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THE sbrCAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY PROCEEDINGS 


Voimna LX— No. 4. 

(Olltoial Report of the Elovanth Soosion.) 

Proceedingt of the Bengal Legiolative Aiaembly aMombled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

• • 

The Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, 
the 27th August, 1941, at 4-45 p.m. 


PresMit: 

,, Mr. Speaker (the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizul Haque, c.i.b., 
Khan Bahadur) in the Chair, 8 Hon'ble Ministers and 201 members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Appointment of Speoial Officer in Oo-eperative CrecNt and Ritfll 
Indebtedness Oepertment. 

*92.’ Mr. 8HAMSUDDIN AHMED KHONOKAR: (a) Will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
the ex-Kegistrar, Co-operative Department, was appointed Special 
Officer to draft rules under the Bengal Co-operative Societies Act, 1940P 

(b) Is he still holding that office? 

(o) If not, when did he make over charge? 

(d) Who is now the Special Officer, if any, appointed in place of 
the ex-Registrar? 

(e) When did he join and how long will he continue in office? 

(/) Is the present incumbent a retired Government servant? 

(ff) Was he ever employed in the Co-operative Department? 

(h) If the officer referred to in (d) is a non-Muslim, will the Hon’bla 
Minister be pleased to state the reasozM lor replacing a Muslim officer 
by a non-Muslim? 
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' MIMISTER in ohirge of tho CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT and RURAL ; 
INDEBTEDNESS DEPARTMENT (the Hoifblo Mr. Mukunda Baliary 

MUlliok)! (a), if) and (g) Yes. 

(5) No. 

(c) On the Slst May, 1941. 

(d) Mr. R. N. Roy, i.s.o. 

(e) On the 2nd June, 1941. He will continue till the work is 
completed. 

(h) The appointment was made solely on the ground of suitability. 

Control in the rise of prioe of rice, paddy and other oommodittM 

*83. Mr. ADWAITA KUMAR MAJI: (a) Will the Hon'ble 
Minister in charge of the Commerce and Labour Department be pleased 
to state what steps the Government have taken to control the present 
price of rice, paddy and clothes in the Province? 

(b) Is the Hon’ble Minister aware that prices of rice, paddy and^ 
clothes are going up day by day.^ 

(c) Is the Hon’ble Minister considering the desirability of issuing 
any communique from time to time mentioning the prices of these 
commodities? 

MINISTER in chargo of the COMMERCE and LABOUR 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon'ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy): As regards the 
rise in price of cloth the honourable member is referred to two com- 
muniques on the subject issued by Government. 

The Chief Controller of Prices has been holding consultations with 
the interests concerned and Government are in communication with the 
Government of India regarding the steps to control the price on an 
all-India basis. In the meantime it has been found necessary to pro- 
secute three persons for gross profiteering. 

As regards rice, the position of stocks in Bengal and the price of 
rice have been under constant consideration of Government. The price 
of rice has risen mainly for the following reasons: — 

(1) the comparatively poor yield of rice in Bengal last year; and 

(2) the rise in price of Burma rice. 

As regards stocks, the position did cause anxiety earlier in the year^ 
when on account of the higher price of rice obtaining at Bombay and 
Cbchin shippers imported rice for those areas in preference to Calcutta. 
(}^vinu&afti then stepped in and held oonsultations with the imported 
and the Shipping Companies with the result that imports hare smei 
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been coming in steadily and the stock position has considefftbly 
improved.* From 1 lakh of maunds Government have been able to 
increase the stocks to about 10 lakhs of maunds now in the Calcutta 
markets alone. * 


Enquiries into prices obtaining in Calcutta as well as mufassal are 
regularly made to see that there is no profiteering on the part of the 
dealers. Weekly advice of prices in Calcutta is circulated to District 
Ofl&cers so that they may work out a fair price for their districts after 
adding the usual freight charges and a small profit never exceeding 
5 per cent, for the local dealers. 

Early last month information was received that the Government of 
BurmS’had placed an embargo on the export of rice from Aracan 
Division on account of the local shortage of rice there. The variety of 
rice exported from Aracan has been very popular in East Bengal. Thia 
Government forthwith made representations to the Government of 
India as well as to the Government of Burma that this embargo would 
worsen the rice position in the Province, and the result was that in 
j^psponse to these representations the Government of Burma lifted th© 
embargo on the export of rice with effect from the 25th of July. 

The price of rice has dropped considerably, and the latest figures for 
Burma rice is Rs.S-l per maund. The stocks now are sufficient. If 
there is difficulty in securing rice in any part of the Province thc^ 
assistance of the Chief Controller of Prices may at once be asked for to 
arrange supply of rice there. 

Communiques to explain the position are issued by Government from 
time to time and the public have also been advised that they should not 
hesitate to make any complaint for profiteering to the District Officers 
or to the Office of the Chief Controller of Prices as may be convenient. 
These officers have instructions to look into every complaint carefully to 
stamp out profiteering. • 


Mr. ATUL CHANDRA 8ENs In paragraph 2 of his reply the 
Hon’ble Minister states “in the meantime it has been found necessary 
to prosecute three persons for gross profiteering". Will he kindly 
state whether these people have been prosecuted for profiteering in 
rice, paddy or cloth? 


The Hon’bto Mr. H. 8. 8UHR AWARD Y: In cloth. 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA CH08E: Will the Hon’ble Minister pleas© 
state what ia the present price of Burma rice ? 

TiM Hon’Md Mr. H. 8 . EUHRAWAROYl I am not in pdMessloh tf 
the latest figures. 
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Ufa ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE S Is the Hon’ble Minister aware of ; 
the fact that the price has gone upP 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDY: No, Sir, nor is the 

honourable member in possession of the information that the price 
has gone down. 

Mr. SYED JALALUDDIN HASHEMY: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state whether this Gk)vernment has ascertained the cause of the 
rise of the price of Burma rice? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDYs We have not sefift any 

enquiry committee to Burma in order to ascertain why the price of 
rice has risen there. Bengal will have to accept that rise in price 
without any demur. I suppose, Sir, the rise is due to the fact that 
Burma rice has been imported into other parts of India as well this 
year. Further, there lias been a drain on Burma rice from Siam, 
Malaya, Japan and China. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state who raised the price of rice and paddy owing to the 
rise of Burma rice? Was it the paddy and rice dealer or the agri- 
culturist ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY: Nobody consciously 
raises the price of such a universal article. The price of rice rises on 
account of economic reasons. If paddy, as I pointed out on a previous 
occasion, is sold at fts. 4 or Hs. 4-2 per maund, the price of rice will 
also rise. 

Mr. 8HAHEDALI: Will the Hon’ble Minister please state whether 
the price of rice last week was Rs. 5-1 and to-day the price is Rs. 5-7? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY: I am not aware of that 
and I doubt if it is correct. 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA GH08E; With regard to the price of cloth, 
is the Hon’ble Minister aware of the fact that merchants have stocked 
various kinds of cloth in the expectation of making higher profits and 
they are not disposing of them to the buyers who want to purchase 
them and will he please state what Government are going to do with ‘ 
regard to this situation? 

« Th# HM’ble Mr. H, 8. 8UHRAWARDYS I think the honourable 
member is dzpwing on his imagination. The merchants are continliing 
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to sell cloth and at lower prices. When Government be^n to take 
action; the*market price of one commodity was Rs. 18 and the figure 
which I got for that commodity yesterday was Rs. 13-12. So there 
has been a drop of nearly Rs. 5 owing to government action. • 


Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Sir, that was not my question. 
My question was this that some of the merchants are stocking cloth 
without selling it. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDY: The honourable member 
should know that if there was any hoarding or stocking of that kind, 
the price of cloth would not fall. If the price of cloth falls, this is 
due to sale. The two cannot go together. 

Mr. SURE NORA NATH BISWAS: AVith reference to the state- 
ment that enquiries in the price were made in Calcutta as well as in 
the mufassal, will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state whether it 
was a point of enquiry who was responsible for raising the price of 
paddy and rice while the stock was quite sufficient to meet the demand P 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDY: 1 do not think that I 
.4nade an enquiry into the question as to who was responsible for it. 
I consider it to be an enquiry of a rather fruitless nature. 

Mr. SURENDRA NATH BISWAS: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that representations came from 
many districts signed by District Officers stating that the price of 
paddy and rice was being raised out of the profiteering policy of the 
dealers and they sought the intervention of Government P 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDY: No such represeutaiions 
have ever been presented before Government and I doubt very much 
whether District Officers will ever set their hand and seal to represen- 
tations signed by the public. District Officers have got other methods 
of representation to Government. 


Promotion of ceitain Inspectors as Divisional Auditors. 

*94. Mr. SHAMSUDDIn' AHMED KHONDKAR: (a) Will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department be pleased to state whether it is a fact that a 
numjj^er of Inspectors of his Department have been promoted this year 
♦o the rank of Divisional Auditors P 
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(h) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon^ble 
Minister be pleased to state — • 

(^) their names, 
their number, 

(iii) educational qualifications, 

(tv) length of service as Inspectors, and 
(v) criterion of promotion, seniority or merit or both? 

The Hofi’ble Mr. MUKUNOA SENARY MULLICK; (a) Yes. 

(h) (i), (ill) and (iv) A statement is laid on the Table. 

(it) Six 
(v) Both. 


Statement referred to in reply to clauses (fc)(i), (Hi) and (iv) of starred question 

No, 94. 



Name. 

Educational 

qualifications. 

I^ength of-* 
service.* 

1. 

Babu Suresh Chandra Ganguly 

B.So. 

Years. 

22 

2. 

Maulvi Fazlul Karim 

. Read up 

to 21 

3. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid 

Entrance. 

. Entrance 

20 

4. 

Babu Gopal Chandra Bhattacharji . 

. M.A. 

20 

5. 

Babu Santosh Chandra Bose 

. Entrance 

20 

6 . 

Babu Pramatha Nath Majumdar 

. M.A. 

15 


Appointments in Revenue Department from 1937 to 1941. 

*95. Mr. MD. ABUL FAZL: Will the Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of the Revenue Department be pleased to lay on the Table a statement 
showing, grade by grade, — 

(а) the number of appointments made in his department from Ist 

April, 1937, to 30th June, 1941, from — 

(1) Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, 

(3) Scheduled Castes, and 

(4) other castes; and 

(б) the number of each caste drawing salary of Rs.lOQ per 

pionth and unwardsP 
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MINISTER in chtfge of the REVENUE DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’hie Sir BiJoy Prasad Singh Roy): A statement is laid on the 
Table. 


Statement referred to in reply to starred question No. 95. 

(a) Number of appointments made in the Revenue Department from Ist 


April, 1937, to 30th, June 1941— 

Upper Division. 

(1) Hindus .. .. .. .. 1 

Muslims . . . . . . , . 3 

(3) Scheduled Castes . . . . . . Nil 

(4) Other castes . . . . . . . . Nil 

Lotver Division. 

(1) Hindus . . . . . . . . 2 

(2) Muslims . . . . . , , . 4 

(3) Scheduled Castes . . . . . . Nil 

(4) Other castes , . . . . . . . 1 


(Indian 

Christian). 

Appointments outside the Upper and Lower DiN’ision — 


(1) Hindus . . , . . . . , 1 

(2) Muslims . . . . . . . . 1 

(3) Scheduled Castes . . . . . . Nil 

(4) Other castes . . . . . . . . Nil 

Typists and Routine Assistants. 

(1) Hindus . . . . . . . . 2 

(2) Muslims . . . . . . . . 2 

(3) Scheduled Castes . . . . . . Nil 

(4) Other castes . . . . . . . . Nil 


(6) The number of each caste drawing a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem and 
upwards — 

Upper Division, 

(1) Hindus .. .. .. 6 

(2) Muslims . . . . . . . , 7 

(3) Sehedttled Castes . . • , . • Nil 

(4) Other castes .. .. , Nil 
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Lower Division. 

(1) Hindus . . . . 

(2) Muslims . . . . . . . . 8 

(3) Scheduled Castes . . . . . . Nil 

(4) Other castes . . . , . . Nil 

Typist and Routine Assistants. 

(1) Hindus . . . . . . . . 2 

(2) Muslims . . . . . . . . ifU 

(3) Scheduled Castes . . . . . . Nil 

(4) Other castes . . . . . . . . Nil 


Mr. RA8IK LAL BI8WA8 : LkiC^CH^ Scheduled Castest^^ 

^ nil, ^ Department ins- 
truction issue ^ Scheduled Castesii)^ C^f^S appoint 

^ ? 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Sir, I repudiate 
that suggestion. 

Babu MADHUSUDAN BARKER; Will the Hon ble Minister be 
pleased to state the reasons for total absence of the Scheduled Castes 
in his department? 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Some of these 
appointments were made before the communal ratio rules came into 
operation and suitable Scheduled Caste candidates were not available. 
That is why the Scheduled Castes could not be appointed since the 
communal ratio rules came into operation. In one case I remem bfi 
an Indian Chri'^tiaii had to be appointed, because no Scheduled Caste 
candidate was available, but I may inform my honourable friend that 
since that appointment of the Indian Christian, the Revenue Depart- 
ment had issued definite instructions for reservation of the next Hindu 
vacancies for the Scheduled Castes. 

• 

Babu MAQHUSUDAN BARKER: Upper or lower? 

• Tha Han’bla Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Both upper and 
lower. 
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UNSTARRED QUESTICmS 

(to udiich ancwen were laid oo the taUe) 

m 

stay in the general elaotione of Looal Boards, MurehiiMMMr. 

» Mr. 8ASANKA SEKHAR 8ANYAL: (a) Will the Hon’ble 

Minister in charge of the Public Health and Local Self-Ooyernment 
Department be pleased to state — 

(t) whether 9th of July, 1941, was the last date for filing of nomi- 

nation papers in connection with the general election of the 
Local Boards in the district of Murshidabad, which is to. 
have been held in September next; and 

(u) whether an intimation from Government reached the district 

authorities on the 8th July, informing the stay of such elec- 
tions sine die? 

(b) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state the reasons for the stay of the elections?, 

(c) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state when the post- 
poned elections are likely to he held ? 

Mrs. HA8INA MUR8HED (on behalf of the Hon’ble Nawib 
Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur, of Dacca): (fi) Yes. 

(b) and (c) The reasons for the postponement of the elections have 
been explained in the Press-note issued by Government, a copy of which 
is laid on the Table, The postponed elections will be held after final 
decision has been reached in the matter. 


Statement referred in reply to clauses (b) and (c) of unstarred question. 

No. 69. 

Peess-note. 

For the purpose of election of members to the Local Boards in tho 
Murshidabad district, the Hindu community was declared as a minority 
community in the Sadar, Lalbagh and Jangipur subdivisions and the 
Muslim community was declared as a minority community in the Kandi 
subdivision and seats were reserved for these communities in the res- 
pective Local Boards according to their population ratio. 

At the last general elections of the Local Boards, the minority com- 
munities, however, actually secured a larger number of seats than were 
reserved for them. Government are accordingly considering whet|ier 
steps should be taken either to cancel the reservation o^ seats for tho 
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miaority communities or to redistribute the general and the reserred 
seats on the basis of the population figures according to the nlw Census ; 
and pending final decision of these questions, Government have instruct- 
ed the local oflScers to postpone the next general elections of the Local 
Boards for the present. 

Mr. 8ASANKA SEKHAR 8ANYAL: Will the Hon ble Parlia- 

mentary Secretary be pleased to state when the attention of Government 
was drawn to this state of things ? 

Mrs. HA8INA MUR8HEDS I do not quite follow what the honour- 
able member means by this question. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: There is a reference to a 
Press-Note at the bottom of the answer to unstarred question No. 69 
stating a certain state of things regarding minority seats and Govern- 
ment have replied that jGovemment are considering whether steps 
■should be taken either to cancel the reservation of seats or to distribute 
ihe general and reserved seat^. May I know when the attention t)f 
Government was drawn to this state of things? 

Mrs. HA8INA MUR8HE0. The District Muslim League, Murshi- 
dabad, has represented to Government asking for the cancellation of 
reserved seats and this was received h\ (loverninent on the 19th June, 
1941. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Will the Hon'ble Parlia- 
mentary Secretary be pleased to state whether the policy of Govern- 
ment is to see that the seats are occupied by the communities according 
to the ratio of the population? 

r 

Mrs. HA8INA MUR8H ED: The whole matter is under Govern- 
iment consideration and they are trying to arrive at a definite conclusion. 

Eeoofid Mauivi of Barraokporo Government High 8chool. 

70. Mwilvi 8AYED AHMED KHAN: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Education Department be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that one Urdu speaking master has been appointed 
recently as the Second Mauivi in the Barrackix>re Government High 
School, 24-Parganas P 

(6) Will the Hon'ble Minister be pleased to state the medium of 
instnioticm of the said school? 

(g) Woi there any qualified Bengali applicant for the poetf 
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If the answer to (c) is in the a&matiTe, will the Hon’ble 
Minister ^ pleased to state the reasons for neglecting their claims F 


MINISTER in oharga of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ^tht 
Hon’Sla Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq): (a) Yes. 

(b) Bengali. 

(c) and (d) Yes: it was, however, considered desirable to appoint 
to the post a person whose mother tongue was Urdu, as his work in 
the school would be the teaching of that language. 


Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: With reference to his answer (d), 
viz., Government considered it desirable to appoint to the post a 
per8o*^^*hose mother tongue was Urdu, will the Hon ’hie Minister be 
pleased to state if that teacher is competent enough to explain that 
language in Bengali? Does he know Bengali? 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: He knows Bengali as much 
as non-Itengali gentlemen know. 

*Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether that particular teacher has learnt Bengali 
language through any institution? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: He has been asked to pass 
a test in Bengali. 


Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state when that test examination will take place? 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: That is conducted by the 
department. There are certain rules about that. I cannot say that. 


Mr. SANTOSH KUMAR BASU: When he passes that examination 
and when that great event takes place, will the Hon’ble Minister 
kindly communicate that news to the House? (Laughter.) 

(No reply.) 


Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state if any arrangement has been made to explain to the 
school boys the Urdu sermons of their teacher to be understood by the 
students in Bengali? 


The HfNi’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQl Sir, the position is this:^ 
In mest of the schools mostly in Mnrshidabad and in Dacca and in tiie 
2 
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eity oi CaJeutta we bare got atudentf wboee motber tongue is either. 
Unlu or Bengali — ^a mixed date in which it ie very difEimlt for a 
teacher to be proficient in both Urdu and Bengali to the extent of 
imparting education, which we expect the teachers to impart to the 
students. We have not got money to have separate classes. In this 
particular institution there is a very large number of students whose 
mother tongue is Urdu and it was thought desirable to appoint a teacher 
whose mother tongue is Urdu, because it is felt that a person can teach 
better the language which is his mother tongue than one whose mother 
tongue it is not. It was for that reason that this Urdu-knowing 
teacher has been appointed. He has been asked to pass a Bengali 
test. There are Bengali teachers also and the arrangement that has 
been made has been found satisfactory in the sense that it h;;: been 
approved by all and no objection has been raised. It is not through 
discrimination that this appointment has been made. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state whether, in view of what he has stated, 
until the teacher has passed Bengali, Government is not considering 
the desirability of engaging a Bengali translator to translate instruc- 
tions — 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Questions over. 


Memge. 

Secretary then read out the following message received from the 
Bengal Legislative Council: — 

That the concurrence of the Bengal Legislative Assembly be asked 
to the Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation (Amendment) Bill, 1941, as 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting held on the 
18th August, 1941. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Btngal Seoondiry Eduoatloii Bill, 1940. 

Mr. SPEAKERS We will now take up the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill, 1940. 

Mr. BAR AT OHANORA BOSEs Mr. Speaker, before the Hon’ble 
Minister for Education resumes his speech, I desire to say one word. 
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Up till a l«w moments Ago, we were in expectation that Govern- 
iiie»t wqpld not take up the Bill to-day but would allow the good 
work which was being done outside this House with reference to this 
Bill to proceed to a successful termination. Only a few moment% ego, 
we came to learn that that was not the idea of Government this 
afternoon. 

It places us, the Opposition, in a difficulty. We had shaped our 
programme in the belief that this afternoon we would not be called 
upon to take part in the debate with reference to the Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill. We have, therefore, to consider our position having regard 
to what we have just now heard and I would suggest to you, Sir, — and 
I hope the Government will accept that suggestion — that this House 
may4Cand adjourned for half an hour or three quarters in order that 
we of the Opposition may decide our course of action in case Govern- 
ment proceed with the Bill this afternoon. 

• The Hon’bla Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQs Sir, to such a proposal 
for an adjournment for half an hour to enable the Opposition to 
consider the position I cannot raise any objection. I can only say that 
there is this feeling in the Coalition Party that this Bill should be 
proceeded with, and unless anything unforeseen happens, to finish 
this Bill in this Session. Now, Sir, we have in deference to the wishes 
of our friends adjourned the consideration of the Bill from time to time 
and to-day it was arranged that we should take up the Bill. Fortu- 
nately the position happens to be this, that the deliberations that have 
been going on have resulted in a large measure of compromise on some 
very important points and I think 1 voice the feeling of every one 
in this House if by a further process of deliberations and discussions 
the last remnant of disagreement may be removed; from that point 
of view I would even welcome this adjournment not merely to allow 
our friends of the Opposition to discuss the position and come to \ 
decision but also to see if any agreement can be reached as to the 
manner in which this Bill is to be handled in this House. From that 
point of view Government have no objection to half an hour’s adjourn- 
ment being given. 

(The House was adjourned till 5-45 p.m.) 

(After adjournment. J 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQs Sir, 1 have discussed the 
matter before the House with^the leaders of the Opposition and I am 
*glad to be able to announce that we have come to the following agree- 
ments : — 

(1) The Special Committee on the Secondary Eduoatiott Bill wiy 
have time till Sunday next to conclude its deliberations. 
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(2) Eren if the Special Committee cannot agree on some points . 
Government will be at liberty to proceed with the Bill on ^nd from 
Monday next. The leaders of the Opposition do not object to such a 
procedure. 

(3) If there is a complete agreement on the measure I will have 
the liberty to decide as to the procedure to be adopted for considera- 
tion of such an agreed measure during the current session of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Opposition and with the consent of the leaders of the different groups 
constituting tlie Opposition I have come to the agreement whi^b.Jxas 
just now been read by the Hon’ble the Chief Minister and the Minister 
of Education. We can assure you, Sir, that we shall use all our 
endeavours and summon all our resources in order to arrive at a fair 
and just agreement on the maUers which are comprised in the Secondary 
Education Bill, You know better than anyone else the spirit in which 
this Special Coinmitte has l)€en continuing its work for the last ten 
days, and 1 have no doubt that you will endorse the remark which. I 
just made. We on this side of the House realise, the Hon’ble the 
Chief Minister realises and 1 hope the party which he is leading also 
realises that if we can achieve an agreement on this matter we shall 
be doing something great, something dynamic, something which will 
usher in the fullness of to-morrow out of the smallness of to-day. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel I should say a few words before adjourning 
the discussion on the Secondary Education Bill till Monday next. I 
fully agree with what the Leader of the Opposition has said in agreeing 
to the suggestions which have been arrived at as a result of delibera- 
^tions outside the House. I not only agree with them but I genuinely 
feel within myself that if to-day the problem can be solved by an 
agreement it will solve the greatest problem that is for the time being 
baffling India and is standing in the way of our satisfactory progress. 
It is after all this communal problem which stands in the way of 
India’s destined goal. I hope this is realised by all sections of the 
House. And 1 think you realise well that if once again Bengal can 
give a lead to this matter, it will stand as a lasting credit to this 
province and I believe the solution of the problem which will be 
chalked out to-day will be followed by every other province and will 
fltand in history as a great achievement of the province. I do hope all 
sections of the House will try to do their best in the matter. 

Before I adjourn the House I should like to refer to one other matter, 
•^here are several items on to-day’s agenda, such as the Bengal Finance 
(Amendment) Bill, which, I think, can be disposed of to-day. t? 
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Mr. ^YED MLALUDOIN HASHEMY: Sir, I bare not brought 
with' me copies of the Bill and other papers connected therewith nor 
did 1 think that the Finance (Amendment) Bill would be tak^ up 
to-day. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Personally I know that the members have been 
very busy for the last ten days in connection with the Secondary 
Education Bill: they have been meeting not only in the Special Com- 
mittee but they have also had meetings outside. The Hon’ble Ministers 
themselves have also had their group meetings and others within their 
respective spheres. The strain that they have had to undergo has 
beoiu ^ry considerable. Now, therefore, I wish we should dispose 
of as much business as we can to-daj’ so that from to-morrow the 
Committee may function without being hampered by any other legis- 
lative work and may devote their whole time on arriving at an agree- 
ment in connection with the Secondary Education Bill. Therefore, 
all that I can suggest is that if somehow we can finish the Indo-Burma 
motion to-day, it would help us much in going ahead with the Secondary 
Education Bill from Monday next. Otherwise it must be taken up on 
Monday. 

The Hon'ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: May I suggest 
that the Indo-Burma motion may be taken up to-morrow f 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is you want the House to meet to-morrow. 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY; The difficulty is 
that I have no papers with me to-day. I was not ready with them 
because I thought that the House would proceed with the Secondary 
Education Bill. * 

Mr. M. SHAMSUODIN AHMED: Let us concentrate all our 
energies on the Secondary Education Bill. 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: As the papers are 
not with me here, I shall not be able to supply any information on the 
question if the House wants it from Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it will not take more than half an hour 
for Government to get hold of the papers. 

TIm Hon’bl* Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: The mover of 

the motion is not here. 
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lift SPEAKlRs That do#s sot matter, t can airan^ for tha 
morar to come back befora 7 o’clock* 

fha Hon’bla Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: We have not 

come prepared, Sir, because we thought that the House would proceed 
with the Secondary Education Bill. 

Dfi NALINAKSHA SANYAL: If the mover will please give us 
some time it will help us to come prepared for a debate on such an 
important matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then it will come up on Monday. 

Tha Hofl’bla Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDY: I think it may be taken 
up on Friday after next. 

Mr. SPEAKER: But that will cause a great deal of delay. Is 
there any difficulty if I fix for this business 5 p.m. on Monday next 
after question hours, and finish it in an hour? . 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: 1 think that would be most suit- 
able, and so far as this evening is concerned, we do not find before us 
the sponsor of the motion, Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is there any objection if we finish it immediately 
after questions in one hour and not more? 

Mr. Khwaja SHAHABUDDIN: That is only up to 6 o’clock. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. What I say is that we meet on Monday at 
4-45 and whatever may be the nature of questions, we finish them at 
6 o’clock. If they are not, we leave them over. From 5 to 6 we take 
tip the Indo-Burma Motion and at 6 we take up the Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill. 1 will put the closure at about 5-55, so that if there is any 
division it may be finished in time. 

The House stands adjourned. 


Adjoumment. 

The House was accordingly adjourded at 6-11 p.m. till 4-45 p.m* 
on Monday, the Ist September, 1941, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Mder the previaiom the GoTemment of India Act, 19S5« 

The Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Monday, 
the let September, 1941, at 4-45 p.m. 


Mr. Speaker (the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizul Haque, c.i.e., 
Klnriiteahadur) in the Chair, 7 Hon’ble Ministers and 182 members. 


Obituary Raferanca. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ladies and gentlemen, it is once more my melan- 
choly duty to refer to the sad death of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan which event took place only a few days back. I am sure it 
has been a matter of great grief not only to the province but all over 
India. He was a towering personality in every sense of the term. He 
was one of those who made his mark in the> political life of this country. 
Belonging to an aristocratic family, an aristocrat in every sense of the 
term, he was one of those who had always innate sympathy with the 
poor, and I feel he had always the characteristic feature in him of 
mixing with the humble though belonging to the highest class in 
society. He was a member of the Bengal Executive Council; he was 
a member of the old Bengal Council ; he was a member of the Imperial 
Council; he was a member of several committees and commissions and 
represented India in the Imperial Conference. Death of a man like hin\ 
is really a mournful event; his son is one of us in this House to whom 
it has been a tragic event. I believe it is the wish of you all that a 
message of condolence be sent to his son and to the bereaved family, 
and I hope you will kindly rise in your seats. 

(Members rose in their seats.) 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, the message will be sent 
accordingly. 


Adjournment. 

The House was then adjourned at 5 p.m, till 445 p.m. on Tuesday, 
the 2nd September, 1941, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly aMomhled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

The Assembly met in the Asgembly House, Calcutta, on Tuesday, 
the 2nd September, 1941, at 4-45 p.m. 

Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Hon'ble Sir Muhammad Azizul Haque, c.i.b., 
Khan Bahadur) in the Chair, 9 Hon’ble Ministers and 204 medftwi-s. 


STARRED QUESTION 

(to which oral anewer was pven) 


Tubs wtllt in Chittagong. 

Dfi 8ANAULLAH: Will the Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
the Public Health and Local Self-Government Department be pleased 
to lay on the Table a statement showing year by year, union by union, 
for the last 6 years (1935-36, 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938-39, 1939-40 and 
1940-41), the total number of — 

(a) tube wells; and 

(fe) concrete cement ring wells, sunk in the district of Chittagong 

out of the — 

(1) Central Government Rural Development Fund, and 

(2) Bengal Government’s water-supply fund? 

MINISTER in charge of the PUBLIC HEALTH and LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT (the Hon’bie Nawab Khwaja 
Habibuilah Bahadur, of Dacca): A statement showing the total 
number of tube wells and concrete cement ring wells sunk in the district 
of Chittagong out of the Central Governnjent’s rural uplift grant and the 
provincial water-supply grant for the last six years (1935-36 to 1940-41) 
is laid on the Table. The information regarding the number of tube 
wells and concrete cement ring wells union by union in the district is 
fiot available readily. Steps are being taken to collect the information 
which will bf communicated to the House as early as possible. 
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Stmtemeni referred to tn the reply to starred question No. 102^ 



Total number 

Number sunk 

Number sunk 


of tube wells 

out of Govern- 

out of the * 


sunk. 

ment of India 

provincial 

Year. 


rural uplift 
grant. 

water-supply 

grant. 

1935*36 

43 

43 

Nil 

1936-37 

23 

23 

Nil 

1937-38 

66 

49 

17 

1938-39 

108 

38 

70 

1939*40 

48 

1 

47 

1^*41 

64 

1 

63 

■ ■ ■ .111 



352 

155 

197 


Total number 

Number sunk 

Number sunk 


of concrete 

out of Govern- 

out of the 

Year. 

cement ring 

ment of India 

provincial 


wells sunk. 

rural uplift 
grant. 

water-supply 

grant. 

1936-36 

Nil 


Nil 

1936-37 

.. 16 

15 

NU 

1937*38 

17 


17 

1938-39 

78 

67 

11 

1939*40 

60 

2 

48 

1940*41 

48 

1 

47 


■. . 1 


— — * 


208 

85 

123 


UNSTARRED QUESTION 

(answer to which was laid on the table) 


Particulars of camlKlates applying for post of Sub-Deputy Collector 
advertised for hillmen. 

n. Mr. DAMBER SINGH GURUNG: Will the Eon hie Minister 
in charge of the Finance Department be pleased to state — 

(a) the number of candidates, with their names and qualifications, 

• who applied for the post of Sub-Deputy Collector which was 

advertised specially for the hillmen of the district of 
Darjeeling in the year 1941 ; and 

(b) the qualification of the candidate selected by the Public Servic# 

Commission ? 
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MINISTER in oliargn of the FINANCE DEPARTMENT (tho 
ffon’bio'Mfi H. illhrmrifl^) S {a) GoTernment do not consider that 
it will be in the public interest to furnish this information. 

(h) He is a graduate of the Calcutta University. 


Mr. ATUL CHANDRA SEN: With reference to answer (a), will 
the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state how it will affect the public 
interest to disclose the number of candidates, with their names and 
qualifications P 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY; The PublicjBetvice 
Commission are of opinion that any discussion regarding the relative 
merits of the candidates should be avoided, as this will reflect on their 
judgment and impartiality. Their recommendations ought not to be 
brought within the arena of political faction ; Government agree with 
the Public Service (’ommission. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA SEN: Do I understand the Hon’ble Minister 
to say that the House has no right to know whether the best candidates 
are selected P 

Th« Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY : Discretion has been given 
to the Public Service Commission to select the best candidate, and I 
believe, Sir, that I have heard it stated on the floor of the House that 
as far as possible Government ought not to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Public Service Commission. I do not know whether the 
honourable member has a different view in the matter. 


Mr. ATUL CHANDRA 8EN: Sir, my question was not whether 
the House wanted the Government to interfere but it was whether the 
House has a right to know if the best candidate was selected. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UH R AWARD Y; No, Sir, the House has 
not the right to know. 

Mr. CHARU CHANDRA ROY: On a point of privilege, Sir. The 
Hon’ble Minister has said that the House has not the right to know 
whether the best candidate has been selected or not. May I know) 
Sir, whether the House has not got the privilege to know thisP I 
think the matter should be referred to the Privilege Committee. 

Mr. 8PfiAKER:^It is not a question of privilege. 
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STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral aiit%rert were ghren) 

•preaci of educatioii among SohoduM Castes in Westsm Bengal. 

*96. Mr. ADWAITA KUMAR MAJI: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
'Hinister in charge of the Education Department be pleased to state 
what steps the Government have taken for the spread of education 
among the Scheduled Castes in Western Bengal? 

(i)|Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state — 

(i) the number of Scheduled Caste students who have applied to 
District or Divisional Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Divi- 
sion, for special stipends reserved for them; and 
(it) the number of them that have received such stipends? 

•MINISTER in charge of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon*ble Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq): (a) Grants to the following Scheduled 
Caste schools in Burdwan Division were paid last year (1940-41): — 

(1) Khujutipara High English School. — Maintenance grant of 

Ks.lOO per mensem and furniture grant of Rs.30. 

(2) Bhimpore Santal High English School (Midnapore). — Main- 

tenance grant of Rs.225 per mensem and also Es.lOO for 
equipment and appliances, 

(3) Salkia Yikram Vidyalaya Middle English School (Howrah). — 

Maintenance grant of R8.35 per mensem. A grant of 
Rs. 4,000 has been sanctioned this year (1941-42) for the con-^ 
struction of a school building. 

(4) Ranibandha Middle English School (Bankiira). — Maintenance 

grant of Rs.250 and first instalment of capital grant of 
R8.853 out of Rs. 1,706. A proposal for financing the con-, 
struction of a hostel building is being matured. 

(5) Gokulnagar Middle English School (Midnapore). — Maintenance 

grant of R8.40 was paid. A case for financing the scheme 
for repairs and improvement of the school building is being 
matured. 

(6) Palpara Govinda Jew Middle English School (Howrah). — 

case for financing the scheme for construction and repairs of 
](>uilding is being matured. 

(7) Shibganj-Ouaarpur High English School (Howrah).— -This A 

not purely a Scheduled Caste school Imt a good many such 
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boys read in it. A maintenance grant of Es.lOO per mensem 
and also Rs.lOO for equipment and appliances were paid. A 
case for financing the scheme for construction of a hostel 

‘ building for Scheduled Caste boys is being developed. 

(8) Mayna Y. S. B. High English School (Midnapore). — This is 

also not purely a Scheduled Caste School. But a good many 
such boys read in it. A Capital grant of 118.640 for a 
Scheduled Caste hostel was sanctioned and of this R8.320 
(first instalment) was paid. 

(9) Jorda High English School (Bankura). — A new Scheduled Caste 

school has been granted recognition this year. Besses the 
above 200 special stipends of Rs.4 per mensem were awarded 
last year to Scheduled Caste boys reading in the top four 
classes of high schools. 

(b) (i) About 350 applications received in the office of the Inspector 
of Schools, Burdwan Division, up to date. 

(w) Funds for the purpose will shortly be placed at the disposal. of 
the Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Division, and the Inspectress of 
Schools, Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. 141 stipends are expected 
to be awarded this year. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state why only 141 stipends will be given amongst 350 
applicants ? 

Tha Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: That was due to the 

Bmiled fund at our disposal. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon ble Minister be 
pleased to state what amount has been reserved for giving stipends to 
the Scheduled Caste students? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: The funds are placed at 
the disj)osttl of the Director of Public Instruction and he makes allot- 
ments according to recjuirements. 

Malaria in Jessora district. 

*87. Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: (n) Will the Hon^ble Minister in 
charge of the Public Health and I^ocal Self-Government Department 
be pleased to state whether there has been malaria in epidemic ^orm 
in some part%of the district of JessoreP 
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. If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon^ble 
Minlsier h% pleased to state — 

(t) the actions taken by the Government to check the epidemic of 
those places ; « 

* (it) the number of deaths from malaria in different Unions of 
Narail thana of the district of Jessore caste by caste 
(Muslims and non-Muslims) in the months of October, 
November, December, 1940, and January and February, 
1941 ; 

(Ui) whether the situation has come down to normal state ; and 

(iv) the cause of this epidemic this year? 

fRe^ilon’ble Nawab Kbwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

(a) Yes. 

(b) (i) 39 medical licentiates w^re apj)ointed to carry out anti-malaria 
work in Jessore district. Only 29 joined their duties. 7 doctors 
worked for two months each, 21 for 1 month each and one for less than 
a month. In addition to the normal prant of quinine a special pup]dy 
of J05 lbs. of cinchona febrifuj^e, 55 lbs. of cinchona fel>rifu^?e tabhds, 

4 lbs. of quinine sulphate powder and 127 lbs, of quinine sulphate 
tablets, 20,000 plusrnochin tablets and 1,500 quinine dihydrochloride 
ampoules have been made to the district. 

(ii) Figures showing the numl>er of deaths from a particular disease 
are maintained thana by thana and not union by union nor caste by 
caste. Within the Narail police-station 172 persons died of malaria in 
October, 163 in November, 302 in December, 1940, 239 in Janimry and 
100 in February, 1941. 

(m) The epidemic of malaria has subsided there being only sporadic 
cases at present. 

(tv) Malaria is endemic in the Jessore district. Last year’s • 
drought with lower flood level of the rivers has aggravated it. 

Spread of Muslim Girls’ Education. 

^ Khan Bahadur Mauivi FAZLUL QUADIR; (a) Will the 
Hon^ble Minister in charge of the Education Department be pleased to 
state what steps have been taken by the Inspectresses of Schools, both 
of Dacca and Presidency Circles, separately for the spread of Muslim 
Girls’ Education? 

(h) How many Muslim girl^’ high English and middle English 
schools have been started by them during the last four years and where ? 

(c) How many girls’ high English and middle English schools have 

been established by the Hindus, in each Circle during the said period 
(to bp shown separately) P ^ 
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Tilt Htn’bit Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQs (a) The Inapeciremes of 

Sohoolfl have tried to encourage the spread of Muslim Girls’ Educatm 
in the Province by giving — 

, (1) adequate grants to established Muslim girls’ schools in the Pro-, 
vince; and 

(2) scholarships and stipends and free^studentships to deserving^ 
Muslim girls. 

Statements showing separately the amounts of recurring and non- 
recurring grants sanctioned by the two Inspectresses of Schools to 
Muslim girls’ schools and the amounts of scholarships and stipends sanc- 
tioned by them to Muslim girls during the last five financial y^s, are 
laid on the table. •* 

(6) Schools are generally started through local initiative and the 
Educational Officers try to help them, wherever possible, with grants 
and suggestions for improvement. 

A statement of high English and middle English schools for Muslim 
girls which came into existence during the last four years is also laid 
on the table. 

(c) The numbers of high English and middle English schools for 
girls started mainly by the Hindus are as follows : — 

High Eaglish Middle EzigUsh 
Bchool. eohooL 

Presidency and Burdwan Divisions ... 8 38 

Dacca Circle ... 9 22 


Siatemmi referred io in reply to danse (o) of starred question No. 98. 

1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 1939-40. 1940-41. 


Dacca Cirde. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Recurring grants .. 

. . 17,016 

16,879 

15,855 

19,302 

26,660 

Non-recurring grants 

. . 1,180 

1,715 

3,112 

3,091 

3,354 

SoholarahipB 

4,224 

4,416 

4,752 

7,296 

7,296 

Stipends 

. . 1,992 

1,992 

1,992 

1,992 

1,192 


Presidency Cirde. 


Recurring grants .. 

. . 19,896 

21,746 

30,270 

57,039 

46,490 

Non-reourring grants 

8721 

9,618 

17,515 

734 

13,572 

Sdiiolarahips 

.. 1,353 

1,710 

1,456 

1,530 

1,400 

Stipends 

.. 1,140 

2,513 

2,138 

2,134 

1,920 
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SUximMnt referred to in reply to clause (6) of starred question No* 99^ 
Frbbidbnct Aim Buxowan Divisions. 

High English Schools. 

« 

Nil. 

Middle English' Schools. 

• M, A. 0. Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

2. Karaya Moslem Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

3. Momen Girls’ School, Jessore. 

4. Banharishpur Girls’ School, Howrah. 

6. Beroil Palita Moslem Girls’ School, Jessore. 

• 6. Beniapuker Moslem Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

7. Pal Avenue Muktab, Calcutta. 

8. Anjuman Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

9. Hatiara Girls’ School, 24-Parganas. 

10. Majidia Girls’ School, Khulna. 

11. Sainpala Girls’ School, 24-Parg^ana8. 

12. Shibpore Moslem Girls’ School, Howrah. 

13. Suhrawardy Begum Moslem Girls’ School, Midnaporo. 

14. Baratazpur Girls’ School, Hooghly. 

Dacca CiaCLX. 

High English School. 

1. Syedunnessa Girls’ Home, Barisal. 

Middle English Schools. 

• . 

1. Kanchijhuli Girls’ Middle English School, Mymensingh. 

2. Haripur Sakina Majid Girls’ Middle English School, Bangpur^ 

3. Ehagabarabari Girls’ School, Baogpur. 
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Khui Bahadur FAZLUL QUADIR: With reference to the etate- 
ment referred to in reply to clause (a) of this question, wiD |he Hon’ble 
the Chief Minister be pleased to state why the grant under the head 
‘‘Stipends’' has been reduced from Es. 1,992 in 1936-37 to Es. 1,192 in 
1940-41 P 


The Hofl’ble Mfa A. K. FAZLUL HUQs I ask for notice. 


Prooees-servers of Criminal Courts. 

•99i Mr. MDa ABUL FAZL. (a) With reference to the reply given 
to unstarred question No. 45 of the 30th July, 1940, will the i^Qn'ble 
Minister in charge of the Revenue Department be pleased to state — 

(i) whether Government have as yet come to any decision in the 
matter; and 

(w) if so, what are their decisions? 

(h) If the answer to clause (a) (i) is in the negative, will the Ilon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state when the decision of Government in the 
matter may be expected? 

MINISTER in charge of the REVENUE DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon'ble Sir BiJoy Prasad Singh Roy): The honourable member is 
requested to refer to the reply to the starred question No. 87 delivered 
in the Assembly on the 20th August, 1941. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 

(answers to which were laid on the table) 

Appointment of Scheduled Caste employees in the Court of Wards 
Estates, BakarganJ. 

71. Mr. UPENDRA NATH EDBAR; {a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Revenue Department be jdeased to lay on the 
Table a statement showing the present number of — 

(1) Caste Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, and 

(3) Scheduled Castes 
employed as — 

(1) Manager, 

(2) Tahasilder, 
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(3) Naibs, and 

(4) Muhnries, 

serving under Court of Wards Estates in the district of Bakarganj^P 

(b) If the number of Scheduled Caste employees is not adequate in 
the district, what action do the Government propose taking for increas- 
ing the number of the Scheduled Castes in the matter of appointment? 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: {a) A statement is 
laid on the Table. 

{h) Attention is paid by the Collector to provide qualified Scheduled 
Caste* candidates. 

Htatem^ni referred to in reply to clause (a) of unsiarred questiori No. 71. 


Managers 

('aste 

Hindus. 

2 

Muslims. Scheduled 
Castes. 

3 

Tahsilders 

44 

5 

Naibs 



Mu buries 

36 

9 1 

Total 

82 

17 1 


Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Will the lion’ble Minister be 
jdea.sed to state the reasons lor the disparity between the Hindus and 
Muslims who hud been appointed, namely, five out of 44 in the posts 
of tab.sildar, and nine out of 30 in the posts of muharrirP 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: These appoint- 
ment'; are not new appointments. The honourable member should 
realise that wlien we took over the estates, we took over the officers 
in those estates as well. The communal ratio rules which we are 
following now came into operation from .some time in October, 1939, 
and the rati(^ shewn here represents the ratio as had been in effect since 
the time. The ratio cannot be altered all on a sudden. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Are w’e to understand that hence- 
forth in all appointments the Communal Katio Kules will be observed? 

The Hoil’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH I^OY: Yes, Sir, we have^ 
been following the Communal Ratio Rules. 

3 
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Mr. MONMOHAN DAS: Sir, from the answer we flnd that out of 
100 appointments only one has gone to the Scheduled Castes^ Will the 
Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state what steps Government contem- 
plate to take for the increase of the employees of the Scheduled Castes* 
l^ecording to their quota? 

Th% Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: We have issued 
definite instructions that Communal Ratio Rules should be given effect 
to as far as practicable and applications from Scheduled Castes candi- 
dates should be considered very favourably so that they may be given 
appointments according to the Communal Ratio Rules. 

c 

Appointments made in the Commerce and Labour Department 
during 1S4(M1. 

72. Mr. SYED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: (a) Will the Hon ble 

Minister in charge of the Commerce and Labour Department be pleased 
to state — 

(i) the number of appointments excluding those of menials made 
in the Commerce and Labour Department during 1940-41 ; 

{ii) the number of them that are from — 

(1) Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, and 

(3) Others; and 

(m) whether the appointments were made by the Public Service 

Commission; if not, who* made the appointments? 

(b) (i) Is it a fact that a post of Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
in addition to the existing one was sanctioned some time ago ; 

(li) if so, was the post specially meant for a Hindu or a Muslim ; 

(it?) is the appointment going to be made at all ; and 

(iv) if not, will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state the reasons 
thereof P 

MINISTER in charge of the COMMERCE and LABOUR 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy): (a) (i) One 

temporary. 

(ti) Hindu. 

(in) The appointment was not made by the Public Service Gommis- 
^ sion as the post was temporary and for less than a year. The appoint- 
ment was made by the department. 
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(6) (t) Yes. The Cabinet approved of the appointment of an addi- 
tional Assistant Labour Commissioner some time ago, but it was decided 
mbset^uently by me to appoint instead a Lal)our Officer, because this is 
cheaper agency and a suitable man at the time was available. 

The man appointed was a Hindu. 

(ii) to (ir) Do not arise. 


Admission into cabins and paying wards in Medical College, Calcuttat 

73. Mr. ATUL CHANDRA KUMAR: {a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Public Health and Ix)cal Self-Government 
Department he pleased to state if there are any rules for admission into 
cabins and paying wards in the Medical College, Calcutta!' 

(6) If so, will the Hon’ble Minister be jdeased to lay on the Table 
a copy of such rules? 

The Hon'ble Nawab KImaJa HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

(a) Yes, for admission into cabins and paying wards in the Radical 
College Hospitals. 

{h) Rules are laid on the Library Table. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon Ide Minister be 
pleased to .state w'hat time is required by the department to give the 
refund ? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooai 

I want notice. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Is the Hon’ble Minister aware of 
the fact that repeated letters and repeated arguments did not serve 
the purpose of getting the refund ? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

If the honourable member will inform me of the facts, I shall make an 
enquiry. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to enquire into the matter and frame definite rules with definite 
period of time by which the m*oney should be refunded to the party? 

The Hbs'bla Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

I shall enquire into the matter and, if necessary, I shall frame sudi 
rules. 
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Admission in Lady Brabouras College and its hostels. 

74 , Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HABHEMY: Will the Hon’ble 

Minister in charge of the Education Department be pleased to state — 

(a) the number of girls admitted into the Lady Brabourne College, 
in — 

(1) I.A., 

(2) I. Sc., 

(3) B.A., and 

(4) B.Sc. 
classes this year; 

(h) the number of girls admitted into the attached hostel; and the 
amount of boarding charges realised from each of them per 
month; and 

(c) the average monthly expenditure for a girl in the hostel? 


The Hon’hio Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ; 


(«) (1) 

... 85 

(2) 

... 6 

(3) 

... 32 


123 


(4) No affiliation. 

{h) 09; Us. 10. 

(c) The average cost to Government for each resident student is 
about Bs.21 i>er mensem. 


Rise in price of clothes. 

75. Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: {a) Is the llon’ble Minister in charge 
of the Commerce and Labour Department aware — 

( 1 ) that the Government of Bengal have issued a communique, 
dated the Gist July, 1941, prohibiting the enhancement in 
the price of clothes ; and 

(ii) that all tlie cloth merchants of Barabazar, College Street and 
other important places of Calcutta are enhancing the prices 
of piecegoods from day to day without paying heed to the 
Government communique ? 
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(b) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon' bid 
Minister^be pleased to state what actions, if any, the Government piH>* 
pose to take in the matter? 

(c) Is the Hon’ble Minister considering^ the desirability of^fixing 
the price of dhotis, sarees and other wearing garments? 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY: (a) {i) Yes 

(n) No, as far as 1 uni aware there has been a noticeable drop in 
prices since the issue of our conimuniijue. 

(h) Does not arise. 

• 

(c) The question is under examination. As the matter affects more 
or less all provinces in India the (Tovernment of India have been 
approached lor considering the problem on an all-India l>asis. The 
Government of India have ?ecentl\ informed us that the matter is under 
their active consideration. It i.s proposed for the time being to await 
their decision. 


Held over questions. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Sir. there are certain qiies- 
tions relating to the Home I)«*partment which were held over. May 
we know when they will be taken up? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Tliese questions are being re])rinte(l and will be 
taken up on Triday. That will be convenient for the niemlmrs as they 
will get them together. 


Message. 

The Secretary then read out the following messages received from 
the IJengal Legislative Toiincil : — 

^‘That the Hengal Legislative Gouricii at its meeting held on the 
22iid August, 1941, agreed to the Bengal Land Keveiiue Sales (Amend- 
ment j Bill, 1941, without any amendments.” 

'‘That the concurrence of the Bengal Legislative Assembly be a.sked 
to the Bengal Public Demands llecovery (Amendment; Bill, 1941, as 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting held on the 
22nd August, 1941.” • 

“That the concurrence of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
asked to the Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amendment) Bill, 1941, as 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting held on tke 
22ild August, 1941.” 
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^That the concurrence of the Bengal Legialntive Assembly be 
asked to the Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 
1941, as passed by the Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting held 
on the 28th August, 1941.” 

Adjoummeiit motion. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Sir, I gave notice of an 
adjournment motion but I just now find that you have disallowed it. 
Sir, may I know the reason why you have disallowed it? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: If you see me in my chamber I will discuss with 
you. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Sir, with regard to another 
matter may I draw your attention? In connection with certain 
appointments which were referred to the Public Service Commission a 
supplementary question was asked in reply to which a very sweeping 
reply has been given by the Hon’ble Mr. Suhraw’ardy that the members 
of this House have no right to discuss the merits of those appointments. 
If we intend to table an adjournment motion with regard to that, 
would you please advise us if we should do it now on the floor of the 
House or to-morrow? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: That is a statutory right given to the Public 
Service Commission. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: The Public Service Commis- 
sion has the statutory right to use its discretion, but for the Minister 
to say that members have no right to discuss the merits 

Mr. 8PEAKER: He has said it on advice. That is the view of the 
Public Service Commission. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY: So far as I remember my 
answer to the question was — it is not in the public interest to disclose 
the names of those persons who applied before the Public Service Com- 
mission. This I state on the advice of the Public Service Commission. 
If it is not in the public interest to disclovse those names, I cannot 
understand how this House can discuss the merits or demerits of any 
appointment. Whether the House has the right to do so or not it is 
not within my province to say. 

^ Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYALS Sir, I am glad that the 
Hon’ble Mr. §uhrawardy has modified his answer and has realised that 
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Lis previous answer was too sweeping even for a reckless Minister. So 
I appeal lb you that in view of the modified answer you will please 
see that the previous categorical answer is expunged from the pro- 
.ceedings. « 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, I will consider it. 

Committe# of Privitogos. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Honourable members are aware that a ballot for 
election of eleven members to the Committee of Privileges was held on 
the 27t!l August last. Votes were counted on the 28th August. The 
following members have been duly elected, namely: — 

(1) Mr. W. A. M. Walker, 

(2) Mr, Surendra Nath Biswas, 

<dj Mr. Shahedali, 

(4) Maulvi Hafizuddin Choudhuri, 

( 0 ) Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, 

(0) Mr. Ahmed Hosain, 

(7) Maulvi Md. Abdur Rasheed, 

(8) Mr. Abdulla-Al Mahmood, 

(9) Babu Madhusudan Sarkar, 

(10) Babu Shyama Prosad Barman, and 

(11) Mr. Maqbul Hosain. 

The Committee shall consist of the eleven members with the Deputy 
Speaker as c.r-officio Chairman. 


Election of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is just one other matter to which 1 want also 
to draw your attention. To-morrow at 10-30 was the time fixed for 
the election of members of the Public Accounts Committee. But 
t6-morrow at about 11 almost all the members of the House have been 
invited to a certain function and I have been informed that a very 
large number is likely to attend that function. So, the election is 
postponed till day after to-morrow at ike same^Lour and at the same# 
place. 
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Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 

Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN SIDDIQI. Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise to< 
protest af^ainst a wrong done to India, recently, through an inhuman 
document, containing the terms of the Indo-Burma Immigation 
Agreement, to which, by an irony of fate, an Indian has affixed his 
signature, for and on behalf of this great Dependency of the British 
Crown, in Asia. My story is a sad and pathetic one. It deals with 
a betrayal unpre(;edented even in the annals of Anglo-Indian history. 
The Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement is a settlement, arrived at, 
secretly and in haste, which .seeks, as between two members of the 
family of nations called the British Kmj)ire, namely, Burma and 
India, to regulate and “examine the question of Indian immigration 
into Burma”, and “to secure for the Indian community, settled and 
resident in Burma, recognition of their legitimate rights”. As a 
matter of fact, a proper examination of the question did not take 
place at all and there was liardly an\ negotiation. The regiilatioti ot 
the hnmigratiou, legally of unskilled labour only, transformed itself 
into prevention and almost prohibition of immigration for the people 
of India generally, at the hands of a man, who had gone to discuss 
problems which, in his own words, “were mostly factual and negotia- 
tions that would be carried on now were in the nature of exploration” 
and would be accepted only when they were “considered by the 
Government of India just and equitable and a(‘ceptable to the Indian 
opinion.” Factually, Sir, the leader of the Indian Delegation was 
bamboozled by the (dever men in Rangoon, for, in the hurry and 
excitement of liis coming departure for the United States of America, 
as the Agent-General of the Government of India, he .signed away the 
rights and privileges of his (lountrymen and sold his country. We 
have yet to find out whether he had the authority of the Government 
of India to sign the document, when, on his own admission, he was 
on a fact-finding mission of a purely exploratory character and 
W'hether he did .submit the Agreement to be “considered by the 
Government of India just and equitable” and if he tried at all to find 
out whether his handiwork was “acce})table to the Indian opinion”. 
When the whole world to-day is talking of freedom of trade, freedom 
of the seas, breaking of tariff walls, free access to raw materials by 
every nation and of “open door” policies, our representative comes 
back from Burma, smiling and happy, with the unique distinction of 
having put his hand and seal to a “closed door” Agreement. 

The settlement has made us hang down our heads in shame. In 
' spite of the efforts that are being made, deliberately to mislead the 
public in Jndia, through prevarication and half-truths, the feelinga 
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of disgust) indignation and bitterness surging in the minds of the 
people ofHhis country have not been appeased. It has been broadcast, 
far and wide, that the Standing Emigration Committee and the Burma 
Ad hoc Committee, had agreed to the terms of the settlement. Il^was, 
perhaps, thi^ that led, the Hoii’ble the Revenue Minister, to state, in 
the Legislative Council, on the 15th August, that “the Agreement 
arrived at between the Governments of Burma and India had the un- 
animous support of the Indian residents in Burma’'. This is fur 
from the truth. The Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Burma 
Indian Association and the Nattukottui Chettyars' Association, have 
protested against it in no uncertain language and their re]mesentatives 
are, in India to-day, to acquaint the Government of India of their 
“deep discontent” over the Agreement. 1 have authority to state 
tliat the Standing Emigration Committee was never shown the Baxter 
Report and, what i> still more reprehensible, the Committee was 
coerced into acciuieM'ence l)\ being told that the Burma Ad hoc 
Committee had givtui its consent to the terms of the Agreement. 

Viewed on the background of the fight our leaders have put up for 
tjie removal of the restrictions impo.siMl upon us on grounds of race 
and colour, described, euphemistically, as “economi(‘ reasons”, in 
parts of tlie British Empire controlled by the Whites, the entire effort, 
of more than half a century, appears to have been made in vain. It 
was left to a son of India, to undo tin* great work done by them. With 
one fell stroke ot his pen. lie has given justification to file euphemism 
and admitted it as correct. The wide expanses of the globe liave been 
narrowed down and the w’orld has beconn* shrunken for us. Thousands 
upon thousands of square mile.s lie uninhabited and barren with the 
legend “Tliou Shalt not Enter,” prohibiting Indians and Asiatics 
from entering into them. Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai’s great settler 
merit will encourage the Dominions and (hilonies and even some foreign 
countries, to tighten up their anti-Asiatic legislation still mort^ 
vigorously and to put more powerful steel bars beliind the doors closed 
again>t ih. By introducing this jiernicious doctrine of “economic 
rea.soiif^”, for the fir.st time into Asia, the Indian Delegation has laid 
the foundations of inter-racial and international discord wdiich may 
lead to disasters. If Burma bangs its doors against us, wdiy should 
Siam, Malaya. Java, the Phillipines and other Asiatic countries, not 
follow suitl^ The Indo-Bunffa Immigration Agreement will supply 
them wdth sufficient reason for a change of policy. The Urdu adage: 

— ^he pauper's wife is the sister-in-law of 
everybody — seems to fit in w^ell with our po.sition and status in the 
British Empire to-day. 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, examine thi.s fiction of “economic reasons’*, 
which has Led our erstw^hile compatriots in Burma, to adopt such tfa 
unfriendly attitude towards us. Whether they have dope so on their 
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own initiative or under the dictation of interested partie^ is beside 
the point. It has^ nevertheless^ been given out that tlife Bunnan 
fears that Indian immigrants, both unskilled labourers and business- 
men^ will inundate the country and deprive the denizens of the land 
of their means of livelihood. The point deserves ^careful and 
sympathetic consideration at our hands. 

Out of a population of 14,667,146, the number of Indians in Burma 
in 1931, was 1,017,825, of which 318,000 were Bengalis. The ratio 
of Indians to the total population was 6-9, say, 7 per cent. Three 
separate estimates, prepared by Dr. Bernardelli, after the 1931 census, 
placed the total Indian population in Burma, towards the end of 1939, 
at 918,000, a clear decline of 100,000, in nine years. The figui'es, for 
the 1941 census, will, in all probability, show a further decline. 

The Report on Indian Immigration into Burma, however, records, 
on page 94, that “there is undoubtedly a widespread but erroneous 
view in Burma of the dangers of ever-increasing immigration of large 
numbers of Indians into their country. The experience of the last 
century is sufficient to refute this belief \ On page 105, the author 
of the Report, the Honourable Mr. J. Baxter, Financial Adviser to 
the Government of Burma, goes on to say: “I accept the view that 
on the whole the volume of immigration from India adjusts itself to 
conditions of economic prosperity in Burma.'^ He continues: ^^There 
it no evidence of any hind to suggest that Indians have displaced 
Butmans from employment which they had previously obtained. The 
whole history of the development of Burma during the last few 
generations suggests that there has been a general division of work 
between the two races and, therefore, Indian labour in the past has 
been supplementary rather than alternative to Burmese labour.” 

Where, then, is the justification, even on “economic grounds”, for 
'the restriction imposed on Indian entrants into Burma and the neces- 
eity for the regulation of Indian labour, even of the unskilled variety? 
We shall have to probe deeper into the problem if we wish to arrive 
at the truth. I cannot, however, refrain from saying that the Agent- 
Oeneral-designate for India in the United States of America, has left 
a cumbersome legacy for his countrymen, which every self-respecting 
and honourable Indian will reject witjj contempt. He has also left 
an ugly baby for the newly appointed Member for Overseas Affairs to 
carry, as best as he can. Discrimination is writ large across this 
Agreement and, as Gandhiji has put itt it is “penal” in character. 


The three Government of India officials, who formed the Indian 
Delegation to Burma, did exceed, on their own admission, the powers 
€U trusted to them, in that they proceeded from exploration to finalisa- 
tion and signature— 
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Mr. ATUL CHANDRA KUMAR: On a point of order, Sir. We 
have read Ae whole speech which appeared in the “Star of India” 
of yesterday’s date. 

# 

Mr. SPEAKER: How did it strike you in the middle of the 8i)eechP 

Babu NARENDRA NARAYAN CHAKRABARTY: iffiRn 
?[t?i ^ I c?^ Pn:«T i 

Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN 8IDDIQI: Without realizing that, 
besides undermining India’s status in a foul manner, they were doing 
a positive dis-service to the Empire, at a most critical juncture. Their 
hasty and ill-advised action, viewed in the light of the present 
Armageddon, in which Western Democracy and Totalitarianism are 
at death-grips, belies the oft-repeate<l and pleasing statements on 
Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminister variety and Equal 
Partnership within the Empire, for this country, although as far back 
as lfl21, the Imperial Conference b^d held that “it was desirable that 
recojjnition should be given to the rights of citizenship of Indians 
domiciled in other parts of the Empire.” 

. • 

The injury caused by this great wrong done .to India, does not 
stop at this checkmate. Whatever the opinion of the law officers of 
the Government of India, there is the opinion that the Agreement is 
illegal and ultra vires, notwithstanding the efforts of the high 
contracting parties to circVimvent the provisions of sections 3G and 44, 
of the Government of Burma Act, of 1935, by trying to legalise it by 
an Order-in-Council and depriving the Legislatures in Burma and 
India from discussing it. Moreover, the Agreement goes counter to 
the letter and spirit of His Majesty’s “Instructions under Our Sign 
Manual and Signet”, which lay dowm that “discriminatory or penal 
treatment” of India, or “differential restrictions on imports” from 
India or “measures which, though not discriminatory or penal in 
form, would be so in fact”, should be avoided by the Governor, “in 
the discharge of bis special responsibility.” In Article XX of the 
Instrument of Instructions, His Majesty was pleased to express his 
desire in these words : — 

“Our Governor shall not, before he ha.s consulted our Governor- 
General of India, give his sanction to the introduction, in either 
Chamber of Legislature, of any paeasure which, in his judgment, is 
likely to restrict the right of entry info Burma of subjects of His 
Majesty domiciled in British India or of the subjects of any Indian 
State, and it is Our desire that our Governor of Burma shall, as soon 
as may be found expedient, confer with our Governor-General of 
India, with a view to the regulation^of the emigration from India and 
immigration into Burma of xmskilled Indian labour” 
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It will be observed, Sir, that a clear distinction ha?s been made 
here between unskilled labourers and other Indian subjects of His 
Majesty. 

It was to clarify the position that the right of free entry into 
Burma of “other Indians”, was not in question, that Earl Winterton, 
moved, on the 10th April, 1935, his Amendment, which provided: — 

“Nothing in this sub-section shall affect any restriction lawfully 
imposed on the right of entry into Burma of such Indian subjects of 
His Majesty domiciled in British India, as enter Burma, whether by 
previous agreement or otherwise to perform unskilled labour for hirCy 
in BurmOy not being domestic or menial servants and members of their 
families or dependents.” 4 

My contention gets added strength from the explanation^ and 
repeated assurances given to us by His Majesty’s Minister^, in 
Parliament and outside it, to allay our fears and suspicion‘s. The 
Burma Sub-Committee of the First Hound Table Conference, in 1931, 
especially stressed “the importance of there being no discrimination 
as regards Indians entering Burma.” The recommendation was 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government and no less a person than the 
Priqie Minister, Mr. liamsay MacDonald, declared that “the main 
principle to be followed must be that of equal rights and opportunities 
for any British subject ordinarily resident for carrying on trade or 
business in Burma.” Sir Thomas Inskip, speaking on belialf ot the 
Government, stated in tlie House of Commons that ''nohod 1 / u'nnts to 
disenminate between British subjects domiciled in India or Indian 
State subjects when they (jo to Burma, any more than one want^ to 
discriminate between British, when they go to British India.’’ 

Mr, Butler, s])eaking on the Debate, on the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, on the 17th November, 193(1, after referring to “the apprelien- 
sions of Indians that there will be undue discrimination against 
them,” regarding their right of free entry into Burma, stated 
categorically tliat "there can be no discrimination against Indian 
immigration into Burma without prior consultation with the (Torernor- 
General who will take every care of the interests of Indians who may 
wish to enter Burma. Therefore, 1 think that the fear that ha^ been 
felt on this score by Indiana who wish to enter into Burma, may he 
quietened in view of the contents qf Paragraph A\Y.” He further 
declared: “U’e do not want to stop the free entry of Indians in 
general. That is why we include the general reference to the 
Governor-General.” 

Keferring to the di.stinction made between unskilW labourers and 
“other Indians”, Mr. Butler added: “the reason why we cannot make 
a simple rule is that we hare to make this differentiation in regard to 
V" unskilled labour while at the same time we do not want to stop the 
free entry ^of Indians in general.'^ 
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In the 1 f section 36 (1) {h), of the Burma Act and Paragraph 
XX of the ^Instrument of Instructions, the resultant position, as 
summarised by the India Office, for the London Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, was declared to be that “these provisions seem to us, to 
’meet the Indian claim as fully as is possible without saying in terms, 
^hat the Burma Legislature may not restrict the entry of Indians into 
Burma — a provision which would certainly evoke protests from the 
BurmaDS.” I ask, in all conscience. Sir, whether the Agreement we 
are discussing to-day has any — t'veu the remotest — relationship with 
the'-e utterances made by responsible Ministers of the Crown, on behalf 
of His Majesty and his Government y 

I lja*e been wondering whether both India and Burma have been 
fooled, in the matter of this Agreement, by the City of London and 
its agents in Delhi and Rangoon. In negotiating a Trade Agreement 
with Ceylon, the Government of India was adamant that Trade and 
Immigration be taken together. The process was reversed in the case 
of Burma, which has a larger Indian j>opuluti(»n and wider l)U8iness 
conne.viuns. 1 ask, “Why this somersault P” If what the Indian 
loses were to go to tin* Burmnn, ue could, in a s])irit of gener»)sity, 
overlook the loss. But to shut the Indian out and leave the doof open 
to others will bring him no benefit. The competition is not between 
the Burman and tlic Indian but between the Britisher and other 
foreigners on the one side and the Indian on the other. So long as 
no restrictions are placed on the right of free entry of Britishers and 
others doing business in Burma, our cateyorical and unequivocal 
(leniand is that no restrict lon.s shall be placed on the Indians entering 
that country. By signing the Trade Agreement first, our bargaining 
power, in the matter of Immigation into Burma, became in<‘tfective 
and resulted in the Hajpai Fiasco. 

The services rendered by India to Burma in men and money which 
have brought j>rosperity to tile land, entitled us tf» a preferential 
treat i]ient. Ever since the connexion began, India has jioured crores 
of ruiiees into Burma, to maintain its administration as a deficit 
province. The final settlement of the account, so generous to Burma, 
was made with a view to helj) the new Government stand on its own 
legs. AVe have yet to receive^ almut oO crores of the settled debt. 
Indian soldiers have stood sentinel on the frontiers of Burma, for 
decad(‘s and, even to-day, our copntrymen are keejiing the dogs of war 
away from its doors. 1 do not^wish to base my claim for equal treat- 
ment with oth^s on these grounds. 1 do, however, expect reciprocity 
with a tinge of gratefulness and equal opportunity for all. The 
Burman should not make a free gift of my industry and labour, of 
almost a century, to my rivals. It has been stated that “the powei^ 
to control entry into its territory is one” which cannot J^e denied to 
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any country. I am prepared to grant this power to Bun^a but where 
I join issue is that this power shall not be used against me alone. 

The less said about the actual, terms of the Agreement the better. 
I shall, however, give one or two instances. I have, in my day, read 
a good few international and inter-state documents, but nowhere havf 
I come across a more disgraceful clause, than Clause 14, of this 
Agreement, which lays down that “Marriage and cohabitation with a 
woman, belonging to the indigenous races of Burma, established to 
the satisfaction of the Government of Burma, may be made a condi- 
tion of the cancellation of a permit or visa granted to a male Indian 
Immigrant.” For a parallel, we shall have to go to the anti-Jewish 
madness of Adolf Hitler. Human nature being what it is, we 
should have been spared the sordidness of this article. I can 
appreciate the desire of the Burman to keep the purity of his race in 
tact, but why isolate the Indian? 

The Agreement has tried, in clause 22, deliberately to interfere with 
the personal law of the Hindus and the Muslims,^ as guaranteed to them 
under the Queen’s Proclamation, of 1858, by restricting them to one 
wife only, whereas “the existence of polygamy, among the Buddhists 
of Burma, is beyond dispute”. The Dhammathat “recognizes the 
custom of polygamy” and “a Burman Buddhist man can marry 
as many wives as he likes.” I wush Sir Girija Sankar had taken the 
trouble to inform himself on the subject before he accepted this con- 
dition. Further, if the Indian male immigrant happens to be a widower 
and takes into lawful wed-lock a female entitled to an A permit, the 
Bajpai Settlement will not allow this male person to take to Burma 
freely his offspring lawfully begotten on a deceased Indian female. 
Could there be anything more fantastic or more ridiculous than this ? 

The Agreement impinges upon the rights of British Indians and 
Indian Indians, reserved to them under section 44 (3), in regard to 
travel, residence, the acquisition, holding or disposition of property, 
the holding of public office or the carrying on of any occupation, trade, 
business, or profession. How can these rights be enjoyed when the 
party holding them will not be allowed to enter Burma freely? The 
question, whether entry includes the right of re-entry, is of paramount 
importance but a correct solution of Jhe fundamental contention, that 
Indians, other than unskilled Indian labourers, should be treated in 
Burma exactly in the same manner as foreigners and members of the 
British Empire, is the acid test of British sincerity and the crux of the 
whole problem. Nothing less than equal treatment with others will 
satisfy India. 

If the Government of India has failed so hopelessly to safeguard 
the interests of “other Indians”, it does not take long to imagine how 
its Agents* will deal iHth unskilled labourers. I hope it is not the 
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intention of the Government of India to reintroduce, by means of thin 
Agreement, the system of indentured labour, through the backdoor. 
The tale of woe, of the Indians in Fiji, Malaya and elsewhere, is still 
fresh in our minds. Regulation of unskilled labour should, not 
degenerate ii\to a revival of that accursed form of modern slavery. The- 
rights and privileges of these fellow countrymen of ours, howsoever 
humble and poor they be, must be protected and safeguarded with as 
much care and attention as those of their better placed brothers. 

Until the “new Member for Overseas Affairs and until Indian 
representatives are allowed to have a say iii the matter, no action should 
be taken in London, Delhi or Rangoon, in pursuance of this Agree- 
ment aor should effect be given to its terms in the form of an Order- 
in»Council. India is sore at heart that the Governor-General who^ 
in the words of Mr. Butler, was “to take care of the interests of Indians 
who may wish to enter Bunna,” should have accepted this impossible 
Agreement without demur and in utter disregard of public opinion and 
further to have aggravated our exasperation by deciding to commence- 
conversations with Ceylon. We are anxious to infonn the Govern- 
ment of India that no conversations shall be held with Ceylon, until 
the Burma Affair is, concluded satisfactorily; and that Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai shall have no part or lot in them, directly or indirectly. 

The Trade Agreement between India and Burma can be terminated 
at six months’ notice by either side. If the Government of India faila 
to secure terms consistent with the dictates of justice, fairplay and 
cordial neighbourly relations, then there is no other course left open to- 
it except to denounce the Trade Agreement without any avoidable 
delay. 

A rumour that the Government of Bengal had given its support to 
the terms of the Agreement has been going round the country notwith- 
standing the assurance given by the Hon’ble the Revenue Minister,, 
in the Legislative Council, that “the Government of Bengal would not 
do anything or agree to any term which might affect the interests of 
the people of the province.” 

May I request him to reaffirm that statement to-night and also to 
inform the Government of India of that w'ise decision? 

I beg to propose the resolution which stands in my name. 

“This Assembly is of opinion that the recent Indo-Burma Immigra- 
tion Agreement is detrimental Indian interests and discriminating 
in its provisions and further that it undermines the honour of Indiana 
Itbroad and will have injurious and harmful repercussions on the 
status and rights of Indians settled in Britisb Dominions, Colonies 
and in foreign countries. In view of the fact that the Agreement will 
Affect large numbers of the people of Bengal, this Assembly urge# 
upon the Government of Bengal to represent to the Government of 
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India the feelings of resentment and apprehension aroused by the 
Agreement and to impress upon them the necessity of taiing early 
steps for its modification.” 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY; Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise 
on a point of order. Is it permissible for a newspaper to publish the 
speech of a member of this House in advance? Sir, I have compared 
the speech of Mr. Siddiqi 

Mr, 8PEAKER: I have heard you. I am issuing a notice to the 
newspaper to show cause why it has published a speech without care 
and forethought as to whether it has been delivered in the Heuse or 
not. 

Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN 8IDDIQI: May I submit in explanation 
that I sent the resolution to you about four weeks ago. Unfortunate 
incidents came in. and delayed tlje utterance of this speech. I was 
definitely promised that it would come up for dftcussion before the 
House yesterday. Unfortunately the sad death of the Maharajadhirrja 
Bahadpr of Burdwan intervened. At 4-15 I wa- given to understand 
that the House would not adjourn altogether but that we would just 
adjourn for 15 minutes. I had this information verified through the 
Associated Press and they also informed me that the Government had 
decided not to adjourn because there had been so many a<ljournments. 
Sir, the Editor did not mean any disre.spect. If an evening paper has 
to publish anything on a particular day, tliere is no other way but to 
print it on that day. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: 1 have heard Mr. Sid<liqi carefully. In spite of 
all his arguments I think that the Bengal Legislative Assembly func- 
tions in its own independent right and not according to the calculations 
and volition of others. 1 feel that a newspaper functioning in Calcutta 
should not have released a speech until it was delivered in the House. 
That being the point the new.spaper existing in Calcutta lias no right 
to publish it earlier. I do not mind its being published, I do not mind 
members sending speeches for jmblicution. but the speecli should not 
have been published in advance. In ^ct 1 went home yesterday at 
about 5-20 p.m. and I found it printed' in the paper. In an}*' case I 
feel that some explanation is due to ^e House and I have called for 
it. ^ 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise to support 
the motion given notice of by my esteemed friend Mr. Abdur Rahman 
^Siddiqi which through his enthusiasm he has forgotten to read out to 
the House. 
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of my speleh. 


4 $ 

I moved the motion at the end 


Mr. SPEAKERS It is not through his enthusiasm that he has tor- 
gotten but it is through your enthusiasm that you have forgotten that 
he has moved it. 

Dr, NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: The motion reads thus: 

“This Assembly is of opinion that the recent Indo-Burma Immigra- 
tion Agreement is detrimental to Indian interests and discriminating 
in its provisions and further that it undermines the honour of Indians 
abroad^nd will have injurious and harmful rei)ercussi<>iis on the status 
and rights of Indians settled in British Dominions, Colonies and in 
foreign countries. 

In view of the fact that the Agreement will affect large numbers 
of the people of Bengal, this Assembly urges upon the Government of 
Bengal to represent to the Government of India the feelings of resent- 
ment and apprehension arou.sed by the Agreement and to impress upon 
them the necessity of taking early steps for its modification.’' ^ 

Sir, it gives me great plea.snre in associating myself on behalf of 
the Congress with the motion that has been given notice of and moved 
with such ability as cannot ordinarily be surpassed. It gives us 
greater pleasure still to find an esteemed member of the Muslim League, 
a member of the executive of the Muslim League, in a way to declare 
that he dislikes the Agreement which has behind it the problem of 
dissecting India into different provinces and J hope that my friend will 
remember how this and similar kinds of things might crop up in course 
of time if the proposed i<lea of two nations or several nations, popularly 
known as the Pakisthan idea, is given encouragement to be propagated 
throughout the length and breadth of this country. 

Sir, the Agreement that was made available to us towards the begin- 
ning or the first week of August for the first time and which was talked 
of in the midille of July last has astonished and shocked Indians to the 
greatest possible extent. Mahatma Gan<llii, who can be considered as 
an expert in immigration probli^ms, has characterised this Agreement 
as an undeserving slur both on India as well as on Burma. The Agree- 
ment, as has been explained by my friend Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, 
is absolutely unfair and inequitiible to Indians. It is essentially of a 
discriminatory character not mfl^ely because it places Indians in a 
different categorj' from other immigrants into that province or that 
country but. it also takes away certain rights and privileges proposed 
to be secured to Indians and others in the Government of Burma Act 
itself. It ignores the guarantees that statesmen had assured to India 
at the time of the passing of the Act and it further contravenes some 
4 
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of the actual provisions of the legislation itself. Further, the Agree- 
ment has certain clauses that are definitely humiliating a*nd are cal- 
culated to wound the self-respect of Indians, however small a degree 
we- may have the sense of self-respect in some directions. The pro-, 
cedure in particular adopted in coming to this Agreement is quite* 
unusual and extraordinary and the Government of India went over the 
heads of the Legislature to come to some agreement for which there 
was no immediate hurry. We want to bring to the notice of the autho- 
rities that are in the Government of India as well as to the Secretary 
of State in Council that this is a procedure to which we take the 
strongest exception. 

The recommendations of the special commission of Mr. a Baxter 
which formed the basis of the negotiation were not made available to 
the public earlier and the public had no ojiportunity of sending their 
observations on the findings of that report. The commission was 
originally appointed as a mere fact-finding enquiry, but unfortunately 
it reached more or less final decisions, decisions that ultimately took a 
final character. The points raised at the time of the Indo-Burma 
Trade Agreement by non-official advisers and tlie point that was pre^jised 
from.ilifferent Chambers of Commerce not to dissociate the Indo-Burma 
immigration question from the (juestion of trade were ignored and the 
apprehensions then entertained were ultimately found to have been 
baaed on good grounds. 

In the case of this Indo-Burma Agreement again the procedure has 
been specially unfortunate because the delegation was not accompanied 
by any non-official adviser and the delegation could not get the opinion 
of noil-official Indians either in business or otherwise. The sudden 
order, in particular prohibiting a large number of labourers from pro- 
ceeding to Burma from the 21st July, 1941, a date previous to the 
actual publication of the Agreement, has led to immense hardship to sl 
very largo number of people who, not knowing that they could be 
stopped at the ports, started from their homes and went on with 
arrangements to proceed to Burma in the usual course. Indians living 
in Burma or trading in Burma, even at the time when the Agreement 
was signed, have been treated with .scant respect and they have been 
cla.ssified improperly into several clas.ses which preclude the possibility 
of some of them being permanently employed in the engagements that 
they are now carrying on either in trade or profession or business. The 
classes of permits that have been introduced are not well planned and 
some of these permits are contrary to ordinary canons of international 
justice. The fees chargeable also are prohibitive. The result has been 
that many business houses that have head offices in India but belong 
practically to Burma have been put to immense difiiculties. It is quite 
possible that although it was never contemplated in the Government 
of India A-it or in the Government of Burma Act that there should be 
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or could be any expropriatory measure adopted by the Biirmans to 
ouat IndAn business and trade from Burma the net effect of the Indo- 
Burma Immigration Agrreement will be that it will practically put a 
stop to the maintenance or advancement of Indian business in Burma. 
This has been done when no similar disability is contemplated or placed 
on any other national, not to speak of Britishers. Even Japanese and 
the Germans would be in a position to carry on their trade and business 
in Burma under much better terms than the Indians would be in a 
position to do at the present moment. 

Further, Sir, a new moral code for Indians has been set up to which 
an eloquent reference has been made by Mr. Abdul Kahman Siddiqi; 
that .should bear repetition. 

In clause 14 of the Agreement the Hon’ble sponsors of the Agreement 
had laid down that marriage or cohabitation with a woman belonging 
to the indigenous races of Burma will have to be established to the 
satisfaction of the Burma Government. “( ohabitation” mind you, 
“will have to be establi.shed to the satisfaction of the Government of 
Burma.” That may be made a condition for the cancellation of a 
pvmit or a visa granted to a male Indian immigrant. If any Indian 
would like to enter into marriage negotiati^ms with a wo»an of 
Burmese domicile, he will have, before the proposed marriage, to make 
provision which is sufficient in the opinion of the Government of Burma 
for the j>ermanent maintenance of the woman he desires to marry. 

Sir, provisions of this character one can .sympathise with, parti« 
cularly when one remembers the incidents that Imd unfortunately led 
in some cases to riots and the like in the unfortunate country of Burma 
in recent years; and yet alth(»ugh have I lie fullest .sympathy for the 
Burmese in their altemj)t to j>rotect their womanhood from irresponsible 
encroachments I might submit that this is a kind of clause which 
nobody could dream of even in Great Britain. Indian seamen freely 
go to Great Britain and freely have cohabitation with Brithsh women; 
they can never think of putting a stf>p to that. I cannot 
understand 

Mr. SPEAKER: Y oil better leave that point. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Thank you, Sir, Similarly 

Britishers come and go to the tea gardens of Assam and indulge in 
excesses which have not called for a condition precedent for the Assam 
Government to prescribe, in order to prevent their entry into Assam. 
(Maulvi Auitl Hashim : What about Hitlerian theory of race and 
blood?) It is surprising, Sir, that w’hen we are fighting the Axis 
powers any of their ideas, e.g., Hitler’s ideas should be referred to and^ 
Hitler’s ideas should be attempted to be followed by the sponsors of 
the Agreement who are struggling on the anti-Axis basi^ 
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Sir, I would not take a long time to delineate the numerous ills and 
evils that are likely to follow from the present agreement, [tfhis agree- 
ment, if it is at all to be allowed, should be a matter for the Indian 
Legislature to ratify and for the Burma Legislature to put through in 
the form of law. There is of course a provision in the Government of 
Burma Act for Orders-in-Council of this character, but surely when the 
Legislature is in session the Secretary of State in Council will take the 
reasonable attitude of not taking recourse to the Order-in-Council for 
ratifying agreements of this character which are bound to lead to serious 
repercussions in ever^^ field of Indian economic and social life. The 
Secretary of State for India would do well to leave things to the res- 
pective Legislatures to decide. 

Sir, the Government of Bengal has a special responsibility in this 
connection, because a very large number of Bengalees reside in Burma 
and go there for trade and profession. I understand that from 60 to 
70 thousand men from Chittagong itself have to make their living in 
Burma. I also learn that to our shame the Government of Bengal was 
not even consulted in the matter before the agreement was entered into. 
In reply to a reference made in the Council, the Hon’ble Minister ,on 
behalf^of the Government made that announcement. It should now be 
the attitude of Government of Bengal to see that this humiliation is 
properly recompensed and they should refuse to be a party to any 
arrangement that they may be called upon to make to prevent overland 
movements to Burma across the borders of Bengal. 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS; Sir, I rise to speak on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indian community, 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not thinking of Hindus or Anglo-Indians 
for the time being. Wc are t(K) much ])ressed lor time. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SHNYAL: Sir, Mrs. Sen Gupta should be 
allowed to speak. 

Mr. SPEAKER: All right; she can speak for five minutes. 

Mrs. NELLIE SEN GUPTA; Mr 8pea ker, the time is so short 
that I would not have taken up the time of the House if I did not feel 
so strongly on this matter; perhaps, we in Chittagong feel more 
strongly than the people of any other ^part of India, at least I believe 
BO. When Dr. Sanyal says that 66,000 Chittagonians live in Burma, 
I would tell him that there are no less than 252,000 Chittagonians in 
^ Burma, against the 66,000 mentioned by him. The distance , between 
Burma and India is so little and the friendship is so great that I 
cannot for g moment think that the Burmans themselves have willingly 
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agreed this measure, and I do feel most strongly that they have 
been persuaded and coerced to agree to a measure which, they will 
certainly realise, is not for the good of their land. The Indians have 
worked in Burma for many, many years, there has never been any 
feeling that they have been continuously taking money out of Burma: 
they have worked there, they have lived there, and they have spent 
their money there, and now this measure that has been brought 
forward is a most humiliating and insulting measure that could be 
meted out to any one, and yet it has been meted out only to Indians 
and not to any one else. We know what has happened in South Africa, 
shall we wait and see whether Indians, our people, are going to be 
treat^l in Burma as the> have been treated in South Africa. Is it not 
a disgrace that one of our own j>eople should have agreed to this 
measure? There are other si)eakers who will put forward their points 
on this (question much better than I, but 1 feel that I must protest 
most strongly against this disgractd'ul and humiliating measure. 

Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Mr. Speaker, it gives me very 
great pleasure to support the motion placed before this House by my 
honourable friend representing the Muslim (diamber of €omm|?rce. 1 
(‘oiidernn the Iiido-Bunna Immigration Agreement because it is 
essentially discriminat(»rv in character; 1 condemn it because it 
•ignores the tuiiduinental rights ot India and Indians; I condemn it 
becau.se it ignores the rights of India and Indians which were 
guaranteed at the time of the passing of the Government of Burma Act 
of Ifidd; I condemn it hecau.se .some of its provisions are humiliating 
and calculated to wound the honour and self-respect of India and 
Indians. Lastly, I eoridenin it because some of its provisions really 
amount to a negation of the elementary* principles of justice so far as 
India and Indians are concerned. 

This House will no doubt bear in mind that this Agreement will 
vitally affect the interests of over a million of Indians resident in 
Burma, and if 1 may give briefly the history ot this Agreement, it in 
this: Some time back the Government of Burma appointed, with the 
consent of the Government of India, a Commi.ssion of Enquiry to 
examine the question of Indian immigration into Burma. (Jne would 
have expected, Sir, that when that Commission submitted it.s report, 
that report would have been available to Burma and also to India. 
But what was the procedure adopted? The report was available, as 1 
see from the facts publishe<ljn the papers, to the Government of 
Burma as far back as October, 1940. I do not know, Sir, the exact 
date when a copy of that report was made available to the Government 
of India, but I take it that it must have been some considerable time 
back. Still no copy of that report was published for the consideration 
of the public, and it was not until the Indo-Burma Agreement — the 
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Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement — was published that tl^at report 
was made available to the public. It was published at a time when 
there was no opportunity for consideration of that report. 

Sir, I hope the House will bear with me if I quote a few extracts 
from the report of Mr. Baxter of the Commission of Enquiry. 
Mr. Baxter in his report said, “Migration from India to Burma is not 
a new thing; it has been going on as far back as Burmese history can 
be traced through its chronicles and legendary lore.’’ He added: 
“There is no evidence of any kind to suggest that Indians have 
displaced Burmans from employment which they had previously 
obtained and that Indian labour in the past lias been supplementary 
rather than alternative to Burmese labour.” He further .slated: 
“There is, in fact, no parallel in the modern world to the present 
position of Burma ris-a-ris the problem of immigration from India. 
In this country for generations Burmans and Indians have grown side 
by side, joint contributors to a progressive e(*oiiomic development but 
associated primarily by the historic accident of a joint control 
exercised by a British administrator,” and that “on the whole the 
volume of immigration from India adjusts it.self to the condition of 
econoiiyc prosperity in Burma.” He did not fail, Sir, to sound a signi- 
ficant note of warning, a note of warning which was not heeded to 
either by the Government of Burma or the Government of India. He 
said, “I venture to call attention to an aspect of the immigration- 
problem which is frequently neglected. General discussion too often 
limits itself to that simple and negative word ‘restriction’ overlooking 
the probability that a hasty and ill-judged action in this way may lead 
to economic maladjustments far more serious than the evils which they 
are intended to remedy. Such a negative view is often based upon a 
superficial and pessimistic view of the possibility of future develop- 
ment of Burma. There is a wide field on the other hand for a fruitful 
positive action by the opening up of additional avenues of employment 
for the people of the country.” 

Sir, as I have already said, that report was available to the Govern- 
ment of Burma as far back as October last year but still it was not 
made available to the Indian public until the Indo-Burma Immigra- 
tion Agreement was published. AVill it surprise the House if I say 
that a copy of Mr. Baxter’s report was not available either to non- 
offi(‘ial Burmans or non-official Indian residents in Burma? It was 
not even made available to the non-official advisers to the Indian Trade 
Delegation which had to discuss matter;^ vital to the interests of trade, 
industry and commerce relating both to Burma and India. And what 
do we find? The result is this, the Government of India adopted a 
policy of silence — a policy not of discreet silence but — a policy of 
Vio.st harmful silence. When the Member in charge of this matter, 
Sir Girija Sitnkar Bajpai, the Member in charge of Education, Health 
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and Lands^ proceeded to Burma in pursuance of that policy of harmful 
silence — harmful to the interests of both Burma and India — he 
declared in a Press interview in Calcutta that he was proceeding to 

.Buniia on an exploratory mission — not for the purpose of concimling 

* an immigration agreement, but purely on an exploratory mission. If 

• I may repeat the exact words of Sir Girija Sankar himself, what he 
said at the Press interview in Calcutta was that he was proceeding to 
Burma for exploratory talks with the Burma representatives. He went 
even further in pursuance of that policy of harmful silence. The 
leader of the Government of India Delegation as he was, he also gave 
the Sub-Committee of the .1^ hoc Committee that luni been appointed 
in Burma to understand during the initial stages that he had come to 
Burma to have exjjloratory talks with the representatives of Burma. 


Now, Sir, the Delegation as we know was liot accompanied by any 
non-(»fficial advisers, was not accompanied by any representatives of 
Indian trade and industry, was not accompanied in fact by any one 
who could sj)eak with authority on the subject. Sir Girija Sankar 
Bajpai goes there jiossibly — if I may borrow an ex])ression from 
Sheridan — with a pedlar's pack of garbled evidence received from 
interested bcnlies in Burma and surre])titious affidavits running down 
India’s case. He proceeds to Burma with that pack on his back and 
negotiates and concludes an Immigration Agreement. 

Sir, I have read to you important extracts from the report of 
Mr. Baxter. 1 shall now draw the attention of the House to one point 
and that is as regards the guarantees, 1 believe tliis House is aware 
that there are certain guarantees given to India and Indians under the 
Government of Burma Act. Ah regards those guarantees, 1 shall say 
shortly that all the guarantees that were given to India in the Houses 
of Parliament in England either by Mr. Butler or by Sir Thomas 
Inskip or by Mr. llamsay MaeDonald have been broken. Part V of 
the Government of Burma Act guarantees to Indian rights in respect 
of travel, residence, acquisition, holding or disposition of property, 
the holding of public office or the carrying on (»f any occupation, trade, 
business or profes.sion. It also guarantees certain rights to joint-stock 
companies incorporated under the laws of British India and to ships 
and aircraft registered in British India. 

Now, Sir, what does this agreement do? It does it indirectly no 
doubt, but doing a thing indirectly is sometimes even more dangerous 
t’han doing a thing directly. It indirectly attempts to nullify those 
guarantees .which were given by the Government of Burma Act. Thi.s 
Immigration Agreement in eftect restricts the movement of officers and 
employees of joint-stock companies, ships and aircraft. Apart from* 
the question as to whether such an agreement is or is not ultra vires 
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of the Government of Burma Act, it is significant, Sir, th^t whereas 
joint-stock companies incorporated in India are practically put under 
the ban, British companies are not under the ban. Britishers and 
representatives of British joint-stock companies will go on with their 
work, will go on with their acquisition, holding and disposition of 
property, will go on with their occupation, trade, business or profession » 
just as merrily as before. That is only another instance of the 
“divide and rule” policy of British Imperialism. India, which is the 
parent of Burma in more respects than one, Indians, who profess a 
religion which is the parent of Buddhism, are to be put under the ban, 
but Britishers are to be allowed to go on with their avocations, nonnal, 
abnormal or subnormal, worldly or under- worldly, in Burma, and yet 
there is no ban placed on them. 

Now, Sir, my honourable friend Mr. Siddiqi drew attention to 
another matter and that is wdiat he described as a new moral code for 
Indians in Burma in the matter of marriage or cohabitation with 
W’omen belonging to an indigenous race. As one who professes a 
religion which I just now described as the parent ot the religion to 
which Burmans subKcribe I am entirely in sympathy with all tl^pir 
attempts to preserve the honour and integrity of women; but may I 
ask why this ban which is placed on India and Indians is not placed 
on peo])le of any other country living in Burma? Is it another instance 
of the racial superiority policy that we find in British Imperialism? 

Sir, the last submission I desire to make to the House is this. In 
a matter which ufieets so vitally the interests of Indian Indians none 
of the Indian provinces were consulted. Madras is vitally interested, 
Orissa is vitally interested, and, as my honourable friend Mrs. Nellie 
Sen-Gupta reminded the House, Bengal is also vitally interested, and 
yet none of these provinces were consulted in respect of this vital 
matter. 

Sir, I would say in conclusion that when you consider the clauses 
of this Immigration Agreement you cannot but come to the conclusion 
that it is another instance of the divide and rule policy which was the 
policy of Roman Imperialism and of its wsuccessor British Imperialism, 
a policy wdiich has wrought havoc in India and in other parts of the 
inhabited globe. That policy is being put to the test at the present 
moment. And I say, Sir, in all seriousness and after mature con- 
sideration to British Imperialists, whose hand is noticeable in this 
Agreement, that if you do not change your policy of divide and rule 
so far as India and Burma are concerned, Nemesis will very soon 
overtake you. 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: Mr. Speaker, Sir, can I say a few words? 


Mr. SPEAKER: No. SirBiiov. 
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Tlie Hon’bit Sir BUOY PRASAD SIHCH ROY: Sir, GoTem- 
rnent hav^ listened with very great interest to the speeches of the 
honourable mover of this motion and 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SAMYAL: Sir, there is still some time* left 
and our friend Mr, Griffiths may speak for five minutes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time was fixed by the consent of the House 
and I have no right to extend it. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SANYAL: He has been on his legs several 
times. 

Mr. SPEAKER. I do not mind if the House carries on till 6-30. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Sir, he has asked for 
five minutes. He may he given at least two minutes. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SANYAL: This is a matter in which a parti- 
cular member belonging to a special community wants to speak. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There should not have been two speakers from 
one group. I allowed Mr.s. Sen-Gupta to apeak at your request. In 
fact, you took a lot of time. However, I do not mind it if the House 
wants to hear Mr. Griffiths. (Cries of “no, no” (from the Coalition 
Benches.) Will you be able to finish, Mr. Griffiths, in two minutes^ 
time ? 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: I will take six minutes. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi ilALALUDDIN AHMAD: Sir, I also 
want to speak, because I come from a district which is vitally concerned 
in this matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any way, I allow Mr. Griffitlns, to speak for 
5 minutes. 


Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: Mr. Speaker, Sir, in supporting 
Mr. Siddiqi’s motion regarding the agreement and treatment of 
Indians in Burma, I would like to state that it should be the proud 
claim of all citizens within the British Empire that they be accorded 
Ihe rights and privileges of the Colony or Dominion they may desire 
to settle in within the Empire whether they be Indians in Burma or 
Burmese in India. It may be said that Burma should be for the 
Burmese just as India is for Indians, but. Sir, as the British Empir^ 
is made up of all races and creeds, therefore, these two faetnra. mne 
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and religion, should not he the main principles on which th^ question 
of nationality should be decided. It should be decided on one’s 
domicile as well. Otherwise Jews would be only in Palestine and 
Moslems in Arabia. In this House w^e have people who by race and 
creeci are not Bengalees, but by domicile they are, and who have 
rendered good work to Bengal more than her original or earliest sons, 
tlje Dravidians could do. If w^e are to be narrow-minded and restrict 
ourselves to only those who by race and creed originally belonged to a 
place, then we would never improve. America would be run by Red 
Indians and the great American nation w'ould not be in existence 
to-day, Australia would be run by the negroid aborigines, and there 
would have be^uj no Australian troo])s to fight the Italians in Africa 
on behalf of the Empire. Our Ibuigal Cabinet would not be represent- 
ed by the present Ministers. France had Napolean, not a Frenchman 
in the restricted geographical .sense but a Corsican that is an Italian 
to lead her to glory. To-day Oennany is led by Hitler, an Austrian, 
and not a German, to destroy Bolshevism, 

England’s greatness is due to the fact that she recogjiises the best 
that Scotland, Wales and Ireland could j)roduce as well as those from 
her overseas dominions. iShe recognised Disraeli, a Jew and to-day 
England’s hold on the Suez Canal shares is due to his foresight. 
American greatness is also due to the fact that she recognises merit. 
Burma and Bengal can only ri.se to the occasion if they also accept the 
best of those who domicile in the country and treat them as country- 
men. To-day w’itli a great war on our Cabinet in Bengal should be 
more representative including the Domiciled Community w'hose 
interests are in the country (“hear”, “hear” from the Congress 
Benches). Again India is considered the “Brightest Jewel’ in the 
British Crown and Calcutta the second city of the Empire. India is 
the pivot on which the Empire's economic system moves. Without 
, India the British Emj)ire would he broken up. If we lost any othei 
part of our Dominions, the Empire could survive. It was Lord 
Curzon who said “If we lose India, the Sun of the Empire will have 
set". Therefore Indians and Anglo-Indians should receive a fair deal 
in every British Dominion. We do not ask for preferential treatment, 
we ask to he treated as citizens of the Empire, with full rights where 
we may desire to .settle d(»wn. 

Finally, Sir, regarding our fighting forces, the Indian Army is 
referred to by Englishmen of mark, associated with the “Daily Mail” 
including Viscount Rothermere as the finest native force that has 
existed in the world since Rome raisecl her provincial legions. India 
supplies two soldiers to every one the rest of the British Empire can 
place on the field. Burma needs Indian troops to protect her so that 
Stihe may enjoy Provincial Autonomy within the British Empire. 
Burma might accord a fair deal to all Indians who domicile there. 
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These Indians are an asset to Burma. They develop the country 
adding to its wealth and prosperity and they do not exploit the 
country as is said by sodiie. 

• To-day no country can stand selfishly isolated. It is necessary 
that the British Empire should stand united pooling and sharing its 
Resources. WV must be prepared to accept the l)est and consider the 
question of domicile within every part of the Empire. If we are 
narrow and selfish-minded we caust' a division and destroy ourselves 
making room for another Empire that can work on broader and more 
generous lines. Enited the Empire stands, divided she falls. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi JALALUDDIN AHMAD: Sir, 1 only rise 
to associate myself with the motion, Wcause it affects my constituency 
piimarily. I am grateful to Mr. Siddiqi for sponsoring this motion 
for which, I have lieard from him that he had to go round the SiK^aker 
and .some members of tlie C'i’ibinet. 1 am also grateful to members of 
the ()])}>o.sitiou, particularly Mr. Bose and Dr. Sanyal for the manner 
in Avhich they have supported thi.s imilion condemning the most 
inhuman agreement that has been devised. At a time when the world 
is blinking of world union the India (jovernment and the Burma 
Government have come to an agreement to impose provincial di^dded 
autonomy wdth \engeaiice! 

AVith these words, 1 accord my support with all the cmjihasis that 
I can command to the motion that has been moved by Mr. Siddiqi. 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Sir, I have 
listened with great respect to the speeches of the honourable mover of 
this motiiuj and of those honourable members who have supported it. 
Immigration is a Central subject. So following the usual practice, 
Government do not projiose to express any opinion on the merits of 
this motion. They will forward the proc(»edings of this debate to the 
Government of India. Government, however, do realise that some of 
the provisions of the Indo-Burma Agreement will affect the Ikuigalis 
who are now' domiciled in Burma or who have trade and other business 
connection with Burma very vitally. Government projiose to submit 
their views on the Indo-Burma Agreement after taking into full con- 
sideration the views expre8.sed on this agreement in this House. Sir, 
the legal position of Government, I mean about our legal right to be 
consulted by the Government of India before an Order-in-Council is 
passed, is not very clear. We do propo.se to have the matter care- 
fully examined, but I can as.sure the House that Government will 
certainly convey to the Governiftent of India the view's of this House 
and will pr^ss for safe-guarding the rights and interests of the people 
of Bengal in Burma and of immigrants to Burma. 

The motion of Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi that this As.sembly is * 
of opinion that the recent Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement is 
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detrimental to Indian interests and discriminating in it^ provisions 
and further that it undermines the honour of Indians abroad and will 
have injurious and harmful repercussions on the status and rights of 
Indians settled in British Dominions, Colonies and in foreign 
countries. In view of the fact that the Agreement will affect large 
numbers of the people of Bengal, this Assembly urges upon thd 
Government of Bengal to represent to the Government of India the 
feelings of resentment and apprehension aroused by the Agreement 
and to impress upon them the necessity of taking early steps for its 
modification, was then put and agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Btngal Secondary Education Bill, 1940. 

Mr. SPEAKER; We will now take up the Secondary Education 
Bill. 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ; On the last occasion, 
Sir, 1 moved that tlio report of the Select Committee on the Secondary 
Education Bill be taken into consideration, and I did not make any 
speech ihen because there w^as no time. To-night also, Sir, I do not 
wish to speak on a motion like this : I do so to save the time of the 
House and, therefore, I move that the report of the Select Committee 
on the Secondary Education Bill be taken into consideration. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think, Mr. Rai Cbaudhuri, it would be better 
f^r you to take uj) your motion after prayer adjournment for which there 
is only four or five minutes left. 

(At this stage, the House was adjourned for fifteen minutes.) 


(After adjournment,) 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI; Mr. Speaker, Sir, on 
behalf of the parties in the Opposition I have the honour to place 
l>efore the House the following motion, by way of amendment, ru., 
that the Bill be recommitted to the same Select Committee with 
instructioni to make the following amendments and particular and 
additional provisions, ru..- — 

(1) to amend the definition of Secondary Education in such a way 
as to mean only secular education of that grade and to 
include technical, agricultural and vocational education 
[clause 2(9)]; 
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( 2 ) to recast the constitutions of the Board of Secondary £duca> 

lion (clause 4), the Executive Council (clause 19) and the 
other Committees on thoroughly academic and non*communal 
lines deleting all referenc*e to different communities and 
making definite provisions for representations of managing 
committees of schools and of other interests such as Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, Medicine, Commerce and Teaching on 
the Board ; 

(3) to amend the provisions in such a way as to make the Board a 

completely autonomous body independent of all official and 
outside control ; 

(4) ^ to add a clause or clauses laying down the conditions of 

approval and recognition of s(‘hools and the conditions on 
w’hich grants may l>e given to them; 

(5) to make suitable provision for the protection of the existing 

high schools by adding a claus<' to the effect that all the 
schools enjoying permanent affiliation to the Calcutta 
University or to the Daci-a Secondary Education Board will 
continue to enjoy permanent recognition by tlie Board 
constituted under the Bengal Secondary Education Act; 

(6) to make such financial provision as will be sufficient to^nsure 

grants-in-aid to all the existing schools and jirovicb' for a 
scheme of su]>erannuation for tlie teachers; 

(7) to make a definite provision to the effect that the syllabus and 

curricula of the Pintrance Examination to the rniversity 
whether named as Matriculation P]xamination or otherwise 
should Ixe framed with the approval of the University and 
the conduct and supervision of the examination should vest 
in an independent Statutory Committee in case the examina- 
tion is taken out of the hands of the Calcutta University on 
payment of full compensation to the said University; 

(8) to omit the provi.sion of the l^ublication Committee and replace 

it by a Committee for the selection of Text, Books for 
Secondary Schools (clause* 2o); 

(9) to exclude all madrassahs or special institutions meant for 

particular communities from the purview of the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill; 

(10) to make the required provision for bringing the Government 
schools under the control of the Secondary Education 
Board ; 

(11) to make suitable provision for bringing the Inspectorate under 
the full control of the Board as soon as the Board begins 
to function; 

and submit their report by the 31st December, 1941. 
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Mr. Speaker, Sir, I hoped that I would profit by the speech of the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of Education, the speech that ne promised 
to deliver to the House to-night, but unfortunately for us he has chosen 
not to speak on the subject and keep his counsels, of course, withip 
himself without divulging them at least to us 

Mfi SPEAKER: The safest thing in modern life! 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: That may be the safest 
thing but not profitable to us. 

Sir, since the day the Government of Bengal introduced the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill and summarily referred it to a Select Com- 
mittee, ignoring the Opposition proposal that the Bill should be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion, Bengal has known 
no peace. Tor about a year educated public opinion in Bengal continues 
to be exercisefl more by this measure than either by war abroad or even 
by riots within the province. Even in countries engaged in war, educa- 
tion, we are informed, has not suffered casualty nor riots in Dacca have 
promised permanent denial of existing educational opportunities, ‘but 
the Bill before us oiJens up both these unfortunate prospects. The com- 
munal fascism in the educational sphere that the Bill promises to 
introduce can (uily find u non-communal parallel in any of the totalitarian 
countries with which tin* Government of India may either be at war or 
allied. Eor who does not know that the Bill promises that no secondary 
8cho<d will have any recognition for presenting candidates for higher 
education, no student even any prospect of university education unless 
the whool or the student is prepared t-o wear the particular fascistic 
badge conferred by the blessed Board set up by the Bill.'^ 

The widespread agitation against the Bill which was the direct 
consequence of the Gcjverniiient’s refusal to circulate the Bill for the 
purjx)se of eliciting puhlif* opinion and which could only be arrested by 
the liberal use or abuse of tiie Defence ot India Act and Rules crystal- 
lised, however, the points of difference between the authors of the Bill 
and those who are not prepared to worship at the same temple with 
them. An attempt had been made in the motion to formulate such of 
them as are of major importance and 1 projiose to deal with them 
seriatim . 

The first substantial point of difference relates to the definition of 
secondary education. As we think that Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
students cun meet in perfect equality* and amity on the platform of 
purely secular education we propose that the national type of secondary 
education should be entirely secular and as the Board can justify its 
^creation only by evolving a varied form of education of practical 
character, such as the “realschulen” of the Germanic countries or the 
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C<mtral Schools of England represent, we propose that secondary educa- 
tion should include technical, industrial, agricultural and different 
kinds of vocational education. Mere establishment of a Board of 
Secondary Education caniud be of much avail if “real” schools impart- 
ing instruction related to the pupil’s environment and aptitude cannot 
be developed. The T’nited Provinces Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Etlucatiou was created so far back as in 1921 but the Report 
of the Plducation Reorganisation Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of United Provinces and published in 1940 regrets that 
“secondary education instead of being a self-sufficient stagQi^ 
has come to be regarded as subsidiary to uinver^^ity education”, 
that “secondary edmation is” yet, that is, after 20 years “mainly 
tlieoreTical”. “Practical activities and co-relation with the conditions 
and realities of life hold a subordinate, if not insignificant, position in 
the M‘lieine”. “Jt does not provide varied forms of training for life 
and employment”. “It is true that a few vocational and industrial 
instit\itions exist in the Province”. “They are under the control of the 
Department of Industries and are entirely cut off from the main stream 
of general education. The industrial and the ordinary schools arc not 
regarded us complementary’ to each other”. 

• 

Our Government although is anxious to set up a Board of Secondary 
Education is e(jually anxious not to bring tlie industrial and agricul- 
tural schools under the Board. The proviso to sub-clause 2 (.9) is 
designed for the purpose. 

Secondly, a more vital jjoint against which public criticism has been 
mainly directed is the communal composition of the Board, of the 
Executive Council and of the committees which makes the Bill a com- 
munal measure por e.rccUenre. If better and more efficient wM-ondary 
education is really desired, then the Board should be composed of educa- 
tionists and representatives of educational interests and the Board and 
the Executive Council and the Committee should be constituted on 
entirely academic and noii-communal basis. If secular education be the 
only care of the Board as we suggest in the first point in this motion, 
then the question of communal representation l annot be a matter of very 
serious import. If control more than the efficiency of education comes to 
be considered as a thing of supreme importanc-e, then the moral basis of 
such a demand has to be examineil. Who has the greater stake in the 
present system of secondary schools, whose contribution built up and 
maintains it, are questions that can be ignored only by the most unjust 
and immoral rule of force. 

The third defect of the Bill which has not been cured by the Select 
Committee is the subserAuent po«ition that has been accorded to the 
enlarged Board of 48 or of). To wield real authority respected by suclf 
a large system of secondary schools the Board should he aji autonomous 
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body liable only to dissolution in case of proved incompetence or per- 
eistent default in carrying? out the purposes of the Act. But unrestricted 
powers have been taken by the Government not only to dissolve the 
Board in such cases, but to suspend and annul its resolutions (clause 
45), to interfere with and dictate its Budj^et (clauses 32 and 36), to 
ensure that it may not make its rej^ulation without previous sanction of 
the Government (proviso to clause 18) and even to determine by the 
Government after the constitution of the Board, what is secondary educa- 
tion and what not [proviso to clause 2 (P)] although vis-a-vis the schools 
the Board is armed with the plenary powers of a Dictator. While 
admitting that “we are proposing a central authority which has at 
present no exact counterpart either in India or in the West,” the 
Sadler Commission explained the necessity of an agency different from 
that which prevailed in England in the following terms: — 

“We do not hesitate to recommend the adoption of the plan of a 
Board in preference to that form of organisation which has 
been adopted in the English Board of Education. The latter 
is in practice a body of permanent officials graded in a hierarchy 
of ranks and acting under the orders of a Minister who is a 
member of a (jovernment whi(*h is responsible to Parliament. 
In England however the most influential of the secondary 
schools are wealthy foundations which, though they do not any 
longer stand outside the system of public education, are 
virtually independent and could resist successfully any action 
of the Board of Education which threatened their freedom of 
initiative. In Bengal there are no Indian educational institu- 
tions which correspond to those great endowed schools and 
could maintain their independence against mistaken inter- 
ference on the part of a body of officials. The safeguard of 
public opinion therefore which in English administration 
is in part secured by the virtual autonomy of the great secondary 
schools, must be provided for in some other way in the 
administration of secondary education in Bengal.” 

* ♦ * • 

Another circumstance” the Sadler Commission said “makes the 
problem of educational administration in Bengal very unlike 
that which presents itself in England. In Bengal the local 
educational authorities are weak and have little influence in 
higher secondary education. In England 

(At this stage the blue light was lit.) 

May I have some time more? 

^ Mr* tf^EAKiRs My difficulty is that you have handed over to me 
a list of about 23 speakers. 
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Or. NfLINAKSHA 8ANYAL: I believe, Sir, that you will J^indly 
allow this matter to be fully discussed in view of its very great 
importance. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have no obje(‘tion, but in view of the fact that 
you have put up a long list of speakers, I am anxious to see that other 
menihers also get a fail chance. 


Mr. 8ASANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Since this is the initial 
motion, let him finish his speech. 


Mr. 8PEAKER: A.s 1 have said I have no objection, but I hope 
that otlier imuabers ^^ho are not the leaders of dillertmt groups will 
curtail their siieeches as much as possible. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Sir, may we know in advance 
what is your idea and what is the idea ot the House as to the length of 
the debate and time to he allowed h 

Mr. SPEAKER: IVrsonally I think we should be discussing this 
rnatter to-day, to-morrow and day after. At 7 o'clock on the day after 
to-morrow the debate ought to be concluded. I think this will satisfy 
all sections of the House. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL; Why at 7 oVlock, Sir.^ 

Mr. SPEAKER: 1 must have one hour’s time in hand. Any 
way, at T-IO p.iu. on Thursday the debate will lie concluded. Day 
alter to-morrow Dr. Mookherjee, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr. Kiran 
Sarikar Uoy and one or two others will speak. Meantime, I want to 
finisli all tiie other speakers even h\ sitting late hours. 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Another c ire urns- ’ 
tance” the Commission said “makes the problem of educa- 
tional administration in Bengal very unlike that which 
presents itself in England. In Bengal the local educational 
authorities are w^euk and have little influence in higher 
secondary education. In England they are very strong and 
neutralise any tendency towards excessive centralisation of 
educational control. There should therefore be in the educa- 
tional administration of Bengal some influence which will 
serve as a make-weight against the otherwise preponderating * 
influence of a central body of officials". 
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A^fain, to allay public apprehension that recognition f:.nd grant 
may be given or withdrawn at the sweet will of an individual or a 
caucus whether named as inspector or executive council we consider it 
essential that the conditions of recognition and grants should be laid 
down in the statute. There is no gainsaying the fact that the present 
high schools are enjoying recognition from a body with which the 
department of education is not in full agreement in such matters. An 
expert scheme was circulated which envisaged severe curtailment in 
the number of such schools and an official review was published in 
justification of it. Departmental reports of recent years are full of 
observations which breathe antipathy and antagonism against the large 
body of unaided schools. Schools created mostly by the endeavours 
of a community that has been reduced to the i)ositiou of an ineffective 
minority and rec^ognised by a body that has stood by the tradition of 
“advancement of learning” but has fallen from the grace of the powers 
that be, have reasons to be afraid of a new body that has not the tradi- 
tion of the Calcutta University and can have only a step-mother’s 
solicitude for them. The Sadler Commission was of opinion that 
Ih)ard’s recognition should be of a “formal” nature, just as in 
England the insj)ection is meant to ascertain whether efficient teach- 
ing and adequale premises are provided by a school. But it is unknown 
whether the authority set up by the Bill will take such a view or not. 
Ill the cinnimstances fairness demands that the (‘onditions of recogni- 
tion and grant should be stated in the statute, itself. 

Besides, a suitable provision is imperatively nece.^.'^a^^ tor the ])ro- 
te(d.ion of the existing liigh schools. A great eoneeni has been ( rented 
in the publii; mind by the proviso to clause 2U of the Bill wliieli pro- 
poses to grant only a temporary afliliation of two years to the schools 
now in existence, not only to those that enjoy temporary affiliation 
but even to tliose enjoying permanent re«cogiiition for decades. 
There are schools in the province which are in existence 
for about a century or three-quarters of a century, there are schools 
which depending on the University’s grant of affiliation have incurred 
large expenditure in making provision for school buildings and hostels, 
there are .schools whicli are definitely superior as teaching institutions 
to the so-called models fiiniiahed by the Governuieut schools, and yet 
it is proposed that all these schools will have only a temporary recog- 
nition from the Board. Such a provision only points to the irrespon- 
sible, if not hostile, attitude of the authors of the Bill. Against the 
vandalism that lurks behind the idea embodied in such a provision the 
schools have to be as.sured by statutory provisions of continued life and 
existence so long as they satisfy the conditions on which they stand 
affiliated to the University. They have further to be assured that the 
procedure for withdrawal of rec'ognition will not be a summary one nor 
such as can. be exploited for political or communal purposes. 
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The silth point for amendment mentioned in the motion relates to 
the financial provision that can make the Board a success. How 
inadequate the finanf ial provision made in clause 38, even as amended 
. by the Select Committee, will l)e evident if we can recollect for a 
, moment the observation of the Sadler Commission that “If the system 
of secondary education in Benjral is to be made thoroughly efficient an 
annual expenditure over and above fees ()f not less than Rs. loO lakhs 
will have to be undertaken in the futu^e’^ and that even at the start 
“sufficient funds should be available to make it possible to give grants- 
in-aid to all the exi.sting schools and to set <m foot a superannuation 
scheme for teachers.” No man outside the bedlam can think that a 
sum of Rs. lakhs almost the amount now given as grants, and an 
annual extra grant of about R.s. b lakhs repeated in the next quin- 
quennium can make it possible for the Board to give such grunts or 
launcli any such scheme as the Commission considered essential for 
a good beginning. Yet, we arc asked to believe that the Board is 
going* to l)e est^ablished in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Sadler Commission and to secure development of secondary education! 

The seventh point on whicdi we think the Bill is defective is the lack 
of suitable provision regarding the authority which will hold the 
Matriculation Examination and conduct and supervise it. In England 
the Entrance Examinations to the University are such examinations as 
are organised hy — 

(1) the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 

( 2 ) the Oxford Delegacy for Local Examinations, 

(3) tlie (-umbridge Local Examination Syndicate, 

(4) the T^niversities of Bristol, Durham and London, 

(b) the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, 

and they are all approved hy the Board of Education, hut here we see 
that the Board is not going to he satisfied with only its Sc.hool Final 
Examinations but is anxious to take over the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University. If so, our proposal i.s that a definite provision 
should he made that the syllabus and curricula of the admission 
examination to the University will he framed with the approval of the 
University and an independent Statutory Committee with a majority 
of University men •«>hould be constituted to conduct and supervise the 
examination. It is all the more necessary in view of the fact that 
neither in the Board nor in the Executive Council it is proposed to give 
the University that large voice which the Sadler Commission proposed 
to give it by suggesting that 7 out of lb or 18 seats of the Board should 
go to the University. As regard.s the financial compensation which 
the University of Calcutta can ju.stly claim in case it is deprived of the 
income derived from the fees of the Matriculation Examination, the 
Bill is discreetly silent although it is provided that«the Board will hold 
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an equivalent examination. The University Commission/ however, 
recommended in clear terms that “a necessary part of the new arrange- 
ment is that the University of Calcutta should receive from the Govern- 
ment an annual grant to compensate it in full for the loss of the income 
which it now derives from the fees paid to it by candidates for the 
Matriculation”, and that “this grant should be permanent”. 

Next we propose that the provision of the Publication Committee 
should be deleted and rejdaced by a Committee for tlie selection of text- 
books only. Our view is that the text-book prescribing authority should 
have no interest, far less monopoly, in jirescrihed text-books. Sucli a 
monopoly can only be exercised to the detriment of the best intere^^ts 
of the student community who are entitled to read the besi books 
available on a subject, — l>e8t books which can only be produced by 
competition among talented persons with special knowledge of a subject. 

Cf)ming to the next point taken in the motion, viz., that the 
madrofisahs or si)ecial institutions should be excluded from the purview 
of the Secondary Ed\ication Bill, I am aware that we -shall be confronted 
with the recommendation made by the Sadler C’ommission to that effect, 
but n\ore than 20 years have passed since the (h)mmission made that 
recommendation when reformed mafirassahs were in their infancy, if at 
all born. Now' that vuulrassahs education on reformed lines has r*ome 
of age and there are about 700 such rnadnis.uihs, we think that 
'nuuJraitsahs should be allow’ed to develo]) on their own lines and they 
should not Ve brought under the same Board to compete with the 
general secondary school system either to smother the latter or to be 
smothered by it. We are fortified in our viw, Sir, by the arguments 
and conclusions of the recent Madrassah Edui'ation Committee that was 
appointed by the Government and whose re])ort was published only last 
year. Dealing w’ith the question whether md/JrassaJts, even reformed 
madrassahs^ should l>e brought under the Secondary Education Board, 
the Report of the Madrassah ICducation Committee remarks: — 

“If the high viadrassahs are placed under the proposed Board of 
Secondary Education, the Islamic Intermediate Colleges will 
have to present candidates at two different examinations to be 
conducted by two different bodies, viz., the Iligh Madrassah 
Examination to be conducted by the proposed Secondary 
Education Board and the Intermediate Examination to be 
conducted by a separate body. The difficulty may, of course, 
be obviated by dividing an Islamic Intermediate College into 
tw’o different institutions, a high madrasmlt and an Inter- 
mediate College consisting of two classes only. The Islamic 
Intermediate Colleges ow'e their development from high 
t vutdra^gsaJis to their present status to the recommendations of 

the Calcutta University Commission in Chapter XVI, para- 
graph 107,^ and obviously this will be a retrograde step.” 
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* ‘Another point which may be nrged in favour of placing the high 
^^ra^^sahs under the control of the proposed Board of 
Secondary Education is that by keeping tlie high ma4lr(jssahs 
outside the pale of Secondary Education the students of these 
institutions will be denied the opportunity of rubbing shoulders 
w’ilh non-Muslim students and also with the Muslim students 
of secondary schools. It may be pointed out that no non- 
Muslim student will ever care to be admitted to a high 
TJiadmssaJi for reading the Islamic course; nor is it j)ossible 
for a Muslim student from a general scliool to seek admission 
to a high m<nJr(iss(ih in view of the s])ecial nature the course 
taught in it,” and the Committet* concludes, “It will not 
therefore be in the interest of reformed nisudha to place 
them under the control of the lU'ojuHed Board of Secondary 
Education." 


Strangely, however, the Bill as reported hy the Select Committee 
proposes to bring not only the reformed hut even the old ty])e mtidraasahs 
under the Board. Surely the (Government ought to stand by the recom- 
mendations of the S]>ecial Committee apjminted by it. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Rai (^haiidhuri, you have already spoken for 
ulwut half an hour. 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Sir, I slmll finisb in 
two or three minutes. 

I now jwss on to the next point in the motion and here 1 would 
remind the House again that it is entirely supported hy the recom- 
mendation of the rniver^ity Commission which runs as follows: “We 
think that the w'iser course would be to entrust the B<jard with full 
responsibility for the administration of all Government high schools”. 
Honourable members will have noticed tlmt the Government high 
flchooLs, contrary to the recommendation of the (^)mmisHKm, have been 
kept outside the purview of the Bill, “Under any other arrangement,” 
the Commission observed, “there would be waste of public money through 
divided jurisdiction.” 

Should I also remind the House that even after the introduction of 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the Sir Rajeudra Retrenchment Com- 
mittee recommended that the Government schools should be deprovin- 
cialised apd sinc^e then the question of deprovincialisation has been 
pressed time and again in the I^egislature ? We should not forget that 
more than 15 lakhs of rupees are showered annually on schools thal 
have “ceased to he models.” 
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The last point taken in the motion that provision should be made for 
brinj^ing the Inspectorate under the full control of the Boa4d as soon 
as the Board begins to function is surely not a novel suggestion that 
we are making. Here also the Commission was of opinion that — 

“it is essential for the adequate performance of the functions of 
the Board that it should have an inspectoral staff of its own. 
Its responsibility would be unreal if in order to arrive at a 
decision as to whether it should grant recognition to a school 
or withhold it, it had to rely wholly upon the report of another 
authority.” 

It is unfortunate, Sir, that with so many vital points unconsidered 
or ill-considered the Government is going to press forward with the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill in the face of the widespread unrest 
created by it. It may be asked why we did not join the Select Com- 
mittee and press these amendments. Tlie simple answer is that if an 
Expert (k)minitiee appointed by the Government was of no avail, if 
protr4icted conferences failed to reach an agreement because Philip 
drunk with power refused to be soIku-, then what <‘liances w^ere there 
that we could have succeeded in the Select Committee? The circum- 
stanoes^ are such tliat the Opposition has only to rely on opposition 
inside as well as outside the Legislature in the hope — the hope of all 
the oppressed — tluit the right cause will triumph in the long run. 

Mr. P, BANERJI: Mr. Speaker, Sir, Mr. Kai Chaudhuri has 
moved his motion and left no points on which to si)eak regiirding this 
problem. In fact, his speech has been very argumentative and 
exhaustive, but Mr. Rai Chaudhuri forgets one fact when he cited the 
examples of England and other (ountries outside India and compared 
them with India. He should always remember thjit there is one law 
for England and another law for India. Only this afternoon there was 
a motion on which the House spoke and gave its verdict. Therefore, 
it is no good dilating on this point and citing examples. A.s Carlyle 
flays, there is a great deal of good advice but there is very little to 
perform. We know from the time the secondary education was 
intixKluced for the first time in India in 1925 there was a lot of ideiilism 
and there was a lot of policy to educate the people of this country 
outside. But what was there inside? We discussed the points and 
principles of the policy of English education in this country. We 
referred to the memorable despatch of Mr. Macaulay in 1835 towards 
the end of the rule of Ix)rd Bentiuck. In 1929 when the Rural Primary 
Education Bill was introduced this point of principle was discussed. 
Ever since the appearance of the evil star or the comet — I mean 
Dr. Jenkins — on the educational horizon of Bengal, such state of things 
has been continuing. If anybody refers to his speech he will find that 
Dr. Jenkins talked a lot about principles in those days in 1929. After 
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hearing all the leaders including you, Sir, he passed the remark that 
there had^been little discussion of principle and little introduction of 
educational idealism. According to Mr. Macaulay, what was the object 
of introduction of secondary eduosition in this country? This poipt is 
discussed in Mr. Macaulay’s despatch. Mr. Macaulay wrote: We 
have at present a Board for printing books which are of leas value 
than the piiper on which they are printed and for giving artificial 
encouragement by means of absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd 
physics and absurd philosophy. The despatch goes on tc» siiy — the 
object of giving English educ^ition is to create in this land a separate 
class that will serve as a buffer between the rulers and those over whom 
they ruled and it will be passible, as Mr. Macaulay anticipated, that 
the Irfflians will in dt) \ear,s torget their idwilisni, tiieir ideal religion 
and become t’hristiaiis. 

Now. Sir, tlnit is the underlying policy of the intrcuiuction of 
secondary educ4jti<»n in this country at the time <if the East India 
Compans ami (hat polic\ has l^een “ystematic^dly pursucMl up to tho 
present day ilirough the agency ot the I.(’.S. metnbers of the service 

in the British administKition. 

• 

Sir, the Ifon’ble Minister in his Statement of Objects and lieasons 
pointed out that the secondary education was um'ontixilled and without 
a definite plan and there were dual functions, one <d’ the Government 
departments and the other of the Eniversity. So, the whole object of 
this Bill is to control secondary education. Then it was sent to the 
Select Committee. It was expected that the Select Committee would 
make some improvements. 

I^et us now scrutinise what improvement the Select Committee have 
made in this respect. In the projiirible they have reconimemled that 
the words “and control” be omitted and the words “control and 
development” he added. In their opinion “(control” must sUiml; hut 
what sort of control it is? T .say it is undue interference by Govern- 
ment. Being the founder of many high schools — I can cite instances — 
iind from my owui experience, 1 can say that the Government policy 
has never been to encourage the secondary education in this country, 
but to retard the progress of education in this country. For instance, 
when Dr. Jenkins was the In.spector of Sclunds he t/ook away the grants- 
-in-aid of a school at C’ossimlwzjir, and ol another school in the southern 
extremity of the 24-Parganas on a flim.sy ground, namely, that in the 
upper four classes there were only 70 or 75 .students. That money wa.s 
allotted to other institutions the financial <^onditions of which were 
sound. From this small instance we shall be able to understand the 
actual state of affairs. Government are preparing grounds for a long 
time — and from 1929 attempts are being made — to take away the powers 
of the University in their hands. If an enquiry is made by the Hon’ble* 
the Chief Minister, he will find in how many cases the instkutions have 
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not been given affiliation to the UniTersity tbrpugh the intervention of 
the department of Government; because though practically affiliation 
rested with the University, the inspecting staff of Government opposed 
it at every step. Now, let us see what was the business of this inspect- 
ing staffs Their business was not to look after the improvement of 
education but to see whether a school was located in a fine building, 
whether there w^as any furniture in that school or not, etc. That was 
the policy of the Government. In our school-boy days the Inspector 
used to go and ascertain the standard of education. Now there is no 
inspecting staff’ to examine the standard and nature of education that 
is being given in a school. There is nobody to look after the health of 
the boys in the countryside. What are the Public Works Dej)artinent 
and othei* departments doing? They are certainly not looking after the 
health of the fathers of those boys. From what I have stated above I 
have (5ome to the conclusion that this Government has never been 
anxious to encourage and imjirove the secondary education of Bengal. 
On the other hand there are some institutions in which cases affiliation 
was not at first granted by the University, but afterwards on the 
recommendation of the inspecting staff', the University granted recogni- 
tion to those institutions. This is the state of affairs to-day. If, 
howevtt'', the policy of Government is to improve and develo]) secondary 
education, is it not fair that this Government control, I mean this 
official control, this undue interference, which has been ^sought to be 
taken by this Bill, ought to be taken away altogether and the Tlniver- 
sity should be given full control? Thi-s is the only way in which in 
this country education should be given to the })eople as has been 
suggested by ray friend Rai Ilarendra Nath Chaudhuri. Education 
should be given in such a way as will arouse national consciousness in 
the minds of the people and not that .sort of education wliitdi will teach 
tlie boys to imitate the western (u)uiitries and help them to be slaves. 
What has been the net result of the present system of education? The 
result has been that after being de(a)rated \\ith the “Masters” degree, 
the students qualify themselves only to say “1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient servant”. 

(At this stage the blue light w'as lit.) 1 need not dilate on this 
point, l)e('ause the blue signal has already been given. 

Sir, the Hon’ble Minister felt that the Bill, as it had emerged 
from the Select Committee, was not what it should have been. There- 
fore, another Committee was appointed and I do not know' why that 
Committee has broken. I have heard that only on one point agreement 
has not been reached 

(The red light was lit and one minute’s time was given to him to 
finish his speech.) 

It is therefore desirable that this Bill should go back to the same 
Select Committee, so that the Hon’ble Minister will find time to discuss 
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the matter turtiier. So far as I have heard, on many major points 
agreement lias been rearbed, and we hoj>e the remainiiiff point also will 
he finished in time. 

With these words, 1 sujiport tlie motion for recommittal. 

Babu KSIjETRA NATH 8INGHA: Sir, in rising to sujiport the 
recommittal motion of my friend Rai Harendra Nath Chaudluiri I 
eoncerned. I am not going to enter into the (|uestious that have been 
want to speak something so far as the interests of my own community 
are concerned. I am not going to entiu* into the questions that have 
been dealt witli in ih(‘ amendment of Mr. Rai (liamlhuri. I do not 
like to^enter into all those big tilings, those general (piestions, becauso 
big brains and big heads are necessary to com(‘ to a decision on those 
point.s. I wi.sh to speak only on my own subject — a subject to which 
I have trained m>selt throughout my long u‘ars of life, a subject that 
is in my mind, tliat i^ in my body and that is in m\ bruin, /.c., about 
the interests of the Scheduled Taste community — the most neglected 
peojde of this jirovince or rather of this world. 

^Mr. S])(‘aker. Sn, this Secondary Education Bill is a long asked for 
thing. People were asking tor this Bill for a long time. Even before 
the ('ommission jiresided over b\ Sir Michael Sadler was app'^inted, 
this pndilem ot secondary edmaition in Bengal was very acute. Sir 
Michael Sadler even sujiporteil the cause of the Scheduled Taste 
jieojde whom \ou ma> call the backward community or the depressed 
tdasscs, as uui please. There everybody admitted that some advantage 
and some ('onces.sion should be given to the backward classes who were 
really backward in tludr intellectual and educational attainments as 
well as in other mental (jualities of head and brain. Mr. Speaker, 
first (ji all, so tar as primary education is concerned, we have got little 
or nothing up to the present time though (lovernment ajijiears to be 
very serious tor our educational improvement. Then, so far as the 
middle English standard of education is concerned, the j)osition is 
that the district boards are doing one thing and the Government is 
doing another thing. The effect of that is like that of Raja Trishanku 
— it is neither in the heaven nor on the earth. As regards the Matri- 
culation Standard, the condition is still worse. The University is 
controlling the examinations, and the Government is controlling 
supervision. That is like “ 3(1 ^ ^ ^ ”1 In that view, 

Sir, we are thankful and grateful to Government that Government in 
spite of all its faults has at least realised the real position and brought 
forward this Bill l)efore the Assembly, although, I am sorry to say, 
the Hon’ble Minister has done but little justice to the millions of His 
Majesty’s subjects belonging to our community. We find that in the 
General Board out of a total of 48 seats only five seats have been* 
reserved and in the Executive Board only one out nf a total of 14 for 
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memberfi of tbe Scheduled Castes. May I ask the Hon’ble the 
Education Minister who is quite conversant with the hard tase of the 
Scheduled Castes to calculate the ratio on population basis of these 
dumb millions of His Majesty^s subjects? The Scheduled Castes 
constitute about a fifth of the total population of this province, and 
on that basis on a board of 48 members, their quota ought to have been, 
at least seven in the General Committee and at least two in the 
Executive Committee consisting of 14 members. We expected that 
some weightage would be given to us but, instead, our share has been 
reduced below what is legitimately our due. May I, therefore enquire 
what justice has been done to us by the Hon’ble the Education 
Minister? This, I submit, is really very sad. We are still grovelling 
in the same darkness we have been used to in the past. Our Jjosition 

is still like “ ^ and we do not find any loop- 

hole even to-day through which we can see the world of light, 
education, intelligence, civilisation and progress. Then, Sir, a com- 
plaint has been made in this Bill that the control to be exercised by 
Government is too much. Sir, we do not care for any control of any 
sort: we only want benevolent control, no maiter whether it, is 
Hitlerite, Mussolini's, Roosevelt’s or any one else’s : we welcome any 
sort of’ control only if it does some good to us. But, I submit, no good 
can be expected to be derived by us from the present measure 
Provision has been made for an Education Board for Scheduled Castes 
only, and we thank the Government that some separate arrangement 
has been made for us. But so far as the vital question is concerned, 
very scanty justice has been done to us. There is nothing in this Bill 
which will help us to stand on our own legs. In clause 23 provision 
has been made for a Committee for the Scheduled Castes wherein it is 
stated that this Committee will advise the General Board about 
Scheduled Castes’ education. J submit that this advice on the part 
of the Special Committee to the General Board will be nothing more 
than a pious wish. And this pious wish will always remain a mere 
pious wish because in this matter-of-fact world the strong is very 
unwilling to do something for the weak. 

Then, Sir, accusation has been levelled by some parties and by some 
people of this province that this Bill scents too much of communalism. 
So far as the Scheduled Castes are concerned, which form one-fifth of 
the total population of Bengal, having had no place worth the name 
in the field of education, we cannot but think of our own community 
and of our own communal intere.st8. If communalism is a sin, I am a 
sinner: if communalism is a crime, I am a criminal. There is nobody 
to take care of us, helpless people. For hundreds and hundreds of 
years we have been grovelling in the dark, and nobody ever cared to 
think for ua* It is a happy augury, therefore, that we have now 
begun to think for ourselves, and if this is communalism, we don’t 
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mind. As people of this land we claim as a matter of right what is our 
due and ^ must have it: we care not if this communaliem is going 
to pierce the heart of anybody else. 

’ Now, Sir, I will sound a note of warning to my Congress frieAds. 
We have been in the Opposition and with the Congress. We have had 

*to suffer a lot for having been in the Opposition, but we know tliat 
unless some people from our community suffer and make sacrifice on 
behalf of our community, we cannot assert our position and cannot 
rise. It is for this reason that we have Wen in the Opposition and 
have been working with the Opposition. And altliough we knew that 
had we gone to the Select Committee we could have got something for 
ourselves, we boycotted t)ie Select Committee along with the Congress 
Opjmsition. Now. Sir, wlien the Rill has emerged from the Select 
Committee and is beiore the House for consideration, we find tliat so 
many of our (h)ngress friends like Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri, 
Mr. Surendra Nath Bi.swas, Mr, Pratiil Chandra tlanguly, 
Mr. diianendra Nath Majumdar and others hav«* tabled a large number 
of amendments, but nowhere is there an\ mention in any one of these 
anuMidinents of the Scheduled (histiss or their community as whole: 
we can see through these amendments that they have made^ some 
provision even for the Muslims, but, alas, there is nothing for the 
Scheduled Castes who hav(‘ all along relied on them, have suffered with 
them and have had their good wishes all along. To our utter 
disappointment, Sir, here in the amendments tabled by the Congress 
members nothing is mentioned about their weaker brethren. This 
shows their real mind. 1 am afraid, Sir, as a result of our joining with 
the Congress and having been in the Opposition at great ]>crHonal 
sacrifice, the wliole Scheduled Caste community, will have to suffer for 
generations to come. 

Then, Sir, there is another side of the picture. It has been said 
that Government always looks upon the Scheduled Castes with kindness 
and have good intentions for them. But I ask my Scheduled Caste 
friends over there, what have they done in the Select Committee? We 
expected that our friends would be able to bring out something from 
their Coalition friends. But, in spite of the composition of the 
Scheduled Castes’ Committee, not a single improvement has been 
effected in the Bill. I myself know' some of my friends in the 
Coalition Group: they are very kind and good to us and we always 
expe(‘t something good to come from them. They are not here for 
their personal gratification at the sacrifice of members on this side. 
They must, do something for their own community. They must 
realise their own share for their own community and they must not 
only seek personal gratification and favouritism. It is not gowl for t 
them to secure personal gratification while we are suffering for them. 
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Sir, I do not enter into the analysis of the pittance that is given to 
our share, but 1 would like to submit one thing about this^pittance to 
Government. The Hon’ble the Chief Minister, in whom we have 
great confidence, should do something so that these five seats .should 
come to us either independently from the Scheduled Caste representa- 
tives or, I am bold to say that these five seats should be nominated by 
Government itself. We have no objection to that, but we do not want 
that we should be given to the wolves, wolves on this side and wolves on 
that side. 

About oiir ])Osition 1 can say this much on behalf of my friends 
that at present W{‘ cannot explain our position. W(* will watch the 
development day by day and will take our position a(‘cording to the 
position the Bill comes to. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Mr Speak er, Sir, in supporting 
the motion of Rai Hurendra Nath Chaiidhuri I hud an intention to 
speak in a different trend, but in view of the humorous speech, if I 
may be allowed to say so, I have altogether changed the direction. It 
is a very deep, very penetrating, very im])ressive s])ee(di, though the 
Chief Minister is Hleei)ing all the time just to avoid hearing the 
speech. Now, Sir, from tlie si)eech of our (‘steemed frimid Mr. Kshetra 
Nath Singha it is abundantly clear that this Bill is nothing but a 
qunrr(‘l over loaves and fishes. I)es(‘ribe aiiy princi]>]e you like or any 
idealism you like, if \ou so clioose, you can mention the name of 
Islam, try to depi(‘t yourselves as the saviour of Islam, but may God 
save us from th(*.s{* hundr(*d.s of saviours of Islam. Bui in the name of 
Islam, in the name of education, in the name of idealism, in the name 
t»f so many other things do not try to hush u]) and patcl up real 
things. Just s})eak like Mr. Singha lhat \()U want to divide the spoils, 
that you want to have the fish, that you want to liave the bread, that 
you want to have the butter. 1 would understand your situation, but 
do not try to depict it as an innovation, as tlie introduction of a new 
system of education. Do not spoil the name of education. Do not 
spoil the name of the ahiui mater through which you have come here. 
If there is a grain of gratitude in you, if there is any simse of gratitude 
in you, do not give the University a bad name and then hang it. Just 
after the speech of Mr. Kshetra Nath Singha it gives me an opportunity 
to speak in this strain. Now, let me discuss the Bill most dispassion- 
ately. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Y ou had then so. long been speaking passionately ! 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Had I not been impassioned, Sir, 
they wmuld have been impatient. 
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Now, ^r, in the Statement of Objects and Reasons I find the draft 
is like this. The object is tliat the development of Secondary Education 
cannot be allowed to drift indefinitely upon daiijirerous currents aimless 
and un(‘Oiitrolled. May J know from the Chief Minister what are those 
danireroiis (‘urrentsy Mav I know fr«)ni him what is the aim of this 

Bill to-day afid how lon^ it was aimless and in what direction it was 

heiiifr drifted!’^ Sir, what are those dangerous currents Are they in 
the dream of the Chief Mini>ttT when he (h‘pictt‘d tlouji as aimlessP 
May I know what is tlo* aim of the Chief Minister hini-^elf? 

Tlom af^ain. Sir, they say that representation of various eom- 
nuinities is ”uaranTeed and mterestt*d bodies such as the 1 ' niversities 
jijc ad(‘4iiately rept e>enl«'d , The estahli''hmi*nt of a Board of Secondary 
education \'il] make possi))le a planned eilieient <b‘velo]>nu‘nt and 
C(inti(d ol Secondary Schools and Secondary Kiiucation. May I know 
what is that plany N there any plan embodied in this Bill and is 

t}i(*i‘(‘ any sensible man who can s;iy that that jilan is efiicieni I' If 

thcie has heeii aii\ plan emho(lie<l in this Bill I find that that is a 
fdan (d conimunali^m all over Bengal, a plan to s(‘t fire to the yoiiny: 
tender hoys ol schools who have still b<‘en iletached from eonimunalism . 
AVe tlie elderly st'ction. we the piditically-mindcd jieopW, arc* 
([Uarellinp- over loaves and fishes. Now out plan is to ])oison the 
hiain, to poison tiic mind of those little hreys of the aj^e of f), 8, 10 or 
iLb tiiose innocent harmless hoys witli thl^ nijeetioii of eominnnaliHm . 
It Calciittti and Dacca have been iioisoiu’d witli this comiininaliHm, 
the Chief Minister's plan, if it is a jilan, is to inject this communalism 
to every youri^j hoy and ev<‘ry youipi’’ j^irl in every villa^’e, in every 
subdivision and in every disirn-t town. This is the only plan if tliere 
is any plan in this Bill, (Mr. Aumed IIosain : What about your 
nationalism P) 

If time had permitted I could have piven instances whereby you 
could have understood that we wer-e actuated by nationalism. You 
have come here only to-day. You are only a stran^^’er in tlie field of 
politics; you arc only a stran;rcr in the field of education. It was 
m(*ii like ourselves who at the a^'-e ol 21 having' left collei^es wcint 
into tlie villafres, started nij^lit schools and imparted education amonj^ 
the Miiliammadan pojmlatioii. Whc'n* were you then? Mr. Speaker, 
Sir, it may be a di^'res^ion. liut since the question has been raised liy 
a member of the Coalition Baity, let me say something; in this House 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Suhrawardy will siiiqiort me in this. Sir, 1 
was intimately known to the Ai< Brothers and when Maulana Shaukat 
Ali came to Calcutta I used to pro to .see him in the house of Mr. Shalieed 
Suhraw’ardy. I knew that Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy did not like me 
but still I w’ent and visited bim. When within closed doors we were 
discussing for more than 4*) minutes, Mr. Suhraw’ardy became 
impatient. He stepped into the room and said, “W^ll Maulana 
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Sahib, why are you wasting your time with him? They have not the 
slightest idea of being fair and just to the Muhammadans.^’ Now 
that you are intoxicated with power you forget the past. Now that 
you are in a communal majority, in a majority in the whole of the 
province, it is the Muslim majority group which is trying to cripple 
the Hindu interest. Had you been the representatives* of Bengal, I 
would have bowed down to your decision. You have come here on 
the basis of separate electorate, you have come here on the votes of 
Muhaiiiniadans only and with that protection you say that you 
rej)resent Bengal and you want to make a legislation which should be 
obeyed by the people 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid you are <ligressing too much. 

Mr, ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Sir, 1 have been forced to do so 
by the members of the Coalition Party; otherwise I had no intention 
whatsoever to do so. 

Sir, the Bill has been based on communal ctuisiderations. 

Mr^ SPEAKER: You please confine your arguments as to why 
this Bill should not be taken into consideration. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: All right, Sir In this Bill I 
would like to say that Government have taken up an undue attitude 
— an attitude which I cannot support. Government have proposed to 
take Hindu members in the Board by nomination. I claim to say 
that the Hindus are not so very inferior and I do not think that any 
community is so very inferior as to go by the back-door of nomination. 

Now, Sir, let me come to the loaves and fishes which the Bill 
provides. Before I enter into that complicated question, may I ask 
the Chief Minister to give me one straight reply? Have you got any 
principle to determine Hindu or Muslim representation? If so, what 
is it? At the time the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
now Act, was taken up, you did not agree to accept Muhammadan 
representatives who would l)€ selected by the joint votes of Hindu and 
Muslim voters. If that be your principle, if that be your 
idea, how' can you expect that you will give nomination 
to a few blessed Hindus and the Hindu community will accept them 
to be their representatives? Be very honest and straight-forward. 
These unpleasant questions may irritatei»you, and you may feel annoyed. 
By chance you are to-day the Chief Minister of Bengal and you are 
surrounded by flatterers. (Cries of “question” from the Coalition 
Benches.) There are people who have their own rights and who 
have their own privileges, and they cannot wait and forsake them 
simply because you happen to be the Chief Minister, 
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Mr. SPEAKER: May I ask, Mr. Ghose to address me? 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: All right, Sir. May 1 ask through 
•you, Sir, this question as to why the people of Bengal w’ho once adored 
the Chief Minister one day have now^ lost their confidence in him? 
•May T ask him through you, Sir, to explain how such a thing has 
taken place? It is an open secret. Sir, that a large section of the 
people of Bengal have lost confidence in Mr. A. K. Fazhil Huq. He 
knows it, I know it and everybody know's it, but may 1 know how it 
so happened? The people who once adored Maiilvi A. K. Fazlul Huq — 
the very same people have now lost their confidence in him. And why? 
It is b^*ause of communal spirit and communal consideration that such 
an un])Ieasant thing has taken place in their attitude towards the 
late Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq (laughter from the Ojiposition Benches) — 

I would say the late Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, because in our vision he 
is dead and gone. He is now a changed man — a man in whom we have 
lost all confidence. 

•Mr. SPEAKER: I la dieve \ou are speaking dispassionately. 
(Laughter. ) 

Dr. NALINAKSHYA 8ANYAL: Long live Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq! 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA GHOSE: Sir, in the course of the speech 
which he delivered at the time of introducing tin’s Bill he said thjjit 
one of the objectives was to make the Board autonomous. How he 
has made the Board autonomous is more than transparent when we 
read the sections whereby Government takes away all powers of the 
Board, Government controls the Board at every stage, in every form 
and at every step and still he .says that one of the objectives is to make 
the Board autonomous. If this be the sign of autonomy, 1 do not 
know how to crush an institution and how to control things. 

Sir, may I now come to the other side of the thing, namely, the 
setting up of several committees. In every committee, I find that there 
is communal colour, communal spirit perineal ing. If time permits, 

I can show you, Sir, quoting clau.ses and .sections in which different 
provisions have been made, that everything is pure and simple com- 
munal. In clause 19 (/) (yi (/) the provision runs thus: “Provided 
further that of the two such in.s 4 )ecting officers one shall be a Muslim 
and one sLall l>e a Hindu.” In every clause, in every section we 
find that the outlook is that if there are four members, two will be 
Hindus and two will be Muslims and if there are two merahers one j 
will be a Hindu and the other will be a Muslim. Is this spirit in 
consonance with an Education Bill and with educational institutions? 



Sir, the most pathetic sight is noticeable when it is stated / ''Provided 
that if the person referred to in clause (d) is not a Muslim, the person 
co-opted under clause (//) shall be a Muslim, and if the person referred 
to in clause (d) is a Muslim, the person co-opted under clause (/^) 
shall he a Hindu.” What a fine and nice pre-arrangement and still 
they say that this Kill is not of a communal cliaracier A fine pre- 
arrangement no doubt I When we come to educaticjii ])roper, we find 
a Muslim instructor for Muslim education, a S(‘he»luled Caste instructor 
for Scheduled ('aste education and a taste Hindu instructor for the 
education of Ca^te Iliiiflus. Sir, education is ('ducat ion. I do not 
find any Director of Physical Instruction. Just appoint a iMiislim 
Director of physical educj^tion and a Director ot Scheduled ( aste 
physical education. Appoint Directors for Muslim mental education. 
Scheduled Caste mental education and ('aste Hindu mental education. 
Here, Sir, the ideology is Muslim and everytliing is Muslim. I 
remember. Sir, one day you asked me to maintain the standard of this 
House, but where there is no standard it is impossible to maintain it. 
It has become like “Hindu r/ud' or “Muslim c/m”; the KiM is like 
that. Hindus so many meml>ers, Muslims so many members and 
Scheduled Castes so many members. Throw this Bill into the platform 
of thc’Howrah station and let the rendors say “Hindu r/uj" “Muslim 
c/o;” ! 

With these words, Sir, I finish my speech and m> appeal to Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Hu(| or the late Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hmi is: come forward with 
that spirit, with that outlook and with that attitude if there is still 
life in you. (Applause from (’ongress Benches.) 

SrIJut NARENDRA NATH DAS GUPTA : Mr. Speaker, Sir, ^ 

AssemblyC3 TOT 

<7T I ^ 

^ European Mr. Wordsworth “I hope 

that in the Select Committee we may do certain things — we 
may reduce officialism, we may smooth comers in communalism.** 
Wordsworth nfm to Select Committeeci; 

I fVl, Select (Committee {%q OT 

Of^ti OT (7T^ T?r ^ i 

Select (\)mmittee (71 Bill tfOT '^3 

ftoc5. "5^3 '3rtTtpfi*T i 

BUM? member^il? GO 8V ^ TOTC^ I 

^ member (7T^ ftoT 

I ft’JOT W ^ TOTC^ I (Remark 

from Coalition Party: Wrong, wrong.) 
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■^KlTTwronlr right. 51^ Muslim StfvM W/TO ^ TTI 

'Tffsisn, cn 5f«(i ^rt!ii«n i ctc^ '»mw ^ ct »r< «rf?i 

®*w?rs^ ’rf^f^ '5tTO ^ ftsre ftciv 
■VcB^, ’BWit !n5|5irT 5Rn, frgWf ’ri-3Ftft^ f^«nfin f^- 

•cvjsc^ Bw^ffe ^ I ^ c? (Tfris Pr¥i wti? 5n:«fT 

<ff 'Q Pr>Fl? trHII»H 'STtt^l 4f?1 30 <i 'S ^tRsO 3ff? 

fet c^Ksi^tat ’Tt«oir 3n:<!^ 'str* ?mi feftts 

jfCW 4^ 3n5 3?^ I '•flw British Government tp^ 'T’TjRl TCif 

'il’F 'Bi? ^ 3 F n“g>rtnr<t ^ ^ Sft® tou:^ i urtf^ 

3^(3? '^let'so'T ii|?; y? ®st3t C’T •rt^J'si ®tet9 ’Mf% ^*179*1 ^rilTO 

ft'yrtoi y? 3n i f%i, ilO ct 4^ 95(09 

9309 «r3TT ^t«9'C3rC‘^9 '91^ I 90 '9ftC3r9 9C9 

9*39t9 f9c*09 ^f99t9r93 ^‘^‘f 3Rrc5 gvfre ?ir ^ c9? 9?9 
93(3T 9Rt9f9 OI C9' -90 ? '31^ f9C99 9t9r'SfiT9 3n:9T ft’TI 95lt« 9(9(3^ 5t9S 
'9t9tr9M 9t9 3rl»r I JTfr C9C99 ft’Fl Orf®, tfl'rtw fw CO '9198 

9t9 f9*jl997t9ar9 SFBf%91 OTO C9ft3r 0997 Tff^ 3^ ^’c# 

■3C^J ^C9 C9^ f%91 9r9f9CSf?t .O, C9^ Pf91 99%^ 99 

Onf I Primary Education^^ 3Ff^ Secondary Education 
Secondary Educational? University Education^? 

f?C5T ^ I ?T3r f% tppfc^ Secondary EducationC?t 

control ^?P?1 ?f? I Control ^t? Sctrij f% ^ ?■? ^ I 

<il^?Rt? (Tf^ Primary Education Boards? I 

ft*? ?? Primary School *f’’ir5t? '5’Cif '^Vs District 

Board 'il ?*<n ?C?'3 grants-in-aid I 

cSl?rfrt tft^r^lFtrST C*f^ 'il^ C^ I ^ 

▼ST WPit^ 5'Ci?^ I Secondary Education Bill 

f^Xf?^c?Rr f?«rTfsT? cn^ih ^ ?f yc? ?rc? i 

▼!?!? ^^55^ ▼TJ (7f^ ▼5T^f%C^ Board<il? =Tarf% f%C5 ^ I ▼tW?ts«TI- 
(TfCH TO ^ ▼tc^ ' 3 t? ?r?i 0/8 3 ^r^tr^rr ▼tfro i 

TO?T5r ?wr^of? ^ ?:r?w <trfh?f? Ttfro i ▼r?!? 
?r?T ;5t^ TOf? 05^^ Caste Hindu .il?,- Scheduled 

Ca.tee — ▼Prf? (Tf^ C^S TOO^ ▼tS ft*? ^8 "ftro" ^ I ^5f?TO C?tfSR 

>1:^ 8 c^tft I ^1 ifipp ymrnuf? ?t?i tot 

▼nmi yfft? -fftni 

yg r ^i*r>H ?i? c?^ 

TO^ft cy^Tft crom ^ ; firf c? ??? c? 
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sfWtfjr S’f? 4? f^TOT <rf?i ^rttsTm^i ®fifRf 

"^5 I fTOT Briti h Government ^ 

^ ^t^fl5 Tf?l Muslim League 

fir*J7Tf^ ' f^To? ^^f?r I <7r Muslim League 

f^RCTt i;t^1 GT frytfij* (7T ^Hl ^ I 

^:<T ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cn? ^ I c?(:-r <71 31 tr^trz:: 

M3 inrtr4 1 'Tt ^ ^ ^ 

ypfc^ mi't I 

'Siftfer fenfet^ w fror, 

c^ to" 

T|fr:rM5^ (i)^ ^ror^l (Laughter from Coalition 

Benche-.) iFt^, I (TT ^rs Britich Government ‘^^fl 

^rtWT ^51^ ^trtTTf^ ^prl^c^'t^t rrj,r<?"JT 1 

f?JT British 7C^ (TT^T TO ^?r, r?l^ Bill })a s 

Tm\~< ^fiH “pass" TO ^1 ot^prt^TOT Ttz ’wsi 

(71 m TOr (71 (TFt^ TO ^ , (7T^ 

l^fTTf, (7! '’VT31 fTOSf^ '^firs ^ ^^TORf 
^^froP^Ftrtx ^ (71 (7f?n 15 : 7711 :^, (7T (71 f^' 

<fX?f‘t I ^WlM Not^ 

TOT TO^ ^1 TO ^1-:TO ^IRF ^ 

trf%^ TOT ^stTOi "srtTOi (Tir^ Wt‘X 1 

?r«l>n TO %Tt5T?l^f^ Sck^ I Govem- 

menM^ fTOtft^ TOTS TO TO f%TOn '^TlT? Srk^ I ^ TO' 

M3 ^'5X3 TO C^ f^r^TO TOTO TO ^5ftTO 

^ 'stu f*ti sc'^ I 

Mr. MANMATHA NATH ROY: Mr. Speaker, Sir, the matter 
which is betorp us to-day is of vital importance. Any wrong step 

will be fraught with the gravest danger to the country and the 

nation. We expected from the Hon'ble the C'hief Minister a statement 

of the policy of the Government, when he moved that the Bill along 
with the report of the Select Committee, be taken into consideration, 
but we have been sadly disappointed. It is ^eall,^ very unfortunate 
that the Bill should be rushed through in this manner. 

Sir, at the very outset in this Bill we find a provision which is mis- 
^ ohievous on principle. The Bill is intended for secondary education, 
but we do not find in the Bill any definition as to what form of educa* 
tion is seccjndary education and the strange part of the thing is that 
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the Prov^cial Government has been directed to deteruiiue what form 
of edticatioii should be secondary education. Sir, there can be no 
proposal more pernicious than this. The Bill should determine what 
form of education is secondary education, whether it is secular educa- 
tion for both the coininunities or e<lueation intended for onlv (uie com- 
» munity and ^vhat are the different forms of secondar\ education con- 
templated. This is the function of the Legislature ami tlie Provincial 
Government should not he allowed to usurp this fuiu'tion of the 
Legislature in this matter (d vital importance. 


Sir, the next obnoxious thing that we find in the Bill is that seats 
have been allotted in the Board, in the Executive ( ouncil and other 
(’oTuinettees on a communal basis. These are all academic bodies 
in the constitution of which ])olitics or the politics of communalism 
must be di.scarded. The temple of learning .should not be allowetl 
to be desecrated with such communal and non-academic considerations. 


Again, the distribution of seats among the two ccunmunities has 
been very unjust and unfair to the Hindu communit> and they have 
got far lesN than what lh(*\ are entitled to on the basis of the scluxd- 
goiiig i)opul.ition Ido' (alcutta rniversity which will ])rovide for 
the ])ost-.secfuidar\ stage must have more than o re]>reseiital ives^m the 
Board. An^ argument in sup])ort of this is hardl> ne(*essar\ . 

Sir, we next find (hat the President is to be appointed by tbe 
(lovej nment. This is a relic and an anachronism of the jiast. l*re- 
judices die hard no doubt but there is no justification whatsoever for 
introducing this in this new measure. 

Then in clauses 11 A, 12 and 14, we find that the Vice-President is 
not to be trusted. The President cannot clelegate powers to tbe Vice- 
l^resideut, and the Vice-President cannot discharge the duties of the 
President during temporary vacancies except with the samjtion of the 
Provincial (jovernmeut. Amazing indeed ! Such a proposal is un- 
known in the annals of any self-governing institution and the Bill 
must be so modified as to give the Vice-President the j)ower to exercise 
the functions of the President on such occasions. You must trust the 
Vice-President and the Board which elected him. 


Then in clause 1<S, the Select Committee have gone beyond the 
scope of the Bill. In the Bill it was provided that the Board w’ould 
not hold the Matriculation Examination, but the Select Committee 
now* suggest that the Matriculation Examination or an examination 
equivalent to it will be held by tbe Board. It seems to me that as we 
did not agree to serve on the Select Committee, this vindictive propo.sal 
has been made outside the scope of the Bill. 

Then again., there is no provision for the payment of any compen- 
sation to the University. By holding the Matriculation Examination 
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University derives an income which is utilised for higli^r educa- 
tion and the University will be seriously handicapped if compensation 
is not given to it. 

Then, Sir, in clause 20 there is an astounding provision that all 
schools recognised by the Calcutta University, however efficient they 
may be, will lose recognition after the expiry of two years from the 
passing of this Bill. Secondary education. Sir, has largely been the 
result of private enterprise. Most of the schools have been efficiently 
managed and maintained on private generosity to the extent of several 
crores of rupees all these years and they have done their work as well 
as was expected of them and it would be brutal — I cannot find another 
word for it — to kill all these institutions by a stroke of the Ij^gisla- 
ture. 

Then, Sir, one very important essential is that the Board should 
be autonomous. It must not be a mere department of the Government 
and it must be allowed to work free from any governmental domination 
— I deliberately use the word ^‘domination” — and untrammelled by 
extra-academic considerations. It must be in the power of the Board 
to approve of its own budget and the sanction of the Government 
should' not be necessary. Look at other self-governing institutions. 
The sanction of the Government is required only in very exceptional 
cases. The provision of Government grant, as we find in th» Bill, is 
ridiculously low and cannot bring about any improvemetni. The mere 
setting up of a Board without adequate fund cannot bl4ng about any 
improvement in secondary education. The Board jshould have the 
authority to enter in its Budget such amount as is required for the 
purpose of the Act and the Government should be expected to make 
the necessary provision. 

Then, Sir, we find certain clauses of the Bill, namely, clauses 43, 
45 and 4ti under which Government can inspect the Board, suspend 
any resolution of the Board and reconstitute the Board. These, Sir, 
are wholly inconsistent with the autonomy which such a Board must 
possess in order that it may discharge its functions properly with a 
view to educate the country and the nation. 

Then, Sir, in the constitution of the Executive Council we find a 
provision that out of lb or 17 persons there will be the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Assistant Directors of Public Instruction, 
Deputy Directress of Public Instruction for Female Education and two 
Inspectors and it cannot but be conceded that these latter four are 
all subordinates to the Director of Pulilic Instruction and cannot there- 
fore have any independent voice or existence in the Council, with the 
^ result that the Director of Public Instruction will have a solid block 
^ of five to vote with him. Sir, we must also take note of one fact, 
namely, thui public good will is necessary in the composition of the 
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new authority and we cannot forget to what large extent the country 
has t^n agitated over the revolutionary (Mr. Jogesh Chakdka GtiPtA : 
Reactionary.) yes, reactionary provisions of the Bill. 

Then, Sir, there are other matters with regard to which the sanction 
of Government has been provided for. The making of regulations by 
the Board is proposed to be subject to the sanction of .Government. 
Why should it be so? Cannot the Board be trusted to do this? 

Then, with regard to the conditions framed for the distribution of 
grants, they are to be subject to the approval of Government. Why 
is that necessary? (Mr. Atul Krishna Ghose: Because it is autono- 
mous.J Don’t you trust your Board? 

Then, Sir, the question of eligibility for election and appointment 
of members of the Board is a matter for the judiciary to decide and 
the Government must not be allowed to usurp that function. 

I may finally say that if the autonomy of the Calcutta University 
in respect of the Matriculation Examination is touched, the Matricu- 
lation will lose much of its sanctity in the country. 

With these words I support the motion for recommittal. 

Aiffminmieiit 

It being 8-25 p.m, — 

The House was adjourned till 4-45 p.m., on Wednesday, the 3rd 
September, 1941, at the Assembly House, C'alcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

Thk Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on • 
Wednes'lay, the M September, 1941, at 4-45 p.m. 


Present: 

r 

Mr. Speaker (the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizul Hauue, c.i.e., 
Khan Bahadur) in the Chair, 9 Hon’ble Ministers and 200 members. 


STARRED QUESTION 

(to which oral answer was given) 

State-aid to Industries Fund. 

M03. Mr. M. MOSLEM ALI MOLLAH: (a) Will the Hoii’ble 
Minister in ehar^'-e of the Afrrieulture and Industries De})artment he 
pleased to state whether there is an\ State-aid to Industries Fund under 
the Government of Berijral? 

(h) If the answer to ({t) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state — 

(/) the year when the Fund was created; and 

(//) the names of the donors to the Fund with the amount of dona- 
tion given by each since its creation? 


MINISTER in charge of the AGRICULTURE and INDUSTRIES 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Mr. Tmizuddin Khan): (^0 Yes. 

(b) (t) 19^3. 

(it) A statement is laid on the Table. 



19^.3 QUESTIONS. »1 

SiaiemSu referred to in reply to clause cf starred question No. 103. 
List of Donoks. 

• 

Amount donated. 

r- — ^ ^ Date of receipt. 

Cash. Security 

value. 


Name of Dqpor. 


(1) Mr. S. C. Mitter, Indus- 
trial Engineer, now 
Director of Indus- 
tries, Bengal. 

<2) Khan Sahib Maulvi M. 
S. Azizuddin. 

(3) Rai A. N. Das Bahadur 

(4) Mr. G. D. Birla 

(5) Rai Dr, U. N. Brahma- 

chari Bahadur. 

(6) The Hon’ble Nawab 
K. G. M. Faroqui, 
Khan Bahadur. 

(7) Ditto 

.(8) Mr. Hurdot Roy Moti- 
lal Chamaria. 

(9) Sir Harisankar Paul, 
Kt. 


Rs. a. p. Rs. 

10,000 0 0 

2,500 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

10,000 

4,400 

600 

15,000 0 0 

8,544 4 4 


r)th April, 1933. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

13th June, 1933. 

Ditto. 

26th June, 1933. 
7th July, 1933. 

24th August, 1933. 


Total .. 39,044 4 4 15,000 


Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon ble Minister 
be pleased to state whether tlie (yovernment intend to bring in a State- 
Aid to Industrie.s (Ainendinent)^Bill very soonF 


The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: The Bill has already, 

been introduced in another place. 
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UNSTARRED QUESTION 

(answer to which was laid on the table) 

Carnival at Ramkeli fair in Malda. 

79. Mr. ATUL CHANDRA KUMAR; {a) Is the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of the Home Department aware — 

(?) that the Ramkeli fair in Malda district is a pilgrimage for 
Vaishnavas; and 

(?i) that a carnival party was allowed permission for gambling 
there P 

(/*) If the answer to (a) (??) is in the affirmative, will the Hon'ble 
Minif'ter be pleased to state whether any donation was realised for the 
War Fund from the said carnival at Ramkeli? 

MINISTER in charge of the HOME DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Khwaji Sir Nazimuddin): (o) (?) Yes. 

(ii) No. 

(/') Does not arise, 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: With reference to answer (a)(u), 
will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state the purpose of allowing 
permission to the carnival party? 

The Hon’hle Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: The answer is in the 
negative. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE. I am sorry, I did not notice it 
before. 


Delay in answering questions. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Mr. Speaker, Sir, may 
1 invite your attention to a matter which was mentioned to you by my 
honourable friend, Mr. Cham Chandra Roy 6 times, and I am 
endeavouring to do so for the 6th time? The speed at w^hich questions 
are answered * 

Hr. SPEAKER: I have, as a matter of fact, this morning looked 
threagh the whole file, and I propose to inform the Government that 
there must be more questions answered. 
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Mr. ifHARENOU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: The point is that we 
after giving notice of a question have to wait for 12 days according 
to the rules and even if it takes a longer time, it can only take a 
. reasonably longer time. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have myself seen the file. I believe there are 
about one dozen questions concerning one department and about 5 or 6 
questions concerning another department which should have been 
answered by this time. 

Mr. NIHARENOU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: I do hope, Sir, that 
you ^11 take very serious notice of it, and you will see that it may 
not be necessary for any member to mention it on the floor of the 
House again. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If no notice is taken, we shall have to devise 
some other means. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: I hope that my sixth 
time will be the last time that we shall have to mention about it. t 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA GH08E: About six months back, I put a 
question with regard to Calcutta tenants and from the Local Self- 
Government Department I understand that after a long delay they 
have given a reply to that question. Will you please enquire, Sir, 
whether the reply has come to this department? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Just send me a note about your question and 
then 1 shall do the needful. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Bengal Sacondary Education Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House will now resume further discussion on 
the Bengal Secondarj' Education Bill. 

Mr. NISHITHA NATH KUNDU: Sir, I rise to give my whole- 
hearted support to that very pertinent motion, namely, the motion for 
recommittal of the Bill to the Sl*le<'t Committee moved so very ably by 
my esteemed friend Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. I do not dare 
improve on the suggestions that were put forward by him laat evening 
and I believe that any Government that have at heart the welfare of^ 
the people of this province will have no hesitation to accept those lines 
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suggestions for amendments, I also draw the attentW^n of this 
House to the unbiassed critjcism that wa» offered by Mr. Maninatha 
N»th Huy which also deserves very careful attention from Govern- 
ment. Before going into the Bill itself, I should like to take you to 
those observations made in the recommentations of the Calcutta 
University Commission and I believe that they will give us some 
assistance in considering impartially the Bill and its provisions. 
Every one of us is aware that that Commission took very great care 
before recommending a new authority, namely, the Board of Secondary 
Education to ascertain the circumstance.'^. T shall only (piote a dozen 
sentences from Chapter XXXI, Part II, Volume IV of the report of 
the Calcutta University Commission. Sir, those are the important 
observations that they wanted the Government to keep in \^ew in 
constituting the Swondary Education Board and in developing the 
education and educational system in the province. They observed : 
“no boys and girls should be shut out either by the straitened means of 
their parents or by the remoteness of their home from acceyis to the 
training, et<‘.“ Then again* “t/o restrict education would be unjust and 
short-sighted”. They also felt that “the country needs more and 
better education”. 

On Y>^ge '10, in discussing how this rwrganisation may be ,su<‘cessful. 
they say that “such a reorganisation will be successful in proportion to 
the good will with which it is viewed by the ])ublic at large. The 
public must feel assured that the proposed changes will give larger and 
more varied educational opportunities to the younger generation and 
that the financial sjicrifices which they entail may confidently be 
expected to yield a remunerative return”. Eater on they say on i>age 
«‘ll “The feeling springs from a conviction, or it might be truer to say 
from an instinct, that education should not be controlled in all its 
vital issues by a bureaucracy, however com])etent and disinterested, 
ac'ting in the name of the Government”. Eater on they j)roceeded to 
say that it must have behind it a strong movement of public opinion 
and it must be accompanied by greatly increased expenditure from the 
public funds. 

Now, Sir, let us examine and scrutinise the Bill itself whether 
these recommendations hav been followed in formulating the Bill. 

I think, Sir, that nobody in this House can have anything to say 
against these observations and I believe they will readily accejd these 
obsetw^ations as very good observations and suggestions for constitution 
of the Board and for really developing the education and the 
educational system in this province. * 

Now, if we look to the Bill we see that the Select Committee has 
vtl^ne im])rovement in the original drafting of the Bill, namely, 

they have added the word “development” in the preamble and in some 
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clauses, bil I do not find any trace or any line of suggrestion whatso- 
ever as to how they are going to develop the education and the edu- 
cational system except the addition of the word “developiuent’\ From 
•a close study of the Bill it is seen that they have only tried to control 
"and regulate education. Though the recommendation, as I quoted 
4)efore, was tUiit it would be a short-sighted policy to decrease the 
number of the present educational institutions, we see from a clause 
in the Bill that after the expiration of two years automatically affilia- 
tion to all the existing educational institutions will cease. Now, 
nobody can say that this affiliation was granted for no reason c^r 
purpose whatsoever. When this Bill will he passed into an Act and 
enhircq^l, these institutions will he allowed to run for two years. 
Therefore, it may he said that ajiparentl\ (Government do not think 
that this affiliation was granted to these institutions wrongly or unjustly. 
So, what reason can there be to discontinue tiiis affiliation after two 
yeais if it is not in the mind of the (Government to abolish a large 
numher of existing ediK'ational institutions If ue look into the clauses 
which provide for expenditure foi‘ develojmient of education, we are 
constrained to say that the grant has been very scnuity and against th(‘ 
ohMO vation that larger and larger sums should he provided from public 
funds. From the (Tovernment rejiort we find that only one-si?fth or 
rather 1*1 per cent, of the total expenditure is borne by the (Government 
towards the maintenance of these educational institutions. Now, over 
and above that they have added only Us. 25 lakhs. It is really very 
ridiculous and cannot he said to help in any way the real development 
of <ulu(‘ation and the educational sy.stem of the provin(’e. 

As regards the numher of jieisons that will constitute the j)Urent 
Board, I submit, Sir, that the numher has been ver\ unwieldy. There 
was .some observation made by the Calcutta T niversity (Commission 
regaiding this numher to eonstitute the Board. ’Jolley said ; ♦ * * 
Bengal with .strict limitation of number whicli is desirable on groumls 
of economy and for administrative convenience — 1 am (pioting only a 
poition of a sentence. 

Now, we have seen in the clauses that this body in order to continue 
their work will incur a very large .sum ami for that Ks. 1 lakh is 
provided. 

Now, Sir, if we examine .some of the provision of clause IH where 
]>o\vers of the Board have been given, we find that though the power 
of ])repariug the syllabus has beeu taken away from the Calcutta Fni- 
ver^ity, though the power of jmld’cation of text-books has been taken 
awa.v from the Fniversity and though all sorts of control in holding 
and managing examinations have been taken away from the T^niversity, 
still strangely it has been mentioned in the clause that that Matricula- ^ 
tiou Examination will be the Matriculation Examination of the 
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Calcutta Fniversity. In constituting the Executive Council two mem- 
bers have been taken who are not members of the parent body. I think 
that is against the general principle on which executive councils are 
forpied. Not satisfied with this control, there have been inserted two 
clauses in the Bill, namely, clauses 45 and 46 by which the parent body, 
the Executive Council and other committees have been practically mad6 
non-entity committees and all sorts of control have been kept with the 
Government. 

So, Sir, to summarise my arguments I should say that the Board 
has really been another department of Government. We therefore, 
suggest that this Bill should be recommitte<l to the Select Committee 
for further consideration. This Bill should not be passed in thi's House 
with indecent haste. Everybody knows that the Government party, if 
it so wishes, can pass the Bill even in the teeth of Opposition. 

(At this stage the member reached the time-limit but was allowed 
one minute’s time.) 

It is very regrettable io see the unreasonable attitude of the party 
in power. It even refuses to allow some time to the informal com- 
mittee which is sitting for the purpose of arriving at an agreed solu- 
tion. •‘It might have not only saved the time of this House if it could 
have come to any agreement, but also saved a disaster and the retarda- 
tion which are sure to come upon the educational system of this pro- 
vince, if the Bill is passed without the desired modifications suggested 
by the Opposition. It is no credit on the part of the party to hasten 
the Bill. They should keep in mind that it is not by mere force of 
their numerical strength that the Bill should be passed, but they should 
try to convince the Opposition by arguments and then pass the Bill. 

With these words I support the motion of recommittal. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: On a point of order. Sir. 
Your attention was drawn to the fact that the Minister in charge of the 
Bill was absent and you have been good enough to say that he is being 
represented. We find that there are three Ministers in the Treasury 
Benches — one is talking with another gentleman, two others are sleeping 
over the matter. No notes are being taken. Are we here to discuss 
things in an unreal atmosphere? 

Mr. Khwaja 8HAHABUDDIN: Sir. I was one of the members of 
the Select Committee. I am also a Parliamentary Secretary. I am 
taking notes and shall take notes on important points, if necessary. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA 8EN: Mr. Speaker, I remember to have 
' read a book by a distinguished English writer which begins with the 
line “dear reader, let me tell you at the outset what my book is not. 
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It is nothi^ about such and such things.’* The preamble to this Bill 
might as well and appropriately begin with the line “let it be said at 
the outset what this Bill is not^ — it is nothing about education”. Yes, 
this Bill has nothing to do with education, its title notwithstanding. 
•It is a mere power-grabbing mejisure of a political-cum-communal 
jiature in thejield of education. It is an undisguised atteinj)t by an 
uninformed and problematic political majority to dominate otliers in 
the field of education. It begins with the basic assumjttion whicli is 
but a half-truth, nz., that “secondary education in Bengal is at 
present uncontrolled”. I do not pn)pose to enter into a detailed 
examination of this question beyond .saying that it is only a plausible 
excuse Jor introducing a power-grabbing measure under the guise of an 
educational reform. It is known that sini'e the Kducation Despatch 
of lSn4 the Government policy has been one of gradual withdrawal 
from the field of secondary education in the province. This policy, 
whatever its motive might have been, had this one redeeming feature 
that it left secondary education free to develop itself with little or no 
interference from the State though it did not su]>ply the necessary 
means for its development which it might as well do without binding 
it to the chariot wheels of the Government. 

From the Bill that has been placed before the House it do(*s not 
seem that the Government have at all realised the vastness and the 
complicatediiess of the educational problem that confronts them and 
the country to-day — a problem, which you. Sir, characterised the other 
day from your place in this House as “the greatest problem that was 
baffling India and was standing in the way of satisfactory progre8.s”. 
They talk glibly of “control” “plan” and “development” of secondary 
education without realising what these words really imply. They do 
not formulate what is abs<dutely essential for the ])urpose and what 
the Sadler Commission called “a ooiistructive educational policy” by 
which I would mean an educational drive towards the resolution of 
the great cultural and socio-economic crisis that has overtaken the 
land to-day. I am afraid they are merely toying with educational 
ideology. They do not ])ropo.se to set apart necessary funds to work 
out the vast educational programme w’hich must be the practical 
counter-part of an education Bill. They intend to do nothing more 
or nothing less, as can be read betw^een the lines, than reduce the 
number of the existing 8ch(»ols in utter disregard of the salutary 
principle laid down by the Sadler Commission, that Bengal must 
have “more and better educaticm”. They will give us less education 
but not better education. In a* word their vision does not extend 
beyond the political objective of having more power for themselves 
and the community which dominate them in tl^e field of education as 
elsewhere though there is no justification historical or otherwise for ^ 
this act of aggrandisement. 
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1 have characterised the Bill as a power-grabbing measwe. While 
the Sadler Commission made it abundantly clear that the Secondary 
Education Board “must be autonomous in so far as its administration 
is (;un(!erned”, this Bill makes the board (‘ompletely subservient to the 
Secretariat as may be seen from sections 32, 45, 46, 47 and 51. Time 
will not [)ermit a detailed examination of this aspect oj, tlie question^ 

1 will conclude it by pointing out the danger of “linking education far 
too closely Avith political events and uncertainties”. It is bound to 
lead to a political abuse of the educational machinery by landing it 
in the most dangerous way to the machinations of the unscrupulous 
and partisan (ioverninent of tf)-day and also (»f the future of which there 
will be no dearth so long as the Communal Award remaiiiys. We 
cannot, therefore, lend our support to it. 

Now, a few words about the communal aspect of the Bill. Wliile 
s[)eaking on the Bill last ;vear T said that we on this side oi the House 
(jii principle stood oj)pf)sed to any cominiinal rej)reseutation in the 
field of education. Believing as we do in the nation-building value 
of education, we do not see how' the (luestion of <‘ominiinal rejnesentation 
comes in. If we take up the practical si<le of education fii^t, ^ay, 
educatipn in agriculture and industry, which the Sadler (Commission 
stressed so much in their report, who is there so original among us to 
suggest that there is something called Muslim a<^i icult ure and Muslim 
industry as a s(*ience as distinguished trtmi Hindu agriculture and 
Hindu industry and rirv rersa whivh necessitates the appointment ot 
an Agriculture-Industry Board on communal lines’:^ 

]?ext. Sir, if it be the (juestion of appointing a Board of Educational 
Ex[)erts, who is there so original us to suggest that the fundamental 
educational ])rinciples that govern the Muslim mind must be dis- 
tinguished from those that govern the Hindu mind and rice versa 
which necessitates the (‘omposition of the Board on communal lines? 

I must not insult the intelligence of the Minister in charge of (he 
Bill by suggesting that he really believes in any such silly non-sense. 
But there is one aspect of the question, r/c,, the cultural asjiect which 
may from the communal point of view exercise the mind of an lionest 
explorer in the field. There may be a lurking suspicion in the mind 
(»f one community that the other ma\ through education and the 
educational machinery make a (‘ulturul domination over it. It is 
openly hinted that the Hindu mind is at present dominating education 
and educational ideas in the land. Yes, this is true and for historical 
reasons. When the English culture iinaded this land the Hindu mind 
with its innate catholicity and receptiveness drank deep of this cultui-e 
while our Muslim brethren stood sullenly away. The Hindu mind 
''not being “feminine”, to use a scientific term, was not absorbed by 
the onrush of w'estern idea.s. On the contrary being enriched by the 
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new ideas* xue mndu mind beg^au to build up a new culture — not a 
Hindu culture in the narrow sense, but an Indian cultui’e, a c'oniposite 
culture, in wdiiidi all communities must share and to wdiicli all 
•communities and individuals, IIin(lu> and Mussulmans, llahiiidravath 
and Iqbal alike must contribute it they love themselves, their community 
•and the land#they inhabit and want to earn for it an honoured place 
■in the community ol* nations. 

Sir, this is the ideal which tin* progressive Hindu mind has lieeu 
pursuing tor more than a century, llaja Kam Mohan Ko\ , with his 
burning faith in Hindu culture and his lovt* toi the ^fuslini and 
Kngli4i culture, started the movement \\hi<*h culminatiMl in Poet 
Habindranath Tagore. V ntortunately we notice to-day an upheaval of 
sectarian and sejiaratist teudencie> bol>teii*d u]) b\ inlei (‘steal politicians, 
it is being assiduously jireaehed that the cultural difb*n‘n(‘('s between 
the Hindus and the Mu^salmans are so jironounced and insurmountabh* 
that the salvation ol the communiti(*s lies in political and cultural 
isolation. We do not subscribe to this doctrin(‘. M'v i(‘gard (‘ultural 
differences as mere mental ungularitics which without losing the mental 
substance may be rounded off by edoser and (doser ]»olitical and (‘ultural 
contat't — b\ creating a composite culture of all communitjes inlTabiting 
the land, no community having to lose the substance of its own culture. 
And we believe that it is in the laboratory ol Secondary Kducution 
more than anywhere else that this invaluable nation-building substance 
can be manufactured. 

It is in this view of things that we stand o})i)os(‘d to communal 
re]>rpsentation in education. We cannot, theiefore, lend our sup])()rt 
to the Ifoard as proposed. We want people. Hindus and Mussalmans, 
in what proportion at any time we do not mind if they be of the right 
sort, who have imbibed the spirit of the new’ culture and been elected 
on non-communal lines, to guide the destiny of secondary education in 
the province. This is not possible from communal lepresentation. 
We, therefore, oppose it If there be any peojde who are determined 
to (ding to the old, narrow and communal way of looking at things 
let them devote their energies t(( fols and madra.tsahs maintained 
exclusively under communal patronage, but let them not meddle with 
modern education which must lie the sole concern of men with new 
ideas. In a word communalism must he banned from secondary 
education as we understand it. 

* 

If, however, it js thought that in the existing circurasfanc^es 
communal x^^pr^sentation in a limited form haa got to be conceded for 
some time to come, it must be done in a fairly equitable manner, The^ 
contributions by the communities concerned in lal)our, money and 
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tiudents must be taken into consideration in working oiit/(^ a proper 
communal ratio at any time. But I leave this arithmetical calculation 
to other and more competent hands. 

Babu PREM HARI BARMA: Sir, I rise to support the recommittal 
motion moved by Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. The Secondary 
Education Bill, as presented in the House and also as reported by the • 
Select Committee, has not been conceived for the advancement and 
spread of secondary education or for the betterment of secondary 
education. But the Bill has been conceived with the sole motive of 
taking the full control of secondary education in the province of Bengal 
by the Government. Sir, full control of secondary education by 
Goirernment means that secondary education in the province will be 
a plaything of party politics. Whichever political party will l>e at 
the helm of Government at any time will control and decide the (“ourse 
of secondary education in the province. Sir, the education of the 
children of the soil to whichever community they might belong ought 
to be al)ove all ])arty or communal (piestions. The Sadler Commission 
had distinctly pointed out on page dO of Volume IV, Part II of their 
report that such “a reorganisation of the Secondary hlducation in fhe 
province will be successtul in proportion to the goodwill with which 
it is viewed by the public at large. The public must feel assured that 
the proposed changes will give larger and more varied educational 
opportunities to the younger generation and that the financial sacrifices 
which they may entail may confidently be expected to yield a remunera- 
tive return. Above all the Central Educational Authoiity must be so 
constituted us to command the confidence of the difl’erent 'ict tions of 
the community whose co-oj>eration is indisj)ensal)Ie to the 8U(‘ce.*»s of 
any adequate ])lan of educational reform.” Sir, the Bill as presented 
before the House does not carry any confidence of the different sections 
of the people of Bengal. Nobody can deny the fact that the Bill has 
evoked widespread agitation and alarm in the whole of non-Muslim 
community of Bengal. The non-Muslims of Bengal apprehend that 
if the present Bill be put on the Statute Book then the education and 
culture of the Hindu community will be at stake. 

Sir, I appeal to the Muslim friends that when they have got the 
power to wield the destiny of secondary’ education in the province, 
they should not exercise that power in such a way as to lose the confi- 
dence of other communities in the province and thereby bring alx)ut 
distrust and ill-feeling among the different communities of Bengal. 

Sir, the educational policy of the Government should be above 
communal bias and above party ])olitic8. The present Bill has been 
,,4rafted with a set purpose of giving too much power of control of 
secondary education to a particular community. Sir, if it is the 
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int^ntion|pf the Government that different communities of Bengal should 
have adequate representation in the matter of secondary education in 
the province, then that policy also has not been strictly adhered to 
in this Bill. Sir, the Scheduled Castes of Bengal represent one of the 
major communities of Bengal and they are in urgent and immediate 
need of proper and adequate I'epresentation in all organisations and 
institutions concerning education. But. Sir, I regret very much to say 
that tliC case of Scheduled Castes of Bengal has not been fully and 
sympathetically considered by the Government and by those who took 
part in giving shape to the present Bill. Having regard to the 
numerical strength of the Scheduled Caste population of Bengal and 
also having regard to the back-wardness of the Scheduled Castes in 
ediicaflon, the representation of the Scheduled Castes in tlu' proi>Oied 
Secondary Education Board and in other committees of the Board is 
quite inadequate. 

Sir, if the Bill is going to he passed on the basis of communal 
representation, then let all the communities he fairly and adequately 
represented in the lioard and in the different committees. 

Sir, in the Matriculation Committee as proposed in clause 26, no 
Scheduled Caste member has been proposed to he taken in. ^ 

In the Publication Committee as proposed in clause 2’), no Scln*duled 
Caste member has been ])roposed to be taken in. Sir, in tlie original 
Bill there was a j)rovision in sub-clause </)<//) that a Scheduled Caste 
member should he elected by the Board. Ibit this suh-elause has been 
deleted by the Select Committee and thereby the representation of 
Scheduled Castes in this C(»mrnittee ha'^ jilso been jleleted. 


Sir, in the original Bill in claii.se 4, sub-clause ilO), only one 
Principal of vuidr(Wih was to he elected, but the Select Committee 
considered that both the old type madrasahs and the new type madrasahs 
should be represented and, therefore, in i>lace of one Principal the 
Select Committee thought it proper to recommend two Principals. Sir, 
if the dift'ereiit types of madrasahs re(|uire to he represented on the 
Board to safeguard the interest of the dift'enuit types of madrasahs, 
is it fair and eipiitahle that the vast Scheduled Caste eoinmunity which 
is well reputed for its backwardness in education and progress should 
not have better an<l adecjiiate representation? I appeal to the Govern- 
ment and the Muslim friends not to neglect the Scheduled Castes of 
Bengal and give the necessary adequate representation on the Secf)ndary 
Education Board and on different committees if they are determined to 
pass this Bill in its present fonn of communal basis. 

Sir, with regard to other provisions of the Bill, I beg to .submit 
that one of the dangerous provisions of the Bill is that every secondary / 
school recognised by the Calcutta University for the purpose of 

7 
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presenting candidates for the Matriculation Examinatio/ shall he 
recognised by the Executive Council for two years only from the date 
of the first meeting of the Board ; but after the lapse of two years the 
recognition and approval of these secondary schools for presenting 
candidates for Matriculation Examination will be at the sweet will 
and discretion of the Executive Council of the Bo^d. Sir, this, 
provision is clearly dangerous and a fatal blow to the well-established 
existing secondary schools. A secondaiy school, however, well- 
established and well-managed or of whatever long standing it may be, 
shall have no guarantee of being recognised. Sir, the question of 
recognition and approval of a school should not he left at the mere 
discretion of the Board or the Executive Council of the Bojyd but 
should be dependent on certain conditions being fulfilled by a schooL 
Any secondary school which fulfils such conditions should have 
recognition and approval for purposes of presenting candidates foi 
Matriculation Examination. 

Sir, another most objectionable provision is that the syllabus for 
the Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta I’niversity should not 
be determined by the Calcutta University but by the Board. From 
this provision it follows that the (Government not only wants to control 
secondary education, but also wants to control and determine the course 
of studies of the Calcutta University. This intention of controlling 
the course of studies in the University of Calcutta is clear from the 
fact that the Select Committee recommends that legislation amending 
the Calcutta University Act making it obligatory on the part of the 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL! Mr. Speaker, is it not 
ludic.iDUs that the Treasury Benches aie empty and that grouf) meetings 
are going on there? Sii, decorum ought to be the first thing. 

Mr. 8PEAKER* Crder, ordei. There has been too much giggling 
sound from the back benches. 


Bftbu PREMHARI BARMA* University after December, 

1945, without any further test to admit students who have passed the 
Board’s final examination should be taken up by the Oovernment 
without any further delay. Sir, such a j)olicy if followed by the 
Government will certainly hamper real education in the province. 

ith these words. Sir, I support the motion for recommittal. 

Mf« J0CE8H CHANDRA GUPTA: Sir, I rise to support the 
motion of my honoiirable friend Babu Harendra Nath Rai Chaudhuri, 
but I have a little doubt as to whether this discussion is at all necessary 
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or benefidal in any way. Either the Treasury Benches and my friends 
on the Coalition Benches are already convinced of what we are urging 
before the House or they have decided altogether to ignore what we 
.say. (A VOICE from the Coalition Benxhen : We are convinced.) 

If they are convinced, I think the Wst course would be for the J^eader 
• of the Houses to stand up and say that the motion is accepted instead 
of wasting the time of the House. At any rate I urn nut going to 
reiterate the grounds that have been so ably* put forward by the mover 
of the motion. 

Sir, the Hon'ble the Education Minister in a statement well 
conceived said that the (jovernmeiit is juepured to keep an open mind. 
As a result of that tlie Opposition stretched their hand oi co-oj)erution 
and they met in a conference. The result lias been that agreement has 
been reached on many points and 1 >uhmit that a disi'Ussion across the 
table is much more helpful than speeches in this House ranged on two 
sides, I say that the agreement that has been reached on so many 
points lends the strongest argument in favour of recommittal, in favour 
of a discussion across the table to reach some sort of agreement on a 
vital measure like this. Sir. I venture to say that this Hofise bus 
never been called upon to shoulder u mea.sure invcdving greater 
responsibility and which re(|uires it to iierform a solemn duty 
to the future generation ot the Bengalees. I need only lay 
stress on the fact that it is agreed tliat a Board of Secondary 
Education is ne<*essary to remove the confusion and weakness that 
exists in the p^e^eIlt system ot .secondary education on account of dual 
control. 1 think a Board is also necessary tor the purjmse of improving 
the (juality of instruction and to adopt the secondary education in this 
province to the environment and to the capacity of the children of 
Bengal and to the needs and requirements of this province. It is also 
necessary for providing facilities to level up the backward communities 
who on account of the want of faeilitie.s and on uci'ount of poverty 
, mainly cannot give proper education to their eliildren. Sir, under 
these circumstances I can understand a elamoui for the pui-pose of 
securing a more lilieral grant for helping the children of the backward 
communities to prosecute their studies and to improve themselves by 
getting education, I can understand that they would like reservation 
of stipends to help them. I can understand that they would insist 
upon allotting the best equipped teacher to sliarpeu the intellect of 
the children of the backward communities. T can understand their 
anxiety to share posts and jobs* l>ecanse after all they may impair 
efficiency a little of tho.se in.stitutions, local bodies and others. But 
may I ask them to consider when they are clamouring for more aeats, 
are they not ignoring altogether the real requirements of the education 
of their children? 
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That is the question which they must keep in view. I wa^ listening 
to the discourse given by Babu Kshetra Nath Singha and I sympathise 
with the embarrassment that he was feeling. I can say to him that 
the addition to five seats in the Board or two seats in the Executive 
Council to the members of the Scheduled Castes will not help them in 
any way. What they need ask for is a guarantee from* the Board of* 
Secondary Educaiion that proper facilities would be especially given 
for the children of the backward cominunity. Similarly, our Muslim 
friends can also say to those who are better placed educationally “Do 
give UR better facilities.” Let us be levelled up and thus the Bengali 

nation will be strengthened and if that i.s resisted Sir, I think 

I heard a voice. If it is made audible, I can attempt to answer. As 
I was saying, Sir, if that is attempted, and if any section of the House 
denies that, they can then accuse them. But what is the good of 
clamouring for a number of seats? What is the good of foundering 
upon the claim for a number of seats? (A VorcK: What is the harm?) 
Let me tell you that the harm is this. I will give >ou a practical 
illustration. I know of an in.stitution in which the Managing Com- 
mittee is almost wholly Muslim. I know that that institution has been 
carrying on for some time witii a Muslim Head Master. Naturally 
enougli they wanted to place the institution under a Muslim Head 
Master. The result has been that they have not been able to get any- 
body who would stick to the job. They had a])pointed one who turned 
out to be not even a graduate and proved to be a convict and was again 
convicted for embezzling the school funds. 

Now, Sir, there has been at the present moment a clamour from 
Muslim guardians, some of whom came up to me also and they said : 
“Make better arrangement in the in.stitution. Have somebody who is 
experienced, no matter to what community he belongs and let him 
be appointed Head Master, or we withdraw our boys." Therefore, 
I say if you only want people because they are Muslims on a Board to 
lay down and discharge the heavy responsibilities of providing the best 
education suited to train up your children, to make them the future 
citizens of Bengal, you require the helj) of those who are experienced, 
those who have knowledge of the working of the educational .system 
and you must entrust the matter in their hands. Nobody will challenge 
that in this matter the Speaker of the Hou.se who has made a study 
and made such contributions to arrive at a solution of the intricate 
problem of providing proper education ought to be on the Board. 
Nobody will challenge it, because he is a Muslim. First of all, you 
ought to judge a person’s right to be on the Board by the claim he can 
put forward on academic considerations, his past experience, his past 
service. Please do not try to replace competent people who are available 
in Bengal to serve on the Board and help the cause of education merely 
on I he ground of community. That is my appeal to you. If you do 
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that, yoiAdo an injustice to your own children, to your future genera* 
tions, be they Hindus or be they Muslims. I ask you to consider that 
p6int. You can provide seats in the local bodies and in other bodies 
where the future of the Bengali race is not shaped and trained, but 
here do not play with this vital things. It is too serious a matter. 
Who aniong^you would like that your boy should not be educated in 
the hands of a very competent Hindu teacher and must go when a 
competent Muslim teacher is not available to an inferior Muslim 
teacher? Are you doing justice to the children? After all, while you 
are providing for secondary education, you are making arrangements 
for the training of the children at the most impressionable age. What 
you require is that : you ought to claim, as 1 have already said, “Please 
allot to me the best equipped teacher to teach our boys and to help 
them to further studies.*’ That I understand is a legitimate clamour. 
At any rate, I can only make this appeal to you. 1 again ask you 
to consider whether you should not sit across a table and decide these 
matters only keeping in view the efficiency of the system of the 
secondary education which is necessary to be introduced in this province 
in order to make education suc(‘essful. The boys need be given a 
rural bias. There must be facilities for vocational education. Now 
who can think and pro\ide for these best? Those only who hipre spent 
their lives on education, those u ho always think of education and not 
those who have been sent here. 1 do not say all but many of us 
possibly, at least the majorit\ ot members in this House have not 
devoted as much time on education and have not acquired as much 
qualifications in academic lines as other educationists have done. Do 
not tr\ to rej)lace them. Do not try on communal lines to just have a 
majoritv in the Executive Council. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would appeal to the Hon’ble Minister in charge. • 
He has a heavy responsibility in the matter. The children of Bengal, 
be they Hindus, be they Mussalmans, whether they belong to the 
Scheduled Caste community or any other, would look to bis (iovt^rn- 
ment to usher in a Secondary Education Board whicli is competent to 
bring about an improvement in the ]>resenf system of secondary educa- 
tion and in doing so lie cann(»t afford to lose the services of any 
competent man on the ground that he does not ])elong tf) his communitv. 

I think, Sir, I ought not to s;i\ anything m(»re, })ut again I fervently 
appeal to the members rd the Coalition Benches to consider the matter 
very carefully before the\ turn down the proposal. 


Mr. TARAK NATH MUKERilEA: I rise to support the motion 
for recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee. 

It is a matter which most seriously afPects the education of the 
youth of Bengal now and hereafter. The contemplated changes as 
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embodied in the have exercised the minds of the whole ^nation — 
Hindus and Mussanhans — and have created a general feeling of the 
gravest alarm. Probably for the first time in the history of education 
in Bengal this Act has been set up to strengthen the powers and control 
of the Executive Government over the body corporate of the 
University in the matter of secondary education both in, the external • 
relations and internal constitution. Tliu.s in the matter of secondary 
education even the bare semblance of control and authority of the 
University is now sought to be done away with. This Bill intends to 
snatch away from the University of all its power and control over the 
secondary schools. It is hard to make out what the University has 
done to deserve this treatment. On the other hand we feel t^^at it 
has deserved richly the best help and support both of the Govern- 
ment and of the country. For that it has achieved singular success 
in fostering the growth of an efficient and beneficent system of educa- 
tion and that it has enforced in the secondary schools di.scipline, method 
and organisation — all that go to secure a high standard of efficiency. 
In the matter of selection of text-books they have brought to bear the 
varied knowledge, erudition and experience of a body of learned men 
and educationists, that in arriving at a conclusion on debatable 
questionr they have invariably safeguarded their action by full dis- 
cussion by opposing reason to reason and argument to argument, that 
the very nature of its corporate and truly representative character 
enables it to maintain a continuity of policy and a high standard of 
perfection, which I am sure will be quite impossible and hardly ever 
attainable under the administration of an ever-changing, official- 
ridden proposed Secondary Education Board. The wrong and 
injustice which the contemplated changes in the Bill will 
inflict on the community is so conspicuous. Who among us 
do not know that it was a number of Bengali gentlemen 
and not the Government of the country who as the real pioneers of 
English education in Bengal took up “the task eternal and the burden 
and the lesson” and that the old Hindu School and most of the similar 
educational institutions owed their existence solely to private muni- 
ficence. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: What do you mean by BengaUs? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

Mr. TARAK NATH MUKERJEA: I mean both Hindus and 
Mussulmans. Even in a small district (ike Hooghly out of the 52 high 
English schools 48 schools owe its establishment and maintenance to 
the public-spirited generosity of the local people. In tact my own 
family in its humble way is responsible for the establishment and 
running of 32 high English schools and it is needless tq mention that 
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my famil^ was not alone in the field and the schooTs those pioneers 
sowed broadcast produced a crop of men thirsting for knowledge and 
craving for culture. 

Sir, we are now facing attacks from three sides. "While the great 
^world war is fast approaching to our doors, we, in Bengal, are also 
facing the economic attack in the shape of the Bengal Agricultuial 
Income-tax Bill and intellectually by this Secondary Education Bill. 
The time is not at all opportune for such a measure. I must frankly 
admit that the Select Committee have been carried more by sentiments 
and emotions and have failed to realise and guage the real effects and 
the far-reaching consequences of the Bill. We e.xpect the Select 
Cominfttee to consider the Bill more calmly and dispassionately taking 
only into mind the real improvements of the educational system for 
our students as a whole. 

We have every rea.sonalde ground therefore for taking it upon 
ourselves to enter our emphatic and nnqualificMl protest against the 
unwisdom and injustice whicli is sought to be perpetrated in this Bill. 
With these words 1 support the motion tor the recommittal of the Bill 
to the Select ( ommittee. 

Mr. I. D. JALAN: Sir, 1 have much pleasure in supporting the 
amendment motion moved by my honourable friend Kai Harendra Nath 
Chaudhuri. No other measure has ev<»ked so much criticisms in this 
province in recent times as the j^reseiit measure we are discussing here 
to-day has. Attem[)ts were made in order to bridge the gulf which 
existed between the (iovernmeiil and the Opposition in this matter. 
It was hoped when the Calcutta Municipal Bill w^as introduced, and 
the spirit of compromise manifested recently that at last we were 
coming to a stage in which we shall restore communal peace in this 
province and we shall be able to usher in a new era of })eace and 
harmony. But it appears that Providence has thought otherwise and 
the Government backed by the majority party whicli is responsible for 
the Government of this province has thought fit to ride rough shod over 
the feelings of the minority community in this province, — that 
minority which is respou.sihle for the power which the Government 
are enjoying to-day, that minority which sent hundreds of its sons to 
gallows in order to achieve independence and political powder for the 
children of the soil Unfortunately for this countiy% unfortunately for 
all of us, it has been the desire of the rulers of this country that the 
country should remain divided and should not enjoy that amount of 
unity which is essential for the achievement of independence of this 
country. lha{ is the reason why we have to stand up here and raise 
our voice of protest. We are quite sure that no amount of our protests 
can swerve the Government from following the path which it has 
chalked out for?itself. We know the great volun^ of agitotion which 
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has been province for the last few months inside and 

outside the Legislature. We know that in spite of several conferences 
that have been held we have been unable to arrive at an agreement and 
I am quite positive that no amount of our arguments in this House 
can alter the foregone conclusion with which the Ministry has ushered 
in this measure in this Houee. The party, the great National orga~* 
nization to which we have the honour to belong, I mean the Indian 
National Congress, in furtherance of its larger policy for achieving 
independence of this country has decided that the members owing 
allegiance to this body should withdraw from the Legislature, but 
it has permitted us to attend in order to enable us to raise and record, 
our voice of protest, the strongest protest, that we are capable<'of, so 
that posterity may not accuse us of acquiescing in this measure, so 
that the future generations may not accuse us of not performing our 
duty at this crucial moment. 1 do not wi.sh to deal in <letail with the 
various i)rov^sions of this Bill because it has been very ably done at 
previous stages when the Bill was introduced and ])y m\ previous 
speakers and there is also not sufficient time for me to deal in detail 
with those questions.^. But I wish to say that the protest wliich we 
are going to raise against this Bill arises on account of our fundamental 
objections to it on account of its being an anti-national measure, a 
measure wholly communal in character and as to why we say so, 

I wish to say a few words. 


Sir, the question of education is of paramount importance not only 
for the ])resent generation but for all generations to come. The whole 
future {trosperity or adversity of our country depends upon the kind 
of education that our children shall get. So far as we are concerned 
we have been brought u]> under a system which wa.s under the influence 
of a foreign and bureaucratic Government, but now we are in a position 
in which a popular Government is having control over the destinies of 
this province. Unfortunately we tind for ourselves that the Govern- 
ment w’hich rules over us to-day is not a Government which has been 
chosen by the universal suffrage of the people; but it has been chosen 
by a community and members of other communities have got no voice, 
no influence, over them and the Ministry which has got control over 
our education owes allegiance to a ln)dy whose fundamental theory for 
the future of India is that Hindus and Muslims can never unite and 
the only solution of all the evils of this country is that Hindus should 
live separately and Muhammadans should live separately. Now, Sir, 
the persona who are in charge of education are l>ound to reflect their 
ideas imd thoughts upon the people to whom they are imparting educa- 
tion. What we are afraid of is that the communal unity for which 
the Indian National Congress has been striving for the last 60 years 
of its existence is in jeopardy not for the present but for even the 
future geiterations , to come. That is a fundamental principle 
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over which we cannot rest content without raising our strongest 
voice of protest. We know that you are in the majority and 
that you will be able to carry out your decisions, but we know that 
. if you wish to carry out your decisions against the unanimous verdict 
of the minority community and in a problem which affects them so 
vitally, you A*e not performing a duty which destiny has entrusted to 
you. The same criticism will apply to your actions with greater force 
which is l)eing applied to the bureaucratic regime that the bureaucracy, 
not being responsible to the people of the province, carries on its 
duties in a particular way against the wishes of the people. A similar 
charge can be levied against you that when God has given you power, 
you h?ive also abused the power to a greater extent by ignoring the 
unanimous will and the unanimous criticisms and objections of the 
minority community. 

Sir, I can do nothing else save and except this that 1 appeal to the 
Government to consider this question not from a narrow point of view 
but to consider this question from the point of view of how we are 
going to build up the future generations of tliis country. We are 
quite positive so far as we are concerned that thi^re can be no peace in 
this country unless and until there is a Hindu-Muslim unity *and the 
theories which have been preached by the party in power are absolutely 
contrary to this tlieory and it that theory is not brushed aside, I do 
not know in what time and at what stage we can ever achieve our 
goal, ff two nations living in a country could bring about peace and 
harmony, tliere would have been i»eace and harmony in Kuro])e, but we 
find that in^tead of peace and harmony even 25 years do not elaj )80 
within which there is not a war. Therefore, we on this side of the 
House are firmly convinced and w'e are absolutely jxwitive alamt the 
tact that we can view* the ({uesti(»n of India from only one jioint f)f 
view and that is the absolute integrity of this country in which jier- 
sons of all castes and creeds can have their legitimate asj)irations, but 
we feel that the more we have talked about Ilindu-Muslim unity, the 
more it has receded into the background until we have come to a stage 
in which there seems to be a parting of ways. In tliis situation. Sir, 
it is inconceivable for the Hindu community which exists in this 
province to view with equanimity, to view with calmness the cultural 
conquest of their soul by others. They know that so far as their politics 
is concerned, the powers that be have ordained that the spirit of the 
Hindus should be crushed in this province; but now they are starting 
upon a cultural conquest of the Hindu children and that is the reason 
why people strongly see that it I's a measure which must be condemned, 
which must be resisted and which must be combated with all the power 
that the community jiossesses. 

In conclusion, Sir, I can simply appeal to the majority party — not 
even to the Government, because Government is^ guided dt>y the views 
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and decisions of its party. I shall ask them and appeal to them to 
consider this question from a broader point of view, from a point of 
view from which we can attain independence in this country which is 
the only sine qua non of all our evils. If after all these appeals and if 
after all these conferences and everything that we can do fail, then 
I have got nothing more to say but to pray to God thatr a time may ^ 
come when the persons inhabiting this province should realise that 
these petty squabbles over which we are fighting so much will not pay 
and that we have got to achieve that amount of unity which will bring 
about a real era of peace and harmony. 

Sir, I have deliberately indulged in general remarks, because I 
know that we are working under a sense of unreality. The flbn’ble 
Minister of Education does not consider it necessary to listen to any 
of our s})eeche8 and rightly so, because so far as he is concerned, he 
considers that it is simply waste of time for the members of this House 
to talk about this measure which will be passed, which must be passed 
and which can be passed in one sitting, in one hour without much 
difficulty. I also feel in the same w^ay. I also feel that at present 
what we are doing is ^lothing but exercising our lungs in this House. 
We are, trying our best in order to show’ what oratory we possess and 
nothing beyond that. We are really w’orking under a sense of unreality 
and the earlier this House is dissolved and the affairs of this ])rovince 
are left to the present Government to do whatever they like until a 
time comes when a revolution takes place, the better for the country. 

Sir, that is all that I have got to say and I want to appeal once more 
to the Government to consider it though it may be that my appeal will 
go in vain. At least our protest must be recorded for all future gene- 
rations to come to show that we have tried our best and we have failed. 

Srijut A8HUT08H MULLICK ; Sir, ^ , 

iBrprr, ^ 

I iisn 

^ (OT CR i 

^tr^«n ^ ^ Srt i ^ wnr 

^ Rri 

m Co? Secondary 

Education ^ ’IPTmr I ?t5l?r 

I c?, 

jffrcs Pr¥i ^ csmi m ^ ^ i J ii- ttpf t P r TO 

^ Pw Sfes R I 
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^8TWOT ’pT. ^ CRIf OR <N*0 <l^tn . 

^ftc^, *fir^, w5\ ’rftf% tr^fecs. ftrR ^ ^ ’r^, ?ti?nr 

^ I ^ ^srti?*Tm rr:^ I ^ TO ^ 

^ I 'BfTfN. C^W51 ^ f?rs? ^TOR^ ^TOI^ 

TO, Cft^ ^*Ttr^ TO^CR r ^‘1?^ 5lte5 *1^ 

<7^ ^6^ I 

Sir, <i]^ tprc^F ^rr:5 ^-ii^lf 'Jim tot, 

^?T ^ c*t^ cTO^ I 'Tt^ ^ ^fTc^ 

'bl5 ^5t?r'3 ^ Tc^, *ft?Tr^ "tt^ — <c«i c»to<i — 

tfTO TOtff% ^r*^/ cTOtfiprO ?rf OR frofe ^■^tRrR T^3t? ^tjRj 
“^^tRTo^ iftRft* ^it^rrPr^ f*W^‘ ^cTO f%^* 

^ TO ^ffro TO 'srmi Gi ^ 

tfo^-f Pr^n 5pNn ^fsTO (Tt^i i ^ft^ ^ARtfRF 

'BrfrTOCR €tzr ^tr^rfRi, to??. Pfi ?rt*5Tr< ^rfM tor 

TOrT‘5t«f ^5tTfO^ TO^ ^ I ^rtOR trtOR 5t^V5 TO ^ 

CS^ TOl pTfT^ TO::3 ^ ^*1t (Tf 51TtTO pT^ 

TOTt? ••TOSTS TOtCR ^ ^ I (toN C^TH ^ 

CTO3 TORn ^Pf, TO«f, TOf^'f^TO TO PfpF^ ’^TtnVT 

TO CTOS ^ ?r’C^3 ‘2fm 

40^ C^TTtl^ ^f^-lfC'f^ 4t% TOi Rc^fb'i ^TT I “^srl^ilOR 4^1*? 3 pf^i 

^urm TTf^cR f404t?t I Rio^ m ^ >TO^fV«' to , 
^ PTTO PrPf TO^ “^TO4 ??3”, TO fTOR “f^W T5 TOl — 

pRW Primary Educationi]?J 'BTfO^ TO?“ *1^TO Secondary 

Education pHTO 4^TO C'^ff^TOf ^*11 — Muslim Education (Committee » 
. Hindu Education Committee, Schedule Caste Education Committee 
tTvsfef frof^ I ^ 45T (RfrRf tfRf^, TOf TO TOtr^Rr ^f%TTrt'5t — 

TOT, (TTt ?51 fevl^TTl TO TOTO TOTO4 Secondary Education^q? TOTOlft tft't 
frort^ I TOR ^fPvcR ?4irTO ?fTO Primary Education Bill' 

44* TOR Secondary Education Bill44 ^pTot^ TO 5^5 TO 
TOR Wf ‘‘tpRTO^ 5T^ tft^ 5^ ^ , C^” BTtR ! ^’SRfir Pt f^ cTO 

%TOi Prro ^tpRT, ?$mcR^Pr¥i >tto Pro irsm rto • 
TO ^141 TOtpra, nJtcr ppn 4Rn rto i 9 ^ ’rfrotPrTO 

Prwtf^ Pin RTO TOioR ^ 's trfe TO? r?, Pw 

TOTOR TO5 TOl f%l, <4^ Pr?l Pc5Tf 11|WI (71 TO ^fTOO? 

TO ^ ^tPw TO — Prfej I (7T *JPr ^ 41 TOotpRF TO — TOl ir¥-*Jt4 TO» 
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c^h ^7tf|5Tt3r I 

<t%*lT3rMr csh Tfet^rt^r, ^art^g ^ 

^ ^^Ff%C3 ^ I cull 

1?^^, '8ilc-^l^ Prc^ftw^, ^rftrfir^ *?^5r, ^ 

^ I ^ fhrt:^ ^fwi ^ ^ ’yt^ fo nc^ 

T^, fV^, ^PT^l TO c^ — 

I frotr^ : z^h i ’^rt^i 

"BffiritTO '®rtT«rt^ wi ^ i 

^^T, '^'5t^ "^srfer^ ^tir- 

I <ii^ m 3tTtr4' Pf^i 

^^Ffinrtoj 1 (7F^ftr=r^ c^ ^-tlKftrro ztzt^^ '3 

TO^*tt7R 5Tf22R[f^ ^tfef f^Tlft<?5‘=t 
^Tti'stJff 'Bjvoh^ '®r3rRft^ ^^^4 I r^ ^ 

I "sfT^t^ TOf^M ^ (TT ^tfts 

^ IftT^T ^ ^ '3TY3: f^ifTtPt^ 

f^nt^i ^Vs f^ I TOtoi^ ^1 

fkzm ^rWftfw c*ftr^ fTOi3f%^ ^ 

?T5i^ , »ftm S<4fF#t^ I f%^, ^ c^ *tt^ 

^ ^?T TO ^1 ■JlftirN pRfe??F ■??!% »tt5' 
TO ^ TO ^n I ^ ^I'il c^t^ft^ 

■rrWtprK fVn >iRtto?[ TRr?t^irmrlt 

w^ TO^ pRg ^t«R ^1 ^%i, (TOT to; tpTO 

TO TH I <i|5j« TO ^f%T^ f^TTO ^f%n C5h ^1 ^Ffro 

pTTO^TO T5t: f^TO 5STO3 f%fe f%TO ftro ^fm I 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Let us uow adjourn for the 
recess. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: The only speaker remaining in the list from this 
side is Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu. How lon^ will you take, Mr. Basu? 

Mr. 8ANT08H KUMAR BA8U: I do not think 1 shall exceed 15 
minutes. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Better let us have recess 
now. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: All right. After the recess Mr. Basu will speak 
and after that I shall come to the other side. * 

(At this stage the House was adjourned for 20 minutes.) 
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{After adjournment.) 

Mr. 8ANT08H KUMAR BA8U: Mr. Speaker, Sir, if I rise to 
.accord my support to the motion for recommittal of this Bill to the 
' Select Committee which has Wn placed before this House by my 
•esteemed and, honourable friend liai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri with 
such ability and eloquence, I do not do so in the hope that in the 
Select Committee as at jiresent constituted any far-reaching changes 
may he effected in the body of the Bill. But my main purpose in stand- 
ing up to-day, in support ot this motion is to give expression to my 
deep sense of disa])pointment and deei)er sense of regret at the turn of 
events, we have been witnessing to-night. 

Sir, it was only last week that sentiments were expressed on the 
floor ot this House not only by the Leader oi the House and the jicuder 
of the Opposition but by the Speaker himself who t‘ntiTtain(‘d genuine 
and sincere hope that (he (‘flort.s whieh had begun under such auH])ices to 
bring about a reconciliation between conflic ting views and thoughts on 
this Bill might lead to a successful fruition. If tlicTc was any measure 
upon which agreement between all sections of the House was essen- 
tially needed, it is this measure, the Bengal Secondary Educaty)n Bill. 
V itliin rec'ent times tcrobably there was no other measure placcul before 
the Legislature which had convulsed public' feeling to such an c'xtent 
as this measure has done in the provinc'e of Bengal. The Hindus of 
this province whom I ha\e the honour to represent in this House, and I 
am not ashamed to declare that even from these bencdies, the Hindus of 
this province have come to entertain genuine apprehensions that their 
culture, their tradition, their religion and their system of education 
w^ere in jeopardy. A genuine feeling of anxiety and alarm has been 
aroused by this measure and it has found dee]) and widespread expres- 
sion not only in largely attended meetings and conferences in the metro- 
polis of the ])rovince but even in distant towns and hamlets. 

It was in this setting and against such a background that the 
Bill was introduced in this House. The Hindu community of this 
province felt firmly c'onvinced that if this measure became the law of 
the land, their children, their children’s children, their future gene- 
rations, would be deprived of the wherewithal which had so long gone 
to make up the Hindu community, and all that it stands for, all that it 
feels for, all that it strives for. It was for that rc'ason, Sir, that 
public opinion, so far as the Hindu community w'as concerned, had 
been convulsed from end to eid of this ])rovince by reason of this 
measure. It was, therefore, with a great sense of relief that we learned 
that the Chief Minister had held out the olive branch, and we on this 
side of the House accepted it with outstretched hands. The Chiefs 
Minister ajppointed an expert committee for the purpose of examinint? 
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the provisions of the Bill and subsequently an enlarged committee with 
an extended personnel was appointed consisting of the leaders and 
some members of this House for the purpose of examining and scruti- 
nising clause by clause all the contentious elements which have crept 
intc this measure. Sir, it is admitted on all hands that this committee 
had done excellent work ; and the spirit displayed by the members repre- 
senting the different sections of the House was such that' It emboldened 
the Leader of the House and the Leader of the Opposition only last 
week to expect great things from this committee. It was for that 
reason that this House adjourned the consideration of this Bill last 
week, so that it might come before this House in a form which would 
be found acceptable to all sections of this House. But, alas, all our 
hoj)es have been dashed to the ground. 

I do not know^ what has been responsible for bringing about a situ- 
ation of this character. I was not one of those who were members of this 
committee, but so far as we were concerned, we ^welcomed the idea of 
this committee, we gave our blessings to it, we extended our sympathies 
to it and we co-operated w’ith it in the sense that when our counsels 
were sought for by the meml)ers of the committee, in great hope, in 
great earnestness we associated with them in order that their labours 
might be brought to a successful fruition. But, Sir, yesterday, we were 
told that the efforts of the committee had failed and that there had 
been no agreement in the matter. 

I would again request the Hon’ble the Chief Minister to contem- 
plate the situation towards which he and his party are gradually drift- 
ing. It may be that when this measure becomes the law of the land, 
those who are sponsors of this measure may be half a dozen or a dozen 
firebrands in this House — who are anxious to put this Bill on the 
Statute Book by hook or crook, by whatever method or manner — those 
who are anxious to thrust this measure down the throat of the Hindu 
commiinity, will probably feel elated that their great mission has been 
fulfilled and that they have succeeded in their task. But that is not 
the end of the story. Have those who are so very anxious to get this 
measure passed into law contemplated what may be the result in the 
province so far as the Hindu community is concerned if the Bill is 
passed in this fashion, in the teeth of opposition, unanimous and united 
ojjposition of the Hindu community? 

Sir, I do not want to introduce matters into this debate which 
might ruffle the atmosphere to a greater degree than has already been 
done. It is common knowledge that one of the reasons which have been 
put forward on behalf of the Muslim, I^eague in connection with the 
Dacca riots was that the Hindu agitation in connection with the 
Secondary Education Bill and the Calcutta. Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill was in some way responsible for those unfortunate events which 
have taken place in the district of Dacca. Taking this allegation at its 
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face value, even if it were conceded that it is true, is it desired, is it 
intended by those responsible for this measure that a situation should 
lie brought about in this province which may once again lead to such 
a catastrophe? I am not uttering a word of threat, but I consider it my 
plain duty, belonging as I do to the great Hindu community' and 
having had the honour of representing a Hindu constituency, to sound 
a note of wafliing— not a word of threat. I shall fail in my duty if I 
do not utilise this opportunity of uttering that word of warning to the 
Chief Minister of this province and those who are standing by him in 
respect of this measure. 

Sir, we thought that we are in the midst of a war. We thought that 
to-day.is the second anniversary of the outbreak of that war. The 
Chief Minister has sent out his clarion call so that all the efforts of 
the province might Iw concentrated for the purpose of winning the war. 
In his recent broadcast speech he has cautioned the peojde of this 
]iroyince to be on their guard against air-raids and such other cala- 
mities. Is this the time, I a.sk, when he should launch upon a nuist 
controversial measure of this character which would convulse the 
f.rovince from end to cud and would shake Hindu public opinion to its 
very foundation? I want you to realise what they are doing in other 
places where they are suffering from the devastation caused 'by the 
yvar or guarding against devastation threatened by the war. Sir, I 
am not faking my stand uimn this ground alone. But I am jminting 
out the utterly inconsistent position that the Chief Minister is taking 
in this matter. He is in one breath asking this province to stand united 
so that all controversies might be hushed into silence, and in the same 
breath he is putting forward measures id' a highly i-ontroversial charac- 
ter which will cut this province in twain. I submit. Sir. this position 
IS utterly incomprehensible, this position is utterly inconsistent. 

We. opiio.se this measure because if is a communal measure, every 
inch of it, every clause of if, every .sentence of it. We say to cominu- 
nalists and to communalism “hands off, you have no business to tres- 
pass into the sacred ground of education. Try your hands elsewhere. 
In the sphere of education we shall not brook it, we shall not stand it, 
we shall not tolerate it, so long as any power lies in our hands.” 

Mr. .Speaker, I have spoken in this strain to-day not with a desire 
to utter a threat or a warning. I am still entertaining a hope in my 
heart of hearts that all is not lost yet. If this measure goes back to 
the Select Committee the Government led by the Chief Minister who 
had given such an excellent lead in this matter so far as negotiations 
are concerned might once again think that it is time to cry halt, it is 
time to explore further avenues of reconciliation, if there he any. He 
might withdraw this measure and once again search for a formula 
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which mi^ht point the way to peace |iid hannony between the two com- 
liiunities in this province. This motion for recommittal is to be wel- 
comed from that point of view that it might give the Government a 
breathing time, that it might give the Government opportunities for 
cool thinking. Away from the dust and turmoil of political contro- 
versies either in Bombay or in Calcutta, this educational measure might 
be looked at and a]>proached from a ])urely academic point ('f view 
unhampered by the rushing and stam}>eding tactics of those who are 
out to slaughter educ'ation in this province. Sir, if wc can tide over 
the preH(‘nt difficult times, difficult not only from our point of view^ but 
from the ])oint of view of those who have sponsored this measure, and 
can contemplate this measure and its provisions in a ctud and peace- 
ful atmosphere, undeterred, as I have said, by long range shots aimed 
from afar at tlie f\ialition Party or its Leader, well. Sir, it will be a 
great day for Bengal, it will be a great day for those who inhabit 
Bengal, irrespective of their creed or community. 

Mr. 8ATYA PRIYA BANERJI: Mr Speaker, I rise to accord 
my wdiole-hearted support to the motion of leconimittal which has been 
with, so much ability, moved by my esteemed colleague Ilai Harendra 
Nath Cliaudhuri, one who has juade a special study of the subject and 
as such whose opinion deserves the most careful consideration by the 
House. Gf all the measures that have been brought before this House 
1 have no hesitation in saying that the Secondary Education Bill is the 
most ini(]uit()us. If 1 may recall the words of my leader Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose in u letter addressed to the big conference held in last 
December at Hazru l*ark, it mortgages the future of the province. 

I will not, Sir, dilate on the different clauses of the Bill, because 
I was not prepared to speak this evening. 1 will only speak about the 
general principles underlying the Hill. Secondary education, Sir, 
forms a very important link in the chain of national system of educa- 
tion. It stands for three things, a stage, a type and a .standard. As 
a stage it stands midway between primary and University education. 
As a type I would not hesitate to say that tlie secondary education worth 
the name ought to belong to the type which is called humanism, I 
mean the type of liberal education and as a standard it ought to aim 
at that measure of erudition so as to enable the students passing 
through it to be fitted to be students of a University. 

Judged by all these tests, the Secondary Education Bill falls far 
short of the mark. As a type it is not in the least humanistic nor 
liberal. It is tinged by what is called communalism. If in the sacred 
precincts of education communalism is given entrance, I am sure 
death-knell will be sounded of education. As a type it, therefore, does 
not rise to the mark ; as a standard I do not say anything, because it is 
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known to everybody present herb that the secondary education whu?h 
is conceived by this Bill does not speak of any standard, and as regards 
the stage, I have said^ already. 

Secondary education, Sir, has grave defects, we all agree, but the 
way in which the defects have been sought to be reine<lied in tliis Bill 
, will pave thj way for greater mischief and the remedy, I am afraid, 
will be worse than the disease. Officialism, communalism and restric- 
tion in place of development of secondary education, among others, have 
been the main features of the Bill. Official control is the one thing 
that is desired by Government and communal control is the other thing 
that is desired by Oovernmeiit. And last but not the least one of the 
main objects which perhaps inspired the sponsor of the Bill and the 
Minister in charge, is to curtail the influence of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Bead the provisions of the Bill and read between the lines and 
you will fiiitl that the uiuler-current that flows throughout the Bill is 
to curtail the importance and influence of the Calcutta University, the 
University which is our almn vuiter and wliose i)roduct8 we all claim 
to be and feel })roud of becoming. 

Sir, the Bill lias a history — a history whicli ouglit to be an object 
lesson t(j the present Ministry. AVhen tlie Bill was introduced, we 
ol the Opposition refused to sit as iwemWrs in t\\e Select t'onnnittee, 
because we could not agree to the i)rinciples UTulerlying tlie Bill, The 
Bill went to the Select ('ommittce and came out of it. In between 
there was a huge representative protest conference at Huzra Park in 
Ualcutta, meetings after meetings were held in district (owns and 
villages in wliich resolutions exposing the real nature of the Bill weie 
passed. You all know that no such agitation has ever convulsed this 
province as this measure has done, hut even then the Hoirhle Minister 
in charge, just before the session began, annouiKcd in a communique 
that he did not know the nature and content of opposition to this Bill, 
and he therefore appointed a commit tee of experts t o emjuire into them. 
After that, there seemed to dawn wisdom in the mind nf the Iloii’hle 
the ('liief Minister and he appointed a rather enlargerl cmnmittee con- 
sisting of meinhers of the Opposition t(» sit with the Committee 
of expert.s. They sat in an atmosphere of good will and trust and we 
were all very hopeful, that an agreed formula acceptable to all would 
evolve out of these friendly discussions, hut after all it ended in smoke 
and the re.sult ha.s been that the Bill has come before us in the same 
form in which it emerged fiom the Select Committee and the motion 
that is before us is a motion for recommittal on grounds wliich have 
been so ably and so eloquently c^xpressed by my lionourahle friend Ilai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhuri and which I need not recapitulate here. 

Sir, are living in stirring times, times that try men’s souls. 
Is this the time, is this the occasion w'hen such a measure which has 
evoked so much controversy, so much opposition throuLdiout the length 
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aad breadth of the province, should be hustled through in this House? 
I do not for a moment deny that secondary education deserves improve- 
ment. But this is not the way, nor this is the time. This is the time 
when we should all consider how we can unitedly think and act and 
stand. This is not the time when our attention should be diverted, 
this not the time when we should be frittering away our ^energies, this 
is not the time when we should be quarrelling amongst ourselves. 
United we stand and divided we fall. 

With these few words, Sir, I support the motion of Rai Harendra 
Nath Chaudhuri. (Applause from the Congress Benches.) 

Mr. SPEAKER: That finishes the whole list given to me by this 
side (pointing to the left). I now call upon Mr. Birat Chandra 
Mandal. 

Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL: (Rising amidst cheers from 
all sections of the House) Mr. Speaker, Sir, before I enter upon a dis- 
cussion of this Bill, I want to speak something about the political and 
social condition of India prevailing at present and in the past. 

Mr.' SPEAKER: Is it under the inspiration of Dr. Mookerjee? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL: Oh ! yes. He is my colleague 
here and he was my colleague in the college. So, I cannot but support 
him. 

You know, Sir, that India was under the absolute rule of the ancient 
people, the original settlers of India, I mean the Scheduled Castes 
(laughter) and after tliat you know, Sir, the history says that the 
Aryans or the Caste Hindus came to India from Central Asia and the 
result was that the culture of the Scheduled Castes was destroyed by 
the Aryans or the Caste Hindus after they had been defeated. 
(Laughter.) Then, Sir, you remember that the Hindus reigned over 
India for a long time for, say, 4,000 ^ears or more than that. Then 
the Muhammadans came; they did not destroy the culture of the 
Hindus. (Cries of “Hear, hear” from the Coalition Benches.) They 
reigned over India for about 700 years. (Mr. M. Shvmsuddin Ahmed: 
What about the Buddhists?) You know, Sir, that the first Muham- 
madan ruler was Kutubuddin and Kutubiiddin was a slave. In the 
history it is found that Kutubuddin was a depressed class man. He 
embraced Islam and he was made the first Emperor of India. (Cries 
of “Hear, hear” from the Coalition Benches.) (Mr. Atul Chandra 
Why not Birat Mandal?) (Laughter.) You may follow suit. 
Like Kutubuddin you may have a chance now. Then, Sir, after 700 
years of re^gn by the Muhammadans the British people came and 
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wrested political power in India from the Muhammadans. Naturally 
there was quarrel between the Eng'iishmeii and the Muhammadans and 
naturally the English people hated the Muhammadans and the Muham- 
madans hated the English people and naturally the English people 
\)egan to love the Caste Hindus. (Laughter.) What followed was 
j:hat the Caste Hindus began to learn more of politics and more of 
British culture and traditions and thereby the Caste Hindus became 
great favourites of the Englishmen, they became the disciples of the 
Englishmen; and the Muhammadans gradually became backward cul- 
turally and as regards the Scheduled Castes they had long long been 
defeated and their culture was altogether destroyed. This is the 
present position. Thus we find that the Caste Hindus are very very 
forw'anT in point of education and then come the Muhammadans and 
the Scheduled Castes. 

Mr. SPEAKER* And then comes the Secondary Education Bill I 
(Laughter.) Please come to the Bill. 

Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL: Y es, Sir, I am now coming 
to that. If we go through the educational statistics, what do wt findK 
We find that in Bengal the Baidyas are (io per cent, literate, Brahmins 04 
per cent., Kayasthas Od per cent., Subarna Buniks 44 per cent., Sahas dd 
per ent. and so on. The Namasudras and other Scheduled Castes are only 
8 per cent, literate and the Muhammadans are also 8 per cent, literate. 
This shows that the Muhammadans and the Scheduled Castes are sail- 
ing in the same boat so far as li(erac\ is concerned. Then, Sir, we find 
that tliere are a large number of educated Muhammadans in Bengal 
and a very small number of educated S(dieduled Castes. Why so? 
It is because their numeri<al strength is greater than ours. The 
Muhammadans are about d crores and we are about 1 crore. There- 
fore, we find that so many Muhammadans are educated and such a small 
number of Scheduled Castes are educab'd. (A voit’K from thf Co!V- 
• GRESS BENCirE.s : Have vou got one-third representation?) I want to 
know from the Hon’ble Chief Minister on what basis he puts the 
representation of varioiis communities. We know that the English 
people are cent, per cent, literate. The Caste Hindus are semi-literate 
and the Muhammadans and Scheduler! Castes are illiterate. If repre- 
sentations were to be based on the principle of literacy, then all the 
representations should go to Englishmen. If it is not bused on literacy 
and if it is based on population, then we should get one-fifth of the 
total rej)resentation, because the Scheduled Castes form one-fifth of the 
total population of Bengal. We should get one-fifth, but I see we are 
getting only one-tenth. Only five seats have been allotted to the 
Scheduled Castes. A serious injustice has been done to Scliedttled 
Castes and I appeal to you 
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. Mr. SPEAKER: I have not done any injustice. 

Mr, BIRAT CHAHDRA MANDAL: Sir, I appeal through you 
to the Hon’ble Chief Minister to make proper amendments in the Bill' 
so that the Scheduled Castes might get one-fifth of the total number 
of seats. I also appeal to the Leader of the Opposition, because he 
holds a very high position in the country and lie is very much educated. 
We can tell him “unless you educate us, don’t think that you will be 
a gainer. (Iltimately you are sure to lose the game, if we lag behind 
educationally. You Caste Hindus are only 25 lakhs in Bengal. 
Brahmins, Baidyas and Kayasthas are only 25 lakhs out of a total 
population of 5 crores. Suppose in the whole body, you are only the 
brain. Your liand is inaclive, your leg is inactive and your stomach 
is inflated. You cannot do anytliing. You have to educate us. 
Unless you try to educate the Scdieduled Castes and the Muhammadans, 
your case is sure to be lost”. So, 1 say, Sir, that an adequate number 
of seats must be given to tlie Scheduled Castes. Your big boss, I mean 
the big boss of the Congress, has expressed a desire to Mr. Jinnah. 
I had an interview with Mr. Jinnah and he told me that the big boss 
was nqt willing to do anything for us. He has ])rofessed to do so much 
for the Scheduled Castes. But as a matter of fact he has ])rivately said 
to Mr. Jinnah that he is not going to concede anything to the Scheduled 
(Pastes, llather he is willing to give everything to the Mussalmans 
but not anything to the Scheduled Castes, So, I say to the gentlemen 
sitting on my right “Don’t follow your big boss. You follow your 
commonsense”. 1 apj)eal to the Lea<ler of the Ojiposition through you 
not to follow the big boss. Let him act according to his conscience 
and try to uplift the Scheduled Castes. If they forget the cause of 
the Scheduled ('astes, they will forget their own cause soon. Let them 
be conscious that they are very few in number. They cannot do justice 
to Bengal. Bengal does not mean a handful of Caste Hindus only. 
Bengal means taste Hindus. Bengal means Muslims. Bengal means 
Scheduled Castes. Bengal means also Anglo-Indians and even Domi- 
ciled Europeans, i^et them not forget all these tlungs. (A voice: 
What have you gotF) 1 am coming to tell you that. Wait a few 
minutes. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I hope you will give him a lesson not here but 
outside the House. (liBiighter.) 


Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA BOSE: We have had some lessons in 
history from the honourable meuiber. We have also had some lessons 
in navigation, that is, how to sail in the same boat. May we have 
some lessqais in geogra])hy now? (Laughter.) 
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Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MAN DAL: Sir, some of my friends hav^ 
described the Bill as communal, but I say that it is not communal in 
the least. It is quite the reverse. In former days we have seen that 
.there was the Calcutta University Bill. Now it has become an Act. 
’What is the representation there? We must look at the constitution 
iof the Calcut^ University and then compare it with the constitution 
which we are going* to frame to-day for the Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion. What do we find tliere? How many Caste Hindus are there? 
Out of 100 Fellows in the Senate we know the Hindus have got 75. 
Only one seat has been given to the Scheduled C\istes. 

8ri|fit NARENDRA NATH DAS GUPTA: Who has given that? 

Mr, BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL: The (lovernment nominated 
only one Fellow from the Scheduled Castes. Then, we find that there 
are only 25 Muhammadans. There we find 75 Hindus and 25 Muham- 
madans. We might describe this Bill as reactionary if we found that 
there were 75 Muhammadans and onl\ 25 Hindus. As a matter of fact, 
this is not reactionary. This is a compromise — compromise in the 
sense that tlie Muhammadans instead of taking 75 ]>er cent, representa- 
tion are taking only 50 per cent. You have 75 per ctuit.«in the 
Calcutta University. Here they are taking only 50 per cent. There- 
fore the Bill is neither communal nor reactionary. 

Then, Sir, the ne.xt iKunt is this. Tliey call the Calcutta University 
as national and this one as anti-national and communal. But 1 say 
that the Calcutta University- (laughter). 

Mr, SPEAKER: I think Mr. Mandal should give up his speecli 
now a.s he is coughing so much in speaking about the ('alcutta Univer- 
sity (laughter). 

Mr, BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL: I know, Sir, we have a 
Muhammadan Vice-Chancellor. 1 appeal to you. Sir, to let me liave 
a few minutes and I shall make the point clear. If we take the 
administrative side of the Calcutta University, what do we find? 

Mr, SPEAKER: Order, order. I think you are now going beyond 
the scope of the Bill. 

Please confine yourself to the Bill. 

Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL: Sir, I shall come to the 
point. I want to say that this Bill is not communal and that it is not 
reactionary. ' It is absolutely a compromise between the two extremes. 

Regarding the Government control, there are many elected seats 
and even the Scheduled Castes will get some opportunity,^ but in the 
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Calcutta University the Scheduled Castes have got no opportunity. 
Only one man has been given nomination. This shovrs that this Bill 
is more democratic, that this Bill will afford greater and better faci- 
lities for democracy to all concerned. 

With these words I support the Bill. I support the principles of 
the Bill but regarding the Scheduled Castes my appeah to the Chief 
Minister is that the number of seats should be increased. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi JALALUDDIN AHMAD: Mr. Speaker, Sir, 
I am grateful to you for tlie opportunit}' that you have given me for 
speaking a word or two on the motion that has been sponsored by Rai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. We have heard a really very int^esting 
and forceful speech, which is quite usual with Mr. Santosh Kumar 
Basu, a powerful Advocate of the High Court, in sui)portiug the motion 
of Mr. Rai Chaudhuri and in opposing the Secondary Education Bill. 
He has not only advanced arguments, but he has appe^aled to senti- 
ments saying that this is not an opportune time in w'hich this Bill 
should be pushed through, that is, in view^ of the present international 
situation it should not be proc-eeded w'ith. One of his most potent 
arguments w^as that the sentiments of the whole Hindu community 
have been convulsed and agitated over this measure from the beginning 
of its introduction and it should not be ])ushed through. If really 
that is to be the test for shelving a measure in this Legislature, then 
no measure could be advanced if a certain section of the people creates 
an agitation against a measure wdiicli is brought up by any Govern- 
ment, There may be in existence an agitation, consistent and per- 
sistent, throughout the country w'hich may be real or unreal. It is 
not usual for the Legislature or for an\body to see the soundness or 
unsoundness of that agitation, whether that is honn fide or not, 
wdiether there is real grievance against the measure or not. We will 
go by the principle as to whether a measure casts any reflection on or 
hampers the free culture of the communities that are affected by it. 

Sir, my previous speaker Mr. Mandal has given a very beautiful, 
entertaining and humorous speech, but he has said one important thing 
that in educational sphere there communal aspect of different cultures 
cannot be ignored. 

Sir, when the Secondary Education Bill was first referred to the 
Select Tommittee, the memWrs of the Opposition, for whom I have 
the greatest regard, refused to take any part only on the ground that 
it w^as a retrograde measure. If we proceeded with the Bill we could 
make improvements, but in order to meet the wishes of the Opposition 
the Bill has been postponed from time to time and this session also we 
have wasted much of our time for coming to an agreement with the 
Opposition. So, the fact remains that so far as this Bill is concerned, 
the Minister in charge of Education has gone a very great way in 
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order to meet the wishes of the Opposition and in trying to come ,to 
terms with them, so that they may help in the advancement of the 
legislation. A conference was held and we found from the speeches 
of the Leader of the Opposition and the Leader of the House that 
there was agreement on many points. I do not know why it has failed. 
After that d(^8 it lie with the Opposition, specially my esteemed friend 
Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, to say and to hold out a threat — he has not 
minced his words — that the Hindu w'orld will not remain content and 
will not allow it to be passed. 1 am very sorry that a man like 
Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu in the second instalment also should hold 
out a threat like this. My respectful submission through the Speaker 
to th^ Opposition is that the very fact that the Opposition wants to 
stifle this Bill through threat is a great incentive to this party to push 
it through. Sentiments should not play any part in this matter 
specially when we have tried our best and when the other side, at 
least the Leader of the Opposition Mr. Bose, tried in his own w'ay 
to come to terms. 

Now, an objection has been advanced by my friend Mr. Satya 
Priya Banerjee that there was too much official contnd and too much 
communalism here also and therefore the Bill should be ^Iropped. 
There has been no constructive critici.sm that a particular section or a 
particular clause is derogatory to the real expansion of education. 

Sir, I do not understand why they try to ignore about communalism 
if it means interest of a community. It is a fact that there are three 
important communities here in Bengal. As ray friend Mr. Birat 
Chandra Mandal has said that there is the culture of the Muhammadans, 
there is the culture of the Hindus and there is the culture of the 
Europeans. These three cultures have got certainly to be looked 
into while framing our educational scheme. The educational system 
which has so long been in existence under the British rule has l)€en 
led by one section of the people only under the aegis of the British. 
This sort of culture, the culture which is now in existence in the 
University is one-sided. I should say and it cannot be denied that 
Muhammadans could not get opportunity of advancing their jmint of 
view. In my old days 1 could not read any Bengali book full of 
mythology of Hindus and the stories of Rama and Sita and Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, but I did not know where I could find the name of 
Abu Bakar. (Mr. Atcl Krishna Ghose: Why did you not write 
books?) For this, Sir, I do not blame one section or the other. I 
do not say that anybody is responsible for it. I do not like to say 
anything like that, but I say this that Muhammadans did not get 
opportunities and it is a fact that in the early days of education Gov- 
ernment spent Rs. 60 per month per Hindu boy while the Muhammadan 
boys did not get anything. 
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* Sir, the Opposition call the Ministry a communal Ministry. But 
is a Ministry which placates the Opposition, which tries to concede 
much more to the Opposition than to its own party a communal 
Ministry? This Ministry is afraid of bein^f called partial. In the 
words of Lord Minto, this Ministry is a veritable coward. It is trying 
by all its means to concede to the Opposition but stillc it could not ' 
satisfy them. 

Now, the demand has been made that the Ministry should give 
up this Bill. This is like the threat of Hitler to other European 
countries that if they accept his racial superiority, there will be peace, 
otherwise there will be war. If this be the attitude of the Oppesition 
it is very difficult for the Coalition Party or for anybody else to come 
to terms with them. 

Sir, with regard to the composition of the Board, can anybody deny 
that humanity, personality and individuality play their parts? Even 
tlie judgment of the Public Service Commission is not always right. 

I do not speak of any particular Public Service Cf)mmissi()n. (Mr. 
Atul Khistin.a Ghose: What about nomination?) In nomination 
also the same holds good, (^an you invent any system where you do 
not find the question of personal likes and dislikes? Even in the 
sj)here of justice I have seen that tlie question of likes and dislikes 
com(‘s in. 

Then you cannot altogether abolish the personal factor. You say 
that the composition of the Board should he such that it will be an 
independent body. We have heard arguments after arguments that it 
should be an autonomous body. How can there be two autonomous 
bodies? The Provincial Government is an autonomous body, and how 
cun there bo another autonomous body within it? There must be 
some official control, and that contnd must rest on somebody. If the 
Provincial Government is responsible for imparting a gor)d tyi>e of 
education and has got to pay for it, then tlie Government should 
really have the power of final control. My friend Rai Harendra Nath 
Chaudhuri has tabled an ll-clause amendment to the Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill and has suggested that the Bill should be revised, that the 
Board should be an autonomous body, and that Government should 
have nothing to do with its control. But he has not given any sugges- 
tion how this could be possible. What sort of autonomous body will 
it be wliich will not be responsible to one person or other? — as to that 
Mr. Rai Ghadhuri has not said anything. So, if at all my friends 
are anxious that the Bill is necessary, then why not proceed with it? 

^ On major points there has been an agreement, and on very minor 
points there may be differences, but there will be an opportunity for 
suggesting a/nendments and making improvements later on. W’e are 
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prepared to concede to the Opposition wishes to any length withoi4 
sacrificing the principle. I do not say that we shall carry this Bill 
through the House by sheer majority, nor is it the intention of the 
JEon’ble Chief Minister. If that was the intention of the Chief 
'Minister, he would not have postponed it from time to time. The 
Reeling of thi^ House is this: that the Chief Minister or his Cabinet 
is «ow showing weakness resulting in bitterness. Members of the 
Coalition Party are getting disappointed and they are thinking that 
it is not really the intention of the Government to push thi.s Bill 
through in this session. They charge the Government with weakness 
whereas the Opposition says that Government want to puss this Bill 
by shejr majority. (Mr. Santosh Kumar Ba.su : Thank you for the 
disclosure.) I do not care for any disclosure. Politics is based upon 
diplomacy. The more a man can circumvent or quibble, the more he 
can succeed, but here the time is bad for such diploniacN . l>iplomacy 
has brought about nemesis in the world. That has brought about the 
present world war. We have heard about successful British dij)lonia(\v* 
but as a result of this diplomacy, this war has broken out. The other 
day the English people did not like the Kussiaiis, but now they are 
allies. So that sort of diplomacy does not j)a\ for us, a subject 
nation. The other side of the House is as much an.xious ior the 
education of the children of the province as we are. We only want 
that in this educational scheme all j)ers()ns should combine and try 
to improve the Bill. The power was .so long in the hamls of the 
Calcutta University and nobody will deny that the Calcutta University 
has done much for the education of this country. (Cries of “hear”, 
“hear”, from the Congress Benches, } I myself am a product of (hat 
University. Those who are thinking of improvement, they are also 
all products of the Calcutta University. There is no denying that 
there has been impnivement in teacdiing, but the question of all 
questions is whether you have really given encouragement to other 
cultures also to come in. I am glad that at present after such a h)ng 
time we have got a scheme for the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion. I am thankful to both the Vice-Chancellor and ex-Vice-t'hancellor 
that Islamic studies have at last been introduced in Calcutta 
University, But, there is genuine grievance that the Muslims have 
suffered under the present control of the University. In the executive 
council there are no doubt officials, but we cannot avoid officials. Some 
officials we must have. In the Select Committee Mr. Wordsworth was 
there and he is not a staunch .supporter of Muslims. (Rai Harendra 
Nath Chaudhuri: But he always votes with you.) As for myself, 
I was a student of his at one time, and I know that as an educationist 
he has got Jiis own views. He does not support the Muslim point of 
view. He has given his reasons in the Select Committee. You can 
bring in amendments and improve the provisions of the Bill by all 
means. So I appeal to my friends, Mr. Santosh Kumaj Basu and 
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to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the Opposition, who is a 
very great personality, to try to improve the Bill on convincing grounds 
and not to delay it, so that the Bill may not be passed through in this 
session. It would be really regrettable if we could not pass this Bill 
during this session. It will cast a reflection on both parties, if we 
could not agree to a small Education Bill, when we aspjre to frame an 
agreed constitution for our country. 


Adjournment. 


The House was then adjourned at 7-36 p.m., till 4-45 p.m., on 
Thursday, the 4th September, 1941, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935* 

The Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Thursday, 
the 4th September, 1941, at 4-45 p.m. 


Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizih. Haque, c.i.e., 
Khan Bahadur) in the Chair, 9 Hon’ble Ministers and 203 members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Assistants in higher grade of service under High Court 

M04. Mr. ABDUR RA8CHID MAHMOOD: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Judicial Department be pleased to lay on the 
Table a statement showing separately the jiresent number of — 

(1) Hindu and 

(2) Muslim 

assistants in the higher grade of service under the Hon'ble High Court, 
both Original and Appellate Sides? 

(b) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state — 

(i) the number of vacancies that occurred in the higher grade since 
Ist April, 1937, up to February, 1941 ; and 

(it) the number of such vacancies filled by Muslim candidates? 

(c) Is it a fact that the number of Muslims is inadequate in the 

higher grade P * 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the aflSrmative, what steps the Govern- ^ 
ment propose taking for the increase of the number of Muslims in the 
said grade P 
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« MINiaTER in chargie of the JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’hle Nawab Muehamiff Hossain, Khan Bahadur): (a) The follow- 

iiig- particulars are supplied by the courtesy of the Hon'ble the Chief 
Justice : — 


(1) Hindu 

Original 

SMe. 

f4 

r 

Appellat 

Side. 

38 

(2) Muslim 

2 

3 

{b) (i) 

1 

16 c 

(ii) 

Nil 

1 

(c) Number of Muslims in the 
higher grade 

2 

3 


(d) Under section 241 read with section 242(4) of the Government 
of India Act appointments to the Court’s establi.shment rest with the 
Hon’hle the Chief Justice. The HonTde the Chief Justice has by his 
order, dated 22nd June, 1940, fixed the communal sequence in re8])ect 
of recnntmentH of the lower division assistants in the High Court as 
follows : — 

2 Muslims. 

1 Hindu. 

2 Muslims. 

1 Hindu, 

1 Minority Community. 


Realisation and disbursement of education cess in Chittagong. 

•105. Dr. 8ANAULLAH: Will the Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
the Education Department be pleased to lay on the Table a statement 
showing year by year since the levying of the education cess in the 
district of Chittagong — 

(a) the total amount realised from education cess; and 

(b) the different heads on which the said amount was spent? 

MINISTER in obargo of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (the 
*Hoil’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq): (a) Its. 89,210 during 1939-40 and 
Hs. 2,26,320 during 194041. 
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(6) (i) Pay of teachers in School Board managed primary schools. 

(n) Stipends to teachers of aided primary schools. 

(m) Grants-in-aid to primary sections attached to secondary schools 
and madrasahs and to girls* primary schools. 

Translators in Appellate Side of High Court 

M06. Mr. ABDUR RA8GHID MAHMOOD: (a) Will the Hon ble 

Minister in charge of the Judicial Dexmrtment be pleased to state — 

(i) the present number of Translators in the Hon’ble High Court, 

• Appellate Side; 

(ii) the number of them that are — 

(1) Muslims, 

(2) Caste Hindus, 

(3) Scheduled Castes, and 

(4) others; 

(ni) the numlxjr of them that have Wn appointed since l^st ^pril, 
1937 ; and 

(tv) the number of them that are Muslims ? 

(b) If no Muslims have been appointed since 1st Ai)ril, 1937, will 
the Hon’ hie Minister be pleased to state the reasons therefor? 

The Hon’ble Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

By the courtesy of the High Court the following information is avail- 
able : — 

(a) (i) 8 (including one i)ost reserved for Urdu and Persian knowing 
person \\hi(h is vacant at present). 

(u) (1) Nil. 

(2) 7. 

(3) Nil. 

(4) Nil. 

(tii) 1. 

(tv) Nil. 

(b) Appointments to the po.sts of Translators are made on the result 
of the qualifying tests held from time to time, for which ai»i)lication8 
are ordinarily invited from the Court's staff irrespective of their caste, 
and creed. 
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Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased 
to state whether the Communal Batio Rules apply to these appoint- 
ments ? 

The Hofi’Me Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

They do not apply to High Court appointments under orders of this 
Government, but so far as the High Court is concerned they have actu- 
ally accepted the principle of reserving appointments for Mussalmans 
though not in the proportion of 50 — 50. 

Mr. 8ANT08H KUMAR BA8U: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether the principle enunciated by him several years 
ago as regards the High Court, t.e., autonomy within autonomy still 
holds good? 

The Hon’ble Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

It is there. 

Grants at the disposal of Inspeotress of Bohools, Presidency and Dacoa 

Circles. 

M07. Khan Bahadur Mauivi FAZLUL QUADIR: {n) Will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Education Department In? pleased to 
state whether any grants, both recurring and non-recurring, j)laced at 
the disposal of the InH|>ectress of Schools, Dacca and Presidency Circles, 
for the year 1039-40 have lapsed ? 

(h) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the llon’ble Minister 
be pleased to lay on the Table a statement showing the savings, sepa- 
rately, for each circle, with the reasons thereof? 

(c) Had there been any demands for grants from the Muslim com- 
munity for establishment of high English and middle English schools 
for Muslim girls? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: (a) Yes. 

(h) A statement furnishing the information is laid on the Table. 

(r) The Inspectress of Schm)l8, Presidency and Burdw’an Divisions, 
reports that no application for grants for the establishments of high 
English schools for Muslim girls was received during 1939-40, but that 
one school was given an additional grant to enable it to raise its status 
to that of a middle English school and that 4 more schools were given 
lump grants for the maintenance of micfdle English classes added to the 
primary sections during 1939-40. 

The Inepectress of Schools, Dacca Circle, reports that there was no 
demand from any quarter for the establishment of high English or 
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middle English schools exclusively for Muslim girls but there were 
some applications for grant-in>aid to Muslim controlled girls’ schools 
and that most of them were given grants as far as the existing grant- 
in-aid rules permitted. 

Statement refetred to in reply to clause (h) of starred question No, 107, 
Inspectress of Schools, Pri-^sidency and Burdwan Divisions. 
Savings from — 

Secondary grants — Rs.4,000. 

Reason. — Represents grants of Brahmo Girls’ High English 
Schools, Calcutta, for 4 months not passed by the Accountant- 
General, Bengal, pending consideration of certain audit objec- 
tions. 

{ii) Primary grants — Rs.S. 

Reason. — Proportionate cut on grant-in-aid bills. 


Inspectress of Sc hools, Dacca Circle. 

Secondary grants — Rs. 15,459-7. 

Reasons . — The saving is accounted for as follows; — 

{a) Proportionate deduction from grant-in-aid bills — 

Rs.ll, 099-7. 

(h) Failure of schools to draw" grants within 51 st March, 
1940— R8.2, 112. 

(c) Failure of schools to satisfy grant-in-aid conditions and 
to draw' grants — Rs. 1,048. 

(ii) Primary grants — Rs.SlO. 

Reason. — Proportionate deduction on grant-in-aid bills. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA SEN: With reference to answer (c), will 
the Hon’ble Minister he pleased to state what he exactly means by 
Muslim controlled girls’ schools? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Girls’ schools, managing committees of which are * 
Muslim. 
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fCfian Bahadur Mauivi FAZLUL QUADIR: Will the Hon^ble 
Minister be pleaaed to state whether he is aware of the fact that an 
application from the Secretary, Gulzar Begum Middle English School, 
Chandanpura, Chittagong, was addressed to the Inspectress of Schools, 
Dacca Circle, to raise it to the status of a high school ? 

The Hon’bla Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I remember that an appli- 
cation was forwarded to the In8j)ectre88 of Schools, Dacca Circle, whose 
report is being awaited. As soon as the report comes, steps will be 
taken to raise it to the status of a high English school. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi FAZLUL QUADIR: As regards the failure 
of schools to draw giants within the diet March, 1940, to the extent of 
Ks. 2,112, will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state whether the 
Bill was passed at the end of the month or whether it is owing to the 
fault of the school authorities the amount lapsed ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I have no information as 
regards these details, but I can assure the honourable member that 
so far as the financial iK)sition is concerned we have been doing our 
best to help these institutions. As a matter of fact these institutions 
are moie generously treated than schools for boys. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi FAZLUL QUADIR: Will the Hon ble 

Minister be pleased to state whether the Bill was passed at the end of 
March ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I don’t know. 

Filling up of lower grade posts in the High Court, Appellate Side. 

•108. Mr. ABDUR RA8CHID MAHMOOD; {a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Judicial Department he pleased to state 
whetlier it is a fact — 

(/) that some posts of lower grade assistants reserved for Muslims 
have fallen vacant in the High Court, Appellate Side; and 

(//) that all those jiosts have temporarily been filled up by Hindu 
candidates? 

{b) If the answer to («) is in the affirmative, will the Hon^ble 
Minister he pleased to state what steps, if any, he is proposing to take 
for filling up those vacancies by suitable Muslim candidates without 
delay P 
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The Hon’Me Nmab MUSHARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahaiurs 

(a) Yes. 

(b) It has been ascertained by courtesy of the Hon’ble the ChieT^ 
Justice that non-Muslim candidates who had to be appointed temporarily 
in Muslim vacancies will be displaced by Muslim (‘audidates when the 
latter are nfiminated by the Public Service Commission. 


Taking over certain primary schools in the Free Scheme of Mymensingh 
District School Board. 

^09. Mr. MONOMOHAN DAS: (<,) Will the Hon'bk Minister 
in charge ol the Education Department be jileused to state — 

(i) whether it is a tact that the Primary Schools of Khayrathaty, 
Chatal, Hhadia, Paraikachuri in Kisliore^ninj subdivision, 
and llalnia and Paira in Nidrakona subdivision, Mymen- 
sin^li, have been running for a lonjj: time; 

(//) that all tilt' schools are located in tht* areas i)red()minated by 
the backward Scheduled Castes people; and ^ 

(Hi) that the Myniensinjrh District School Poard contemplate to 
.start some additional schools und(‘r tlo^ h'ree Sc*heme from 
the current yeary 

(b) If the answer to (a) (///) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state — 

(/) the number of such additional schools; and 

(/i) whether all schools referred to in (ri) (/) will fall under the 
above scheme ? 


The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: (a) (/) They have been 
reported to bo running!; for some time jmst, though they do not fulfil all 
the requisite conditions. 

(ti) Yes. 

(ui) The matter is under consideration, 

(b) ( 2 ) The number of additional schools required at present is 
reported to be 100. 

( 22 ) Of the six schools named, the one at Bahadia is already included 
in the Free Scheme. The cases of the other schools will l>e considered 
by the District School Board when additional money is available. 
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MONMOHAH DAS* With reference to the latter part of the 
answer (b){ii)y viz., the cases of the other schools will be considered by 
^he District School Board when additional money is available, will the 
Hon’ble Minister be pleased to give us an idea of the time when money 
will be available? 

The Hon’bie Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Money will be available 
when the financial stringency is over. 

Mr. CHARU CHANDRA ROY: Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased 
to state how is this that all the running schools in the Scheduled Caste 
area were excluded by the District School Board of Mymensingh e^^cept- 
ing the one which has since been included in the Free Scheme and not 
the others although the students belong to the Scheduled Castes ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: It is the business of the 
District School Board to decide as to which school should go under the 
Free Scheme. .Goveniment have no control over the decision of the 
District School Boards. 

M- C,HARU CHANDRA ROY: Will the Hon’ble Minister I.e pleased 
to state whether the Government will make an en(]uiry into the matter 
and tell the House the result of that enquiry? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I do not quite understand 
what useful pui’pose would be ser\ed by nn tuKjuiry, bec'ause the Dis- 
trict School Board is an autonomous body, and being autonomous it 
is not bound by the result of enquiry. But if any sjH‘cific case of gross 
injustice is brought to cmr notice, we may by way ol courtesy request 
them to redress any legitimate grievance. 

Mr. CHARU CHANDRA ROY: Will the Hoibble Minister be pleased 
to state whether the District School Board is autonomous of the Bengal 
Government or of the Cabinet ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister he 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Government of Bengal has 
got some control Over the District School Board or they have got noneP 

Mr. SPEAKER: You can see the Act. 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: On a point of order, Sir. 
Are we not entitled to have the facts elicited about the working of 
autonomous bodies? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If it is within their discretion, then you cannot, 
:»ut if it is witliin the purview of rfoverninent to look into the affairs 
)f the local bodies, then certainly you cau ask questions. Once you 
iilow sucli questions to be raised on the floor of this House in relation 
0 autoiKunous bodies, it wouhl seriously affect the affairs of such 
lodies. Take* tor instance, the (’alcutta University which had been 
constituted under a statutory provision. If the Calcutta University 
affairs are bnnijrht within the purview of this Lej^'islature, 1 think 
the University affaiis inifiht he brou'^ht to a standstill. Similar is 
the position witli the other local self-^overninit institutions. These- 
local bodies ou'^’ht to reserve their autonomy without hein^ subjected 
to an\’» criticism by tliis House unless^ of course, there is any j^ross. 
abuse of power. 


Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURi: On a point of order, Sir. 
If a questioner does not question their activities hut simply tries to 
elicit tacts about tfieir aciious. is that to he shut out? 


Mr, SPEAKER: But if (juestions are asked as to why u thiiig'^f&H 
been done, that certainly cannot he allowed. 


Process-fees realised and paid to process-servers as pay. 

*110. Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MONDAL: Will the llorThle 
Minister in chai‘'v ot the Judicial Dcjiartment he jdeased to stale 
separately tor the last three years — 

(fl) the amounts realised as process-fees in the Civil (\mrts of 
Bengal ; and 

(6) the amounts sjient exi lu.sively on pay of the juocess-servers? 


The Hon’bie Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur; 

A statement is laid on the Table. 


Statement referred to in reply to starred qncsfion No. 110. 



1938. 

• 1939. 

1940. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(0) 

22,25,787 

18,80,329 

18,95,059 

ib) 

8,79.898 

8.51.149 

8.18 £32 
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Formation of committees for proper management of Wakf Estates. 

Mil. Mauivi MD. ABDUL HAKIM VIKRAMPURI; (a) Will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Education Department be pleased to 
state — 

(t) the number of — 

(1) the public wakfs, and 

(2) the Wakfs al-al-aulad at present existing in the Province 
of Bengal; and 

(u) the numl)er of each kind of such wakfs that have been brought 

under the control of the Wakf l)cj)artment 

(h) Will the Hon’ble Minister he )>leaHed to state whether the 
Inspectors or the Auditors of Wakfs have recommended the formation 
of a committee for the management of tin* Wakf Estates of Bengali 

(c) If the answer to (h) is in the affirmati\e, will the lion ’hie Minister 
be pleased to state how many committees have been formed up till now 
oil .fuc'h recommendations? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ; ( The t(»tal number of 
wakfs existing in Bengal would include tin* wakfs ot which the (\)inmis- 
sioner has received no information and hence it is not possible to su))ply 
the exaet figure. 

The number of wakfs enrolled — 

Public ... 0.299 

Al-al-aulad ... 1,702 


Total ... 8,001 


(h) Becommendations made by Inspectors and Auditors sometimes 
include suggestion for formation of committees for the manajrement of 
Wakf Estates. 

(r) 07. 


Rise in price of clothes. 

•113. Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN^ {«> Will the Hon’hle Minister in 
charge of the ronimer(‘e ami Labour Department be pleased to state 
„ irhether it is a fact that the Government issued a communique on the 
12th August, 1941, to the effect that steps would be taken to control 
the price of sorces and dhotis in the Province? 
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(6) Is the Hon’ble Minister aware — 

(t) that the price of sarees and dhotis has been increasing day by 
day even after the 12th August; and 

(n) that the wholesale dealers in sarees and dhotis have stocked their 
godowns with a large quantity of such clothes? 

(c) If the answer to (b) is in the affirmative, will the Hon^ble 
Minister be pleased to state — 

(/) what steps the (Toveriiment are projmsing to take for the release 
of the sarees and dhotis stocked by the wholesale dealers; and 

(n) fixing the maxiiiium price of dhotis and sarees without delay? 

MINISTER in charge of the COMMERCE and LABOUR DEPART- 
MENT (the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhraivardy) : (o) Yes, a Press Com- 
muni(iue was issued on the 12th August, 1941, in which it was stated 
inter alia that this (ioverniucnt was in ^•(UIll^unicatio^ with tin' Oovern- 
ineiit of India regarding th«‘ desiralulity of controlling prices of piece- 
goods on an all-India basis and that (fOVtTuimuit weri' dettuinined to- 
put down pr(»fiteering. 

ill) (?) ]No, as tar as T am aware, the upward tendency of the 
w’as checked hy our communi(iue. 

iii) The Pujah season is a[q)roaching and it ^s possible that the 
wholesale dealers are increasing their stocks to meet the Pujah demand. 
I am informed tliat the retail dealers are not purchasing goods as freely 
as before as they are ap})rehensive of an order controlling f)rices, and 
this too has j)resiimahly tended to increase the stocks in the hands of 
the wdiolesalers. 

(r) (?) The eomjilaints that wholesalers are reluctant to release their 
stocks have ceased and I do not consider that any action wdll he neces- 
sary on the i)art of Government, 

(/?') The honourable member is referred to my rejjJy to part (r) of 
unstarred question No, 75 of this session. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BISWAS; Will the TToiride Minister 
jdeased to state whether the Government has (considered the desir- 
ability of reducing the price which had alnvuly been ahnormally high 
before the Government communique was issued? 

The Hofi’ble Mr. H. S. SU|fRAWARDY: The price has been 
reduced after the issue of the communique. 

Mr. SURENDRA NATH BISWAS; Does the HonTde Minister want 
us to understand that prices have been reduced after the communiquA^ 
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was issued, or is it his answer that the upward tendency was checked 
by the communique? Is it really the Hon’ble Minister’s case that 
prices have been reduced after the issue of the communique? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY: They have been definitely 
reduced, 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
accept our statement it we say that prices, far from being- reduced, is 
rising by leaps and bounds day in and day out ? 

The Hon’We Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY : I am afraid I cannot accept 
that statement, for I find that the prices have gone down. I cannot 
check the prices day in and day out. 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY; Will the Hon’ble Minister 
consider the desirability of going to some shops and see things for 
iiimself ? 

(No answer.) 

Ilr. Abdul WAHAB KHAN: with reference to the communica- 
tion wilh the Government of India regarding the controlling of prices 
on an all-India basis, will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state 
whether there is any likelihood of controlling the same within a very 
ijhort time before the Pujas? 

The Hon’blo Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY; That rests really with 
the Government of India. 1 am intormed that the Government ol India 
have been taking stock of the situation tiiroughout India. It cannot 
be done only by looking at one particular market. They have got to 
consider the cost price: how much margin they should leave in the 
hands of the mill-owners: how much in the hands of the traders: and 
the price should not be put down to such a level that it may damage 
industry and business. All the.se have to 1 m' considered by the Goveni- 
ment of India, but I have impressed u]x>u the Government of India as 
forcibly as {Kjssible the desirability of controlling the prices at an early 
<iate. 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: Will the Hon ble Minister 
l>e pleased to tell us the minimum price of a standard saree now being 
sold in Calcutta? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I do not think that he is expected to know the 
prices of sarees. (Laughter.) 
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Transfars of ahtristadars and nazirs. 

•114. Mr. 8ERAJUL ISLAM: With reference to the reply given^ 
to starred question No. 166 of the 16th August, 1940, will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Judicial Deiiertment be pleased to state — 

(a) the names of the District Judges’ sheristadars and nazirs who 

have now completed 5 years at the same station in the same 
post; and 

(b) whether the Government contemplate rescinding the previous 

standing order for such j>eriodical compulsory inter-district 
transfer ? 

The Hon’ble Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

(a) By the courtesy of the High Court I am able to furnish the follow- 
ing names : — 


Shenstadars. 

Tippera — Babu Charu Chandra Banerji. 

Hooghly — Babu Surendra Mohan Roy Chowdhury. 

Rajshahi — Babu Bharat Chandra Ray. 

Mymensingh — Maulvi Sharfuddin Ahmed. 

Bankura — Babu Debeudra Chandra Ganguly. 

Khulna — Maulvi Md. Khorshed Ali. 

Nazin. 

Tippera — Babu Benoy Krishna Kumar. 

Pabna — Babu Hem Chandra Chakravarty. 

Burdwan — Maulvi Syed Umed Ali. 

24-rarganas — Babu Anath Bandhu Gonai, 

Rajshahi — Babu Devendra Narayan Chowdhury. 

Dinajpur — Babu Rakhal Chandra De. 

{b) The rule for cominilsorjfc inter-district transfer of District 
Judge’s sheristadar and nazir after five years’ service at district head- 
quarters was rescinded with effect from the 19th April, 1939. The 
officers become liable for transfer if the High Court considers it 
desirable. 
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Placing before AssemMy the ootiditiom for notilkNitiOfi of Banks under 
Bengal Money-lenders Act, 1940. 

M18. Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HABHEMY: Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Judicial 3>epartment be pleased to state when 
do the Government propose to place before the Assembly xor approval 
of the conditions for notification of Banks as contemplated under sec- 
tion 3 of the Bengal Money-lenders Act, 1^0? 

The Hon'ble Nawab MUBHARRUFF HOB8AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

The rules have been drafted and every endeavour is being made to 
place the same before the Assembly as early as j) 088 ible provided • they 
meet with the approval of the parties in the Assembly. 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: Will the Hon ble Minister 
be pleased to state whether it is in the contemplation of the Government 
to take the approval of the jmrties concerned before it is jdaced before 
the House? 

The Hon’ble Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

YeSj'-J-am consulting the party first and if they would promise to sup- 
port me in this House, then it will be placed before the House, other- 
wise if I find that my party is going to throw it out, 1 have no justifica- 
tion for jdacing it before you and suffering defeat. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA KUMAR: Does the Hon ble Minister con- 
aider it desirable to place the draft Bill to those nnunbers of the Sele<‘t 
Committee l>efore it is placed in the oi)en House? 

The Hon’ble Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

No Select (k)inmittee is in existence any longer. 

Mr. SANT08H KUMAR BA8U: Do 1 understand the Hon’ble 
Minister to say that he will consult his party only when he refers to 
“parties” in his answer? 

The Hon’ble Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

If I am satisfied that my |)arty is going to support me, then I may think 
of coi'.sulting other parties. 

Mr. 8ANT08H KUMAR BA8U; Is it in the oontemplation of the 
Hon’ble Minister to consult only those 4 )ar ties which will support him? 

The Hon’ble Nawab MU8HARRUFF H088AIN, Khan Bahadur: 

' Before I may bring a measure before the Tiegislature I must be sure 
that there is support from the persons who are actually with me. 
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Mr; 8UREIIDRA NATH BISWAS: Will the Hon ble Minister be 
pleased tq state whether it is a fact that the rules were drafted a few* 
months agx) but the Government did not consider it worth while to 
place it before any party so long-!^ 

The Hoffi’ble Nawab MUSHARRUFF HOSSAIN, Khati Bahadur: 

Rather, as soomas the rules were framed I sent a copy of tlu^se rules to 
every member of the Coalition Party for expression of opinion. But 
^none has come forward yet to g'ive a written ojnnion on it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid I must g“ive a little indication that it 
is not j)arlianientarv to divulg'e in tlie House what a Minister does in 
one par^y or another. That is a mutter wliich ou^^ht to be done in the 
party and a ^finister must remember that it will create a very dangerous 
precedent if it is divulged in the House. Tfe should not forget that a 
Minister’s suffrage in the House is not of a jiarticiilar party but of the 
House. I l)elieve the j)ro{K»r fum'tion of the Minister is to consult his 
party and not to divulge it liefore the House. But if he uants to 
divulge it in the House, then e\ery section of the House has a right to 
know \\hat he is iroing to do. 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: The Hon’hle Minister ^ mkf 
speaking the truth ! 


UNSTARRED QUESTION. 

(answer to whidh was laid on the table) 

Contractors under the Executive Engineers of Northern and Eastern 

Circles. 

80. Mauivi AZHAR ALI: Will the Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
the Communications and Works Department l)e pleased to state — 

(a) the present number of enlisted (‘ontractors under the Executive 
Engineers of Northern and Eastern Circles; 

(h) the nuinlx»r of them that are from — 

(1) Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, 

(8) Scheduled Ca.stes, and 
(4) others; and 

(c) the amount of works allotted to the contrac^tors of each com- 
munity from April, to March, 1941 ? 

MINISTER in charge of the^ COMMUNICATIONS and WORKS 
DEPARTMfNT (the Hon’bie Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of 
Cossimbazar) : A statement furnishing the information asked for is 
laid on the Table. 



StcUemerU referred to in reply to unstarred 
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Adjournment Motion. 

Mr. SA8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Mr. Speaker, Sir. on Iwhalf^ 
of our party a notice was given by Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakra- 
varty 

• 

Mr. SPEAKER: In view of the fact that there is a certain difficulty 
in giving my consent, instead of rejecting it straightaway, 1 have 
asked Mr. Chakravarty to see me in my chamher after the sitting of the 
Assembly. On certain jKiints I want to be clear and instead of follow- 
ing the previous procedure of straightaway rejecting it, I have asked 
him t(* see me. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Mr. Chakravarty has already 
told me about this, but there is one thing to which I want to draw your 
attention. We have already lost several non-official days and we should 
expect you to see that this adjournment motion is not set down for 
hearing and discussion on a non-official day. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I will see to it. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Bengal BecoficTary Education BilIp 1840. 

Mr. W. C. W0RD8W0RTH: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I have been let out 
of custody ffir an hour to come here and speak and I am at the dis- 
advantage of not knowing in detail everything that has hapf>ened in the 
last day oi two. Further, I have lieen instructed not to use my brain 
for a few days longer which might tell more hardly u]>on the House 
than on myself, and if I speak miire indifferently than it is my wont 
it is not that I have not any faith in any action — I have still my hoi)e.s 
-^but because fever is a depressing c.onij>anion. 

Sir, in the hundreds and thousands of definitions scattered over 
the literatures of the world we find nothing that helps u.h in such a 
situation as we have been living through, but in the history of many 
countries we come across the same combination of circumstances. In 
many countries men have hated one another for the love of (iod and for 
love of little ohildren and in trying to settle what should be good for 
little children they have gone to e!ttremes of ideals. 

This Bill, as I suppose, mingles more with our dreams and our night- 
mares than any measure we can remember for many years. I have * 
been told of strong men who awoke from sleep with shrieks of anger 
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because they have dreamt that the other side had won the battle for 
the board or the attack on the Executive Council. We have got 
through a time in which reality has been to some extent hidden, 
ubflcure and defeated by our jxissions and yet at the end we are left to 
conimon sense and simplicities of arithmetic and whatever trust we can 
have in one another. 

Sir, 1 and my group deeply regret the withdrawal of the Opposition 
from the Select Committee and from all interest in the Bill for a while. 
We do jiot know how^ much we have gained in comj>ensation, but we do 
know that the Opposition with its knowledge of education, its ex- 
perience, its interest in the work, could liave lielped very much to make 
this Bill a better Bill in Select Committee. We have, I believe, come 
to a happy change. I saw the first sign of this when I read in the 
paper that a prominent member of this House in Assam has made a 
speech calling upon everyone to droj) political differences and rally 
round GovernmeiM and give the province the best possible University 
Bill. That shows what a good thing it is to take a lioliday sometimes 
and W’e are glad to find that the. feelings inspired l)y the Bills of a 
neigh t)ouring province have not welted away in the plains of our owm. 
Th^^O roup’s view, my Group’s view, has been before you for some 
time, It is simple and straightforward. AVe are ready to support 
this Bill as put fo^^^ard by the Government, because we think that 
there is a good deal g(H>d in it. We are prepared to support any 
othei* Bill if we are satisfied that there is any gfK)d in it. We are 
prepared to support any agreed measure, and we hope to find an 
agreed measure, and to give our full eff’orts towards making 
things better. We should like to .see as much as possible 
achieved by agreement; especially it is distressing wdien 
decisions are taken only by the force majeure of party majority. We 
think that .secondary education of all kinds, of Hindus, Muslims, Euro- 
peans, education of lK)ys, education of girls is on a much poorer level 
than what it ought to be — 1 mean on a much jx)orer level than wliat it 
W'as years ago. The teachers have hel}>ed them in their mystification 
and it is time that we should try to see new inspiring and invigorating 
ideas within the province. We believe that it is right that in education 
as in all other important matters Government should he the legislating 
authority aud we are prepared to support Government in all its efforts. 
We know the predominant part played in this House, the predominant 
part taken by the Coalition Ihirty in contmlling our legislation. That, 
under the system in which we work, is inevitable. We rememl)er tbe 
old lady who told Dr. Johnson after thinking it, over that she accepted 
the “Universe”. We similarly accept the Coalition Party as the 
dominant jwirty and we realise, how’ever much some in the House may 
have regretted that it is the Coalition Party that must set the nature of 
our legislation. 
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The special interests in the Bill of the European Paity are not 
many or extensive. The chief is the European Board — the Board for 
European education which was established as part of the constituticyj, 
under which we live and work as a statutory ixisition in our province. 
But it is not what many have said it is; some in this House have said 
» that it is. ^Outside I am sure there has been a certain amount of 
deliberate misrepresentation. The attitude has been that the KurojH*ans 
have their Board. Why should they have anything else^ Alwve all 
they can have anything they want. May I with all courtesy make it 
clear that the Eiiroj)ean Board is only an Advisory Board, an Advisory 
Board for Eiiixjjieau schools which are very largely Indian as well and 
an -'Ui visory Minister who is an Indian Minister, an<l the inclusion of a 
refei‘en(*e to it in this Bill is not anything l)ut a reminder ot‘ the status 
of the Board that e.xisted already. Theoretityilly, once that is recog- 
nised, the Euroj>ean community might do without any further repre- 
sentative's, but as practical men we* must admit that theory is met 
everything and that if will he* met only eauivenient hut even ne<'essary 
it we have on the* Boarel and some* eet the eaunmittees one* e>r tw’o memlH*rs 
wdio are- tliere on the sjMet te) answer the (juestions, give* aelvice 
and in all ways se‘rve the Eun>pe*an eeemmunitv in re*latif)n to the Board. 
For Euroj>ean educatieen has its s|H*cial jneints eef view, its i)fcff1tffities 
you may say and the'V arc not like*lv tee he ]e)oke*d te) it there is no 
member present at the discussions. Many who are interesteMl in Knro- 
jeean education have for years we)rkeel for educational appreeaeb hetwe'cn 
the twe) systems Indian and EurojK*an in this provim*e and progress is 
bee. om i n g j eronou n ceel . 

T would like here to say a few we)rels e)f tribute to Dr*. Jenkins fe)r 
the ^ery harel w'ork that lie has elone. He has gone througli immense 
liaste to jMit together in form that handy easily read Bill and estimate*el 
a gjeat eleal of material thaf otherwise existed in raw’ and iniractuhle* 
form. 

Last of all, I come to the boy and the teacher. I do this because 
it is our w’ay. We generally come last of all to the w'orker. I am 
afraid that students have in the last few months learnt that their 
parents have been angrily quarrelling — not a good thing for children to 
learn. What then can we do to help the children? If we leave the 
children alone, they will be quite happy, hut we must do something for 
them. We must do something to help the teacher l>ecau8e we have a 
great deal to do. We must see to it that he gets such help, such 
guidaiK'e, such stimulus for doing fine and steiuly work, fhit of their 
natural interest in learning they may have the best jHiHsible result. 
They go, on gently, uncomplaining year after year, fhir teachers are 
badly treated, poorly paid; they are hehl to be of little account by 
many. A few kind words on the prize day and they will forget for the 
rest of the year and often — I would ask your attention especially to 
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this — often teachers are put to the humiliation and crime of signing* 
receipts tor pay in excess of what they receive. Thus they are made 
their Managing Committees to join in fraudulent acts. I say that 
out of long knowledge; yet no one objects. There has never been any 
ciujuirj^ never any report or complaint. And if they complain they 
are likely to lose their small iM)sts. We have had a lot of literature on 
this Bill and 1 do not doubt that most of it is genuine. But I should 
like 10 say that I have received a few letters, not many, two or three, 
from men who told me that they had taken i)art in demonstrations 
against the Bill. They had no choice. They were made to do it and 
if they had not done so life would have been made unpleasant for them, 
hut the\ hoped that the Bill would go on and that* Government would 
carry it through, Wause it seemed to them at the moment the only 
hope for the teachers. (Cries of “Hear, hear" from the Coalition 
Benclies. ) 

There is a little more that I want to say. As I have said before, 
boys are happy when we leave them alone. They get on well together. 
Boys of diflFerent kinds have often rejoiced and shouted together in 
their early years and I don't think anybody has discovered yet why 
thejyj^Jnut at each other wlien they are grown up. 

There arc many aspects of education which we liave not yet touched. 
There is one aspect which calls for attention soon — the strain on the 
boy not only fix)m his school work but also from other additions to 
the lengthy work owing to the difficulties of communications in 
Bengal. Dr. Sanyal usefully drew the attention of the Assembly to 
it the ofhei day 1m a question. I hope that as s(K)n as the Board is 
established this will 1 h» among the first things to he investigated and 
I hope, as I have said elsewhere, that one of the first things the Board 
will do will be to set up a small but comix’tent psyc'hological institute 
which will examine the very imjK)rtaiit aspects of education which do 
not come under the ordinary attention of teachers. Let us then as 
rejiresentatives of the i>eople do the best we can here to make this Bill 
ns good as j>ossibIe, then by the exercise of francliise set up as good 
n Bonrd as possible and then trust to God and allow it to set to work 
in its own way. Tlien three or four years hence it may be found that 
miK’h of what we have disturbed ourselves about was not necessary 
and it may be found also that the time has come for a supplementary 
amending Bill to give force to the experience of the Board in its first 
few years. I think its experience will be oonsiderable and varied. 
We cannot expect, we ought not to exj>ect, that there will be finality 
in what we are doing here this week. This is a beginning but it may 
be a very good beginning if all rally together and put the very best of 
tlieir thought and the very best of their experience behind it. So, Sir, 
the«e are the two categories of people who, generation after generation, 
de^'crx'e so well of the province — the school children and the teachers. 
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Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Sir, 1 rise to support the motion^ 
for recommittal of the Bill so ably moved by our esteemed colleafrue Ra£ 
Harendra Nath Chaudhuri day before yesterday. Ever since the pro- ^ 
visions of the present measure were brought to light and jiarticulurly 
since this Bill was introduced in the Assembly in August, 194(), this 
• Jfieasure has be*n greeted with a chorus of condemnation in the Press 
ami on the platform and it has been subjected to a si'uthiug criticism 
both inside this House and outside. The Bill has lieeii tdiaracterised 
as “the most mischievous from the national st.indpoint”, “designed 
definitely to set back the clock of progress,” and “sure to leail to the 
undoing of all the ceaseless efforts of generations of Bengal’s jwt riots 
and educationists for the uplift of this province”. 

The justification for bringing forward a Secondary Education Bill in 
the present form and at a time when the entire civilisation is shaking has 
been questioned by public men and educa-tionists held in the highest 
esteem and the utter hollowness of the arguments contained in the 
Statement of Objects and Beasons has been thoroughly exjx)sed. 

Dr. Itahindranath Tagore, who was toucheii profoundly by the 
danger which menaces the cultural existence of his j)rovinc.e, in a 
message sent from his sick bed to the conference organised to prflTe^ 
against this measure, api)ealed to his countrymen to preserve from liarm 
Bengal’s great inheritance of culture which he apprehended this Bill 
thieateiied. Acharva Profulla (’handra Boy made a fervent appeiil t,o 
drop or substantially modify this Bill as it was definitely considcucnl by 
him to be “ill-conceived and mischievous”. “It will do no good” 
said Acharva Itoy “not even io the communalists, ns education is a 
scnsitiv(' plant grown in the free atmosphere of mutual confidence. If 
3 'ou want to nurture and develop it, do not cut it oft’ from its rijots of 
national unity”. He further sounded the grave note of warning that 
in case the Bill was persisted in the form introduced, “there would be 
no peace in Bengal. 

* Sir Sarvapalli Badhakrishnan, the world-renowned scholar and 
oriental savant, strongly deprecated the introduction of communal prin- 
ciple in the sacred field of edu<*ation and claimed, as one belonging to 
the teaching profession, to feel the proud privilege to be instruments 
for the pre.servation and maintenance of our culture which had an 
uninterrupted period of continuity for over fifty centuries. 

Other critics had examined the detailed clauses of the Bill and 
pointed out with meticulous care ,the i>ernicious character of each of 
them. 

It was stated by the supporters of the Bill that Government had 
kept in view the Sadler Commission’s recommendations in coming to 
the conclusions with regard to the provisions in this measure. Acharya 
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Prafulla Roy, however, pointed out in his presidential address delivered 
at the Protest Conference, that the scheme propounded by the Sadler 
Commission was entirely difl'erent- in re8i)ect of both ideas and methods 
from what is now proposed in the Bill. While the eminent members of 
the Commission recorded their “strong sympathy with the view that one 
of the greatest needs of India is more education”, the present Bill seeks ' 
to restrict education, “The Board of Secondary Education recommended 
by the Sadler Commission was to be free from Government control, 
whereas the proiX)8ed Board of the Bill will have official control to the 
largest possible extent. The Sadler Commission did not recommend any 
Executive Council, while the Bill has provided for it and invested it 
with jdenary jowers. The present Bill has given an imiortaat place 
to the Insi)ectorate to which the Commission w^as dehuitely opposed. The 
Sadler Commission recommended that the Regulations of the Board 
should not he subject to the ai)proval of the Government, but the provi- 
sions of the Bill are just the reverse in this respcM-.t. The Commission con- 
tenij)lated financial autonomy for the Board, )>ut in the Bill the Board 
is made completely subservient to the G<;vernment in financial matters. 
It was laid down by the Commission that ‘the improvement, salaries 
and prospects oi teachers in secondary schools is an indispensable 
TSfJdition of reform’ for w'hich provision was to be made h\ the Govern- 
ment; we however, seek in vain for any such provision in the present 
Bill. Another recommendation of the Commission w’as that the (,\ilcutta 
riuiversity should re<’eive* from the Government a i)ermaiient annual 
graur to comj)euHate in full for the loss of its imome, but this recom- 
mendation has been altogether ignored hy the framers of the Bill. 
Lastly, the Sadler (’ominission held that the reorganisation of secondary 
education ‘must have behind it a strong movement oi jnihlic opinion 
and it must be acconipauied by greatly increased ex]>en(liture from the 
public funds’. The Government in the present case proposed to estab- 
lish the Board iu the teeth of strong ()pj>osition. With regard to 
increased exj)enditure, the (’ommissioii eonsnlered that an additional 
expenditure of a crore and u half of rupees would he iiecessaiT to make 
the schools thoroughly efficient. But tlie Goveriimciit of Bengal do 
not think it iiece.ssary to provide for a single pice for additional expendi- 
ture. The Bill does not follow either the spirit or the letter of the 
recommendatiou of the Sadler Commission.” 

The Syndicate of the Calcutta University in a re|x)rt adopetd by 
the Senate on the 25th Jauuary last considered that the present Bill 
was “even more unsatisfactory' and retrograde than the proposals of 
19d7 which the Senate rejected witlnfut any di.ssent” and were unable to 
regard this Bill as a measure calculated to advance the cause of 
Secondary hklueation in Bengal. They found that the Bill was not 
%ft8©d upon certain fundamental principles without which no educational 
, reform was possible, viz., (1) adequate provision of statutory grants 
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for effectiiig necessary reforms and for undertaking schemes of expai- 
sioUi (2) maintenance of autonomy of the Board and freedom from 
interference by the Government, (3) constitution of the Board ou_ 
academic lines only, free from tx)mmuuar considerations, (4) mainten- 
ance of close co-operation with the University, and (5) securing strong 
•support of public opinion behind the measure. 

Dealing with the constitution of the Board, the Syndicate pointed 
out that “the Board evidently would be official-ridden. “ Ajmrt from 
this defect “the Bill excludes the representation of teachers on the 
Executive Council and gives them inadequate rej)resentation on the 
Board and its committees. It does not provide for any nqmwntution 
of managing committees or of guardians or of the j)uhlic interested in 
education, nor has any rei)re8entation been given to agiiculture, tom- 
meroc, science and industry.” The report further went on to say 
that “the represen tation.gi van to the Calcutta University is extremely 
inadequate while large representation is given to Eurojwans although 
there exists a separate statutory lx>ard for EurojK^an and Anglo-Indian 
Education”, and ‘‘communal principle has been introduced in the con- 
stitution not only of the Board but also of the Kxwutive Council and 
the various (‘ommittees”. “As a University”, said the Syndicate, 
“we aie opjwsed to communal rei)re8entation and we look uifr>n*lEia 
part of the Bill with disfavour”. 

The Syndicate further drew particular attention to the volume and 
extent of public opinion against the Bill add observed that this could 
not and should not he flouted, as *‘nou-ofticial effort. has been largely 
responsible for the progress hitherto achieved in the domain of 
Secondary Education” in this i)rovince. Finally, the Syndicate recwded 
their genuine alarm that “the Bill would inevitably bring about a serious 
curtailment of the existing facilities for Secondary' Education in Bengal 
and the provision regarding the automatic withdrawal of re<'Ognition 
from all existing «ch(K)lH after two years is cahuilated to cripple the 
educational progress of the province.” 

It will not be possible for me to state even briefly all the salient 
points of the numerous criticism.s that have been levelled against this 
measure by various organisations and persons, within the short time at 
my disposal, and I shall now' summarise the demands put forward in 
this connection, most of which are emlwdied in the motion of Eai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhuri: 

WE DEMAND that the Board of Secondary Education in Bengal 
should be entrusted with the development and guidance of secular 
education only. Speaking of the aim that we should have in securing 
education for our children, Sir Sarpavalli Radhakrishnan said: 

“In this unfortunate world we talk of young men and young 
women, blessed in every sense of the term, fresh from the mint of 
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l^ature, unspoilt and upsophisticated in their outlook and with a 
universal bond of sympathy, binding them, one with the other. These 
•beautiful specimens of Nature enter into nurseries, colleges and 
institutions. What do we make of them? You might remember how 
Jesus Ghrist spoke of them, ‘Of such is the kingdom of Heaven’. Do 
not lead them to stumble, lead them into the paths of virtue and sanity.^ 
Do not cramp their spirit; do not cripple their personality. That is 
the idea which we have had; that is the aim of education which we 
are called upon to develop. Education is not merely transmission of 
ideas; it is transmission of loyalty, and virtues of ideals and apprecia- 
tion. 

“If the world is in flames to-day, the direct responsibility for that 
to a very large extent, lies with educational institutions. It is, there- 
fore, our prerogative and privilege to take hold of young men and 
women and train them into human beings filled with love and gentle- 
ness. That is the idea which we had had for times without number. 
That did not mean that they had been intolerant of their faiths. 
Whoever had taken home in this country had been dominated by the 
cultural landscape of India. Muslims and Christians had come to this 
but an Indian outlook binds the minds of these communities. 
Even in this tragic moment of disintegration of cultural and political 
unity they could easily see how much the landscape of India had been 
able to capture the minds ot these communities. They in India were 
geographically, racially, psychologically and cu^J,urally one. Different 
communities and- different religions might have come to take their 
dwellings in this land, but they all were subdued by the overwhelming 
atmosphere of this country. Did not this indicate that the spirit of 
India was something which was larger than Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians or Buddhists? Here was a culture to which all races and 
communities had contributed. Was it not their duty to preserve that 
culture which was imposed on them by the facts of history, and 
geography and by the facts of psychology? This excellent culture of 
theirs had the power to save not only India but to save the world.” 

These are the sentiments that I want every one of us to remember 
when we provide for the future generation a scheme of Secondary 
Education for the country, and therefore our first and foremost demand 
is that the Board should preserve and develop secular education only, 
suitable for all communities. 

Secondly, WE DEMAND that apart from general secular education 
the Board should deal with and develop vocational education such as 
agricultural, technical, commercial and military education. 

Thirdly, WE DEMAND that the Board should be fully autonomous 
t and free from any interference by Government or by politicians. 
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Fourthly, WE DEMAND that in order to secure this autonomy 
President should be a person of unimpeachable strength of character, 
a man with educational experience and one coniiuanding public cotf* 
fidence and the full confidence of the Board, and in order to 8ecui*e the 
appointment of such a President a special machinery will have to be 
devised. • 

For the same reason WE DEMAND that the Inspectorate staff who 
will deal with the schools under the purview of the Board should bo 
entirely under the control of the Board from the very date <d‘ its 
inception. 

W^ DEMAND that the regulations of the Board should be framed 
by the Board itself, subject to such minimum control by Government 
as may be found absolutely necessary. 

WE DEMAND that the budget of the Board .shimld not be inter- 
fered with except where there may be a deficit or there may be proposals 
which are likely in future to entail recurring expenses that cannot be 
met from the funds available to the Board. 

WE DEMAND that adequate protection should be provided to 
en.sure the continued recognition of existing high schools uU ptrwWt 
enjoying the recognition by the ITniversity of Calcutta. 

WE DEMAND tliat conditions for recognition of high schools and 
for the payment of grants-in-aid should be statutorily provided and 
not left to the Board or to the Provincial Government to determine. 

WE DEMAND that the syllabuses and curricula for the Matri- 
culation p]xamination of Universities should have the approval of the 
Universities. 

WE DEMAND that examinations should be conducted by an 
independent statutory committee purely on academic basis. 

WE DEMAND that the Board should be contented w'ith the 
approval of text-books and should not undertake publication of the 
same. 

WE DEMAND that there should be an adequate financial provision 
made to enable the Board to function proi)erly and to develop and 
improve Secondary Education. Such financial provision should keep 
in view not only the payment of suitable grants-in-aid for the schools 
to function but also to improve and to secure the pay and prospects of 
the teaching staff. 

WE DEMAND that the UiFiversity of Calcutta should be fully 
compensated for to cover all the loss that it may suffer from the institu- 
tion of the Board. 

WE DEMAND that the Government schools should be deprovin- 
cialised. 
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W£ DEMAND that there should be a statutory guarantee of non- 
▼ictimisation of any perscm connected with the management or teach- 
“-^ng in secondary schools on account of his holding any political 
opinion or religious faith. 

And WE DEMAND that the Board should provide proper repre-^ 
sentation for Managing Committees and experts in vocational educa- 
tion such as agricultural, technical, commercial education and the like. 

So far, our demands have been entirely based on academic con- 
siderations and there is not one word in these demands which smacks 
of any idea of communal donnnation by one community over the other. 

And last but not the least WE DEMAND that the Board, the flxecu- 
tive Council and other Committees should be constituted on academic 
considerations only and there should be no scope for communalism in 
the constitution of the same. As our esteemed colleague Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basil had said yesterday, we want the sacred precincts of 
education to be left un tarred and unpolluted by the virus of 
communalism. 

We demand the recommittal of the Bill to enable the Government 
tS’^^srSiiaine these suggestions once more and to effect necessary 
improvements. We appeal to the Hindu Ministers in particular to 
see that the heritage to which they have been born may be preserved 
and maintained. We demand of them, in particular, because some 
of them, at least one of them, can very rightly claim his title to 
this heritage. His illustrious father, irrespective of community, had 
set an example to eveT>^ one in this province as to how education should 
he secured and how money should be spent in the advaii(*ement of 
learning. If my friends on the other side do not know, let me tell 
them that the late Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, of 
Cossim bazar, had spent money for getting even Muslim wholars 
educated in Arabia and in Turkey in the holy scriptures and tenets of 
Islam which can be available only at those places. We denmnd of 
these Ministers that in case they find that an insensate group that 
goes about by the name of the Coalition Party is not prepared to 
listen to reason and common sense, then they should go out of the 
Ministry and give a lead to the country. We appeal to the Ministers 
concerned not to leave such an important-matter merely to the vote of 
a particular group. 

Sir, the Opposition had extended their hand of co-operation in this 
connection with all sincerity. We were willing to help and we made 
some progress while with an open Seart we sat round a conference. 
It was, however, our sad experience that immediately after certain 
things happened in Bombay the conference took a new turn. The 
juembers of the Coalition Partj’ who were there immediately there- 
* after evinced a peculiar psychology and they said that they were not 
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pir«]>ared to budge an inch from what was there in the BiH. If that 
was going to be the attitude of those friends, surely it was not fair on 
their part to call us to a conference with the assurance that things^ 
will be approached with an open mind; We have so far failed to 
obtain a sincere response but I still entertain a hope, for I am an 
optimist. The failure to come to an agreement in this connection is 
likely to lead to serious consequences. I am not holding out any 
threat hut surely my friends know it full well into what deep abyss 
of chaos the province will be thrown in case this Bill is rushed through 
and the steam roller is allow'ed to go over us irrespective of the 
considerations that we have placed before the House for careful 
examination. 

Sir, I earnestly urge the Government to accept this moticm so 
that they may examine all aspects of this failure that w'e have had so 
far in coming to an agreement and not allow the good work done 
during the last two weeks to he entirely spoilt. We are anxious to 
see that education may at least he fully preserved while passing and 
adopting the Secondary Education Bill. 

Dr. SYAMAPRA8AD MOOKERJEE: Mr Speaker. Sir, I rise to 
support the motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Self^t^C?m- 
mittee. Sir, in the history of this province there have been legisla- 
tive measures which have called forth strong criticism from the 
public at large, but I believe, Sir, that M'itliin recent years, as 
Mr. Wordsworth pointed out a few minutes ago, no measure has 
aroused such bitter and such widespread controversy as the Secondary 
Education Bill, The opposition has not been for its own sake merely. 
The opposition has not even been due to the fact that there have been 
important elements in public life of this province which have been 
opposed to the general policy of administration pursued by the 
Government during the last four years. The critics included j)ersons 
not only belonging to different political parties and organisations but 
also men and institutions who had nothing to do with politics what- 
soever but who thought it their sacred duty to oppf»se the funda- 
mental principles underlying the Secondary Education Bill. May I 
ask, Sir, the Government and its .supporters to pause for a moment 
and to consider to ask themselves, why did men belonging to such 
differing points of view agree to condemn this measure? They have 
done BO not because they thought that it was a pleasure to oppose a 
Bill which was supposed to be a Bill to secure the educational 
advancement of the province, but they did so because they considered 
it to be their duty to oppose a measure which was calculated to 
retard the progress of education, and if accepted unchallenged, would 
sound the death-kneli of education itself. « 

Conscious as I am of the great contributions which education has 
made in this province during the last one hundred ye«^ I shall hS 
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fKe to confess that there are important directions in which educa- 
tional reform has to be effected before education could serve the real 
^eeds of the people as a whole. I shall also freelj^ confess, Sir, that 
of all the different stages of education secondary education is from 
some points of view the most important. The adoption of a correct 
standard at this stage can only make any national system of 
elementary education real and effective and also furnish an appro- 
priate basis for that noble super-structure of higher education which 
would reflect the genius and aspirations of the people at large. It is 
because I feel genuinely and 1 ask my friends who do not see eye 
to eye with us to believe rne when I say so, it is because I genuinely 
feel that secondary education to-day requires urgent and imperative 
reforms that 1 have considered it my duty to scrutinise the scheme 
for its reorgnisation and to ask myself whether tlie proposals really 
aim at better provisiojis for educational facilities of the children of 
Bengal, irrespective of sect or community, or whether in the garb of 
educational reform it is proposed to sacrifice the basic ideals of 
education and to curtail its expansion. If we want better education, 
as undoubtedly we do, we want more education also. 

‘^tlt?b«ation must also be saved from the destructive influences of 
party politics and T do not care what the particular brand of that 
party politics is. To-day more than ever we stand in urgent need for 
devising a system of education which will not be governed by a 
regimentation of rules and regulations drawing inspiration from the 
political views of a particular group or (caucus. The correct relation- 
ship between the State and education has always been a matter of 
debate, but it is of supreme importance that while allowing the State 
general powers of supervision, the educational policy must not be 
allowed to divert to channels leading to consequences detrimental to 
the welfare of the people. We must allow education to be shaped by 
men who are actuated by educational ideals and not swayed by political 
creeds or dogma. We must permit our educational institutions 
full freedom and scope to develop their activities occording 
to their best light and judgment. This freedom will not be 
lost, but will create that greater freedom on which our 
country’s destiny must ultimately be based. If party polities or an 
aggressive totalitarian State policy be allowed to influence education, 
it will produce most baneful effect on the development of our national 
life. We in this ])rovi nee, Sir, have very special reasons to entertain 
our distrust of wide powers of interference being given to the Govern- 
ment constituted under the present law. So long as Communal 
Award and separate electorates continue we see no prospect of the 
t establishment of u really representative Government which will 
command the conflcleuce of the different sections of the people. In 
• particular, ^e administration of the Province for the last four years 
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uiid^r tlie control of the present Ministry has left us with bitlper 
experiences. It has filled the minds of a very lurjirf' section of the 
people with very grave misgivings and uncertainty about the futiHi^ 
protection of the legitimate rights and interests of nearly one-half of 
the population of this province. We are firmly op]>osed to political 
•influences in •the sphere of education. e dislike official domination 
as it is detrimental to sound educational progress. In Bengal political 
and official domination is closely linked up with communal squabbles 
which, if unchecked, will sound the death-knell of true education. 


Let me now, Sir, briefly place before you the reason why we do 
not M^sh that (ioveruinent should proceed with the Bill as has been 
introduced into tlie House. The <lefinition of “secondary education” 
as is given in the Bill discloses a lamentable want of the sense of 
realities of the framers and supporters. It leaves the matter to be 
determined by the Provincial Government in such manner as it may 
consider fit and juoper from time to time. One of our greatest defects 
has been the predominance of the literary type of education which 
renders jnaiiy of our youths almost unfit for practical vocations. Our 
greatest need to-day is to divert education to diverse channels of useful 
knowledge connected with teidinical, agricultural and coiHiff^rclaT 
education. What we ask is this: shotild not tlie (fovernmeni undertake 
to include this important aspect in the Bill and auihorise the Board 
to proceed with a scheme of expansion without any delay whatsoever P 
We do not want the matter to be left to chance or to the whims of a 
particular Government, present or future. We w'ant the Legislature 
to lay down the policy here and now\ 

Again the Bill apparently seeks to include within its HC(»pe certain 
special institutions closely related to Islamic culture and tradition. 
The scope of general education or special education open to a 
community must be clearly determined by us, so that both the Board 
and the people at large may know the extent of the activities entrusted 
to the Board. We want our secondary education to tleveloj) purely on 
secular lines. There may be many both amongst Hindus and Muslims 
who may like to see a sound general edueation geneiously provided for 
their eliildren wliif h at the same time w ill be jiroperly correlated to 
their ow*n cultural and religious ideals. There may be others who 
may be desirous of seeing the development of education based strictly 
on orthodox principles. To my mind such difterent systems of (*duca- 
tion with an ultimate standard which may be a]>pn>\iniately e((ualiscd 
should remain in charge of separate authorities each being assured of 
just and ample protection and patronage at the hands of the State, 
If, how'ever, the Board is to include within its scope specialised educa- 
tion for one community, the claims of others as well must be eifUalJy 
recognised. The Bill, as amended, leaves this very important question 
vague and undecided. Without funds no reform is possibly;. In fact, 
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atoney, want of resources, has been our chief stumbling block in the 
past. The Bill, as revised, provides for an additional grant of 
^s. 2o lakhs in h years. This is better than what was originally pro- 
vided for in the Bill. Who will deny that even this amount is 
ridiculously low? A sum equal to at least 50 per cent, of the existing 
expenditure on secondary education should be the minimum State 
grant, and according to this well-accepted principle, — when I say well- 
accepted I mean not only in provinces outside Bengal, but also in 
countries outside India, — Ihey should give us at least Rs. 85 lakhs in 
place of the propo.sed Rs. 50 lakhs in the course of next five years. 
Will Government make the provision before they claim to exercise 
control and supervision through the Board? The Board, as contem- 
plated, will be a part and parcel of the Bengal Secretariat. The 
powers given to it do not endow the Board with that autonomy which 
it must [Hisse.ss if it is going to serve the cause of education whether 
of Hindus or of Muslims or of any other communities. All its regula- 
tions will require the previous approval of the Government. It will 
not be given even the liberty to frame its own rules. It must be done 
by an over-generous and over-zealous Government. Its executive 
council which will be its principal body is so balan(‘ed and adjusted as 
tiT rlfUt^t principally the view-point of the officials and persons nomi- 
nated by the Government. The same criticism applies to the constitu- 
tion of the Board. Its budget and its powers under the financial 
provisitms are so securely limited that it is almost reduced to a third- 
rate department of the Bengal Secretariat. Not satisfied with (*onsti- 
tuting the Board in a manner so as to keep it under the heels of 
Government, not satisfied with controlling its finances, Government 
retain to themselves the right to rescind and cancel any resolution of 
the Board or of its committees, to remove the members, to dismiss the 
members and to do other acts which render the formation of a separate 
board entirely useless and nugatory. To my mind only two simple 
clauses (;an serve the purpose of the present Bill. First, let it be laid 
down that the Governmeitt of Bengal, so long as the present Ministry 
is in power, may deal with any secondary school in Bengal in any 
manner that they deem fit and pass such orders as they may consider 
expedient in their own interests. 

Secondly, let it be laid down that the Government of Bengal be 
empowered so long as the present Ministry is in pow’er to deal with 
the University of Calcutta in any manner that it may in its unwisdom 
consider to be just and proper. You may ask me why I refer to the 
University of Calcutta, It has been said that the University has 
opposed the Bill, particularly the persons connected with the University 
have criticised the Bill as the University was going to be deprived of 
a power which it has enjoyed for the last eighty years. Let me eay 
this without fear of any contradiction that the University has never 
opposed th% idea of the establishment of a properly constituted Board 
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of Secondary Education with powers and resources to serve the ca\j8e 
of education in this province. If the University has in the past 
opposed particular measures, it is not because it disliked the principle 
of the establishment of the Board but it believed jfenuinely that tEe 
proposals under consideration were not intended for educational 
advancement^but for either mischievous restriction of education or for 
providing a machinery which would further deteriorate its cause. 
The Bill as revised has a peculiar way of approach in respect of matters 
vitally affecting the University of Calcutta. I can understand a 
Board of Secondary Education that will hold its own final examination 
or examinations, recognise schools for the purpose and control the 
conditions of admission to such examination. But who has ever heard 
that the Board will not only lay down conditions for admission to its 
own examinations hut also to the Matriculation examination of the 
University? 1 believe it is a sacred right of every self-respecting 
University throughout the world to determine its own atlmission tests. 
The report of the Sele(‘t (\)mmittee goes a step further and to crown 

the humiliation of the Fniversity of Calcutta whi(‘h is one of the 

objects of the present Bill suggests that the University Act should be 
amended and it should be laid down that the University will not be 
entitled to hold its own admission tests but shall be bound at 

the examination of the Board for tlie purpose. To my mind, the 

normal and rational course to be followed if educational reform is the 
main object of the framers is to permit the Board to lay down its owm 
courses of study, to recognise its own schools and to hold its own 
examinations. One paramount condition should be that all matters 
connected with examinations, syllabus and text-books should be 
entrusted to an authority or more constituted under statute on academic 
consideration which will command the confidence of all parties and 
w’ill be a guarantee tor (lie maintenance of the proper standard of such 
exarnination.s. The Bill may also lay down that the content and 
standard of this examination .slnmld be such as will enable the students 
to be admitted to any Indian Universit> . It will then be for the 
Board and the Calcutta University and other Universities in India to 
come to an agreement that the University of Calcutta will normally 
accept the examination as equivalent to its ow’n admission tests. After 
all if matters are looked upon from the educational standpoint — it will 
be a tragedy if it is otherwi.se— there is no reason what.soever why the 
University and the Board should come into any unne('e.s.sary conflict 
leading to consequences which wdll be disastrous to the best interests 
of the children of this province. While the report of the Select Com- 
mittee indicates the anxiety of the Government and its supporters to 
take away from the University its right to hold its Matriculation 
examination, there is no mention anywhere of any proposal on the part, 
of Government to c^ompensate the University for the loss of its income. 
The activities of the University depend on the income from feet. 
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ei^dowments and State grant. The State grant covers about 15 per 
cent, of the total expenditure of the University. The failure of the 
Government to provide for a State grant by way of compensation of 
Toss of University revenue can only be interpreted as its desire to see 
that its activities may be crippled by giving the University a blow 
from which it can hardly recover. 

Let me now refer to the features of the Bill which are connected 
with communal considerations. It is one thing for Government to 
provide in the Bill that the Board should represent different interests 
both from the academic standpoint and also from the point of view 
of education of different communities. But one has only to glai^>e at 
the detailed provisions of the Bill, the composition of the Board, the 
■ Executive Council and the various committees to discover how deep 
has the canker of communalism entered into the body of the Bill. It 
is official isation and communalism of the Bengal brand that gives us 
a bitter mixture of gas and poison which even the special castor oil 
of Messrs. Wordsworth and Co. will not be able to counteract. 

Not satisfied with providing for distribution of seats among elected 
and nominated non -officials, even the officials are divided into separate 
• v'lPWmwi^l zones. If official N is a Hindu, official Y must be a 
Muslim. If official A is a Hindu male, official B must be a 
Muslim female. Let me ask if both communities are not prepared to 
call upon the officials to act as true servants of the people as a whole 
and not of one community in parti(*ular, will it be possible for any 
Government to run the administration of the j)rovince in a manner 
that will inspire the confidence of the public at larged We have taken 
strong objection to the appointment of the President being made by 
the Government directly. Particularly in view of the very wide 
executive powers wffiich the President wull enjoy, we consider it neces- 
sary that this appointment should be made .solely on consideration of 
educational expansion and efficiency. The reported stories associated 
with many app<»intraents directly in the hands of Government have 
been too many, liUtterly there might have been occasions when the 
hands of the Government have been either gently for(*ed by strange 
and unknown considerations or rudely influenced by pressure from 
party opinion. Our alternative suggestions in this respect include: 
first, the election of the President by the Board itself; secondly, 
appointment by Government out of a panel of names to be proposed 
by the Board ; and thirdly, appointment by Government on the recom- 
mendation of a specially composed committee which may include 
persons such as the Minister of Kducatfon, the Chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, two Vice-Chancellors of the Calcutta and Dacca 
^Universities and an impartial expert adviser such as the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India. We believe if the last 
alternative is^ accepted, it will ensure the appointment of a worthy 
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person as the President of the Bourd who will not only command the 
confidence of the Government but also the confidence of all sections of 
the public at large. We insist upon making a statutory provision t^ 
this effect, so that the selection of the President may not be thrown 
into the melting pot of any personal or political group jobbery. 

Another serious defect in the Bill is that for an unknown period 
which may extend to even fifteen years, the Board will be deprived 
of the services of its own inspectorate. You will recall that one of the 
serious defects from which the jiresent system of secondary education 
suffers is that the ruiversity has no inspei'ting staff' of its own and 
it passes my com])reliension how in any Bill wliich seems to improve 
the present conditions of affairs there should not be a strict and 
striiigejit provision that the Board will from the very beginning have 
at its disposal the services of a competent inspectorate staff. 

I think- 1 have given suffudent indication of the retrograde nature 
of the Bill. AVe met the Government and certain nominees of the 
Coalition Party during the last few weeks at successive sittings of a 
conference. I do not propose to disclose our discussions during the 
present debate but let me record, Sir, my ap])reciation of the very 
free and frank manner in which the dift'erent viewpoints wer^ 4 ^ 1 aiAQiL«» 
before the conference and its sub-committee. 1 have always felt that 
the situation in Bengal, specially in respect of its communal 
atmosphere, will not improve unless both parties are prej)ured to face 
the differences in a spirit of mutual understanding and toleration. 
Sweet words will not remove barriers or secure smooth sailing. There 
is deep-rooted mutual distrust. There is strong mutual suspicion. 
Either the gulf of differences will be widened and bitterness will be 
piled upon bitterness resulting in consequences not helpful to either 
party or to the province as a whole or while agreeing to differ on 
other matters which have yet to be explored it is possible for us to 
take up edueation as a separate issue and find out if any honourable 
settlement can yet be reached on this question. 

I genuinely believe that it is only on education, rightly planned and 
executed, that Bengal’s great future will depend, and that Bengal must 
include all parties and communities who stand for the welfare of the 
great province, Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Christians, Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, all uniting together for the educational uplift of the 
sons and daughters of Bengal. It is from this point of view that for 
the last fortnight w^e had incessantly w'orked and w^ere genuinely anxious 
to bring about a solution acceptable to all. There can be no settlement 
between yes and no. An honour&ble .settlement means the embodiment 
of the largest measure of agreement without sacrificing any principles 
and cherished ideals. I believe a Hindu may well remain a loyal 
Hindu, a Moslem a faithful Moslem and a Christian a tnie Christian, 
and yet all be patriotic Bengalis and Indians. Our educs^tion may be» 
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00 devised as to rouse the legitimate pride and respect in all of us for 
our own culture and tradition, at the same time we may all learn the 

^alue of tolerance and understanding and submit ourselves to the 
ennobling influences of a common citizenship, which would call forth 
some sacrifice from each of us, not for the purpose of weakening any 
element, but for the purpose of strengthening the foundation, solid and* 
true, of that great Indian nationhood which has been the dream of 
every patriotic son and daughter of India. Our discussions brought us, 
Hindus and Moslems, nearer together than many of us had perhaps 
anticipated. They broke down on certain points which both sides 
regarded as fundamental but in my bumble opinion not yet insoluble. 

1 shall ask the Government and its supporters to hold their hanfls and 
not to proceed with the present Bill. Nothing will be more welcome 
to the Hon’ble the Chief Minister and to the general public in this 
province than an agreed measure of educational reform. We the 
elders may fight our battles in other spheres of differences but if both 
of us are anxious that our children should receive better education 
than what we have ourselves received, why should w^e not put our 
heads together and be determined to come to an honourable agreement 
acceptable to both parties? The agreements already reached make far- 
fSachtn|l,' changes in the Bill necessary. Other important points still 
remain to be explored. The House cannot possibly consider this Bill 
in its present form and be asked to accept important amendments piece- 
meal wdiich we and other members of the Assembly have not yet seen. 
The entire structure of the Bill must be reframed and only can then 
the House and the public determine how' far it goes to meet the view- 
points of its critics. On this ground alone I would ap])eal t(> the 
Hon’ble the Chief Minister to agree to refer back the Bill to the Select 
Committee for further consideration. Let there be no misgiving on 
one fundamental point. The Bill, as it stands and as it has been 
introduced into the House, is utterly unacceptable to us. It is not 
aimed to serve education and it specially injures the interests of the 
Hindus who have been re.sponsible for the building up of hundreds and 
thousands of schools in this province where all communities have 
received their education. By one stroke of the pen it is proposed to 
withdraw^ recognition automatically from all high schools after tw'o 
years, and the onus will be throwm on them to satisfy the board in respect 
of their claim for continued existence. These schools, may I remind 
the House, have all been granted recognition under law and mostly on 
reports of Government Inspectors themselves. This alone show's the 
spirit of callousness which has characterised the policy underlying the 
present Bill. 

The Chief Minister the other day issued an appeal asking all parties 
„nd organisations to unite and eloquently said that in this hour of 
• national per|l, when civilisation itself was challenged, all controversies 
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most be huebed. That wa« the expression which he ueed in the appet^. 
The test of the sincerity of his appeal will arise to-day. Here is a 
measure of controversy which, for valid and cogent reasons, is disliked 
by a large section of the people who feel that their vital interests are 
about to be jeopardised. They are willing to offer the hand of co- 
• operation, ^^gotiations have brought the contending parties nearer 
each other than ever before. Is it a case of declaration of war like the 
attack on Iran, a case of ultimatum that if within a certain date we do 
not fall in line Avith the powers that be, the measure will be forced on 
the province by reason of the voting strength of the party supporting 
the Ministry? If that is the attitude of Government, if that is the 
attitude of the party supporting the Government, the Thief Minister’s 
appeal was not worth the paper on which it was written. But I hope 
and trust. Sir, that the good work which we who have fought with each 
other so long, have done during the last fortnight will not be destroyed 
by any section of the members of this Assembly, and while there is yet 
time, education may be saved and strengthened for paving the way to 
communal harmony and understanding in this province and for national 
solidarity at this critical juncture in the darkest hour of the history of 
our motherland. 

At this stage the House was adjourned for 20 minutes. 


(After adjournment.) 

Mr, 8ARAT CHANDRA B08E: Mr. Speaker, last year, when thi.s 
Assembly assembled, we entered our protest against the provisions of 
the Bengal Secondary Education Bill. Twelve months have elapsed 
since then and what has happened during those twelve months entitles 
me to say that in that protest Ave carried with us tl»e sympathies, the 
support, and may 1 add, the coiiA'ictions of the entire Hindu community 
and an overwhelmingly large bodA of educated oj)inion in this province. 
Sir, we offered uncompromising opposition <0 the Bill because we fell 
that the Bill was communal both in inspiration and intention, and I 
desire at this stage to quote in support of the position we took, a few 
passages from the speeches of members of the Coalition Party them- 
seh^es last year. 

I do not propose to-day to give the names of those speakers but, 
starting from the most exalted amongst them, may 1 remind the House 
that it was said by him last year that “the members of the Coalition 
Party are also determined to show to the world that they would be 
untrue to Islam and untrue to fheir heritage if they do not place this 
Bill permanently on the Statute Book?” I asked to myself twelve 
months ago and I ask to-day, if this Bill was and is a purely educational 
measure, where and how did this question of loyalty to Islam come 
in. 
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• Another distinguished member of the Coalition Party, whom I see 
to-day to my left, said, ‘‘Neither the University nor the Government 
^f India encouraged and fostered the growth and revival of the glorious 
heritage of Islam. Cut off from real moorings of life Muslim boys 
have been compelled to feed on ideals and ideas hostile to the spirit 
and genius of Islam.’' 

Yet another member of the same party said on that occasion as an 
objection to the present system of education that “there was no pro- 
vision for a prayer room for Muslim boys to say their Zohur or evening 
prayer.” 

Yet another member said: “A nephew of mine was only the^ other 
day asked by me if he could tell me what w^ere the cardinal principles 
and practices prescribed in Islam. Believe it or not, Sir, he said he 
could not give me any satisfactory answer. He could not mention 
Kalimahf Namaz t Roza, Hadj and 7MhaV\ 

And lastly another member of the same party said that “for the last 
50 or ()() years the Mahomedan boys had to read Ramayaua and Maha- 
bharata,” — very much in the same strain in which he spoke yesterday — 
“without knowing anything about Abu Bakr and other Saints of Islam. 
YTfey^wwre taught in the schools by compulsion such things as poly- 
theism, idolatry and polyandry from the stories in Kamayana and 
Mahabharata.” 

I have quoted these short extracts from the speeches which were 
delivered twelve months ago in this Assembly in order to demonstrate 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that this Bill when it was presented last 
year was communal both in its inspiration and intention. Has the 
position changed since then? If you look into the provisions of the 
Bill as it has emerged from the Select f’ommittee I venture to say that 
the provisions have become even more retrograde, even more reactionary, 
even more harmful to the cause of Secondary Education in Bengal. 

Sir, my honourable friend the member representing the Cox’s Bazar 
constituency said yesterday that we of the Opposition did not put for- 
ward any constructive proposals during the last twelve months. I am 
afraid, Sir, he had not followed either the speeches delivered from this 
side of the House or the constructive proposals which were made both 
from the Press and the platform. I may remind him that we of the 
Oppovsition said that the Bill slu»wed no comprehension of the nature 
and functions of Secondary Education, that the Bill showed that its 
authors did not realise that Secondary Education was really equivalent 
to what has been described by Bryce ds technical education. Sir, con- 
structive proposals were put forward from this side of the House regard- 
ing the nature and the scope of Secondary Education but those con- 
structive proposals do not form part of the provisions of the Bill as it 
Ma emerged^ from the Select Committee. 
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Then again, We said that the vital problem of finance was not 
attempted to be tackled seriously. In the Bill that has emerged from 
the Select Committee we still find that there is no serious attempt (4;^ 
tackle the financial problem. 

The third^nstructive proposal we submitted in the course of our 
jpeeches was that provision must be made for administrutive direction 
of Secondary Education. We find that that also has been disregarded. 
We also said that the provision must be made in the Bill for imprtiveiuent 
of the standard of schooling and also with respect to (ho important 
problem of the status and training of teachers. The Bill, as it has 
emer^d from the Select Committee, is silent on those points. 

Lastly, we pointed out various other iiniwrtant omissions in the 
Bill, omissions which have been summarised in the motion which has 
been moved in this House by ray honourable and learned friend Rai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. 

If you go through the grounds put forward in support of the motion, 
you will find that each and every ground mentioned in the motion was 
put forward for the consideration of the Select Committee in tlie'bouffJh 
of the speeches which were delivered from this side of the House. And 
yet we find that until a fortnight ago when an enlarged special com- 
mittee met in order to (ry to bring about an agreement between the 
different parties, until a fortnight ago no serious attempt was made to 
consider any of those constructive proposals or to embody any of them 
in the Bill. 

Sir, my honourable friend Mr. Birat Chandra Mandal was anxious 
yesterday, far too anxious, to find himself and us in a compromising 
position. (Laughter.) Speaking for myself I am not anxious at all 
and 1 have not been anxious at all at any time of my life to find myself 
in a compromising position. More often than not 1 have found myself — 
and I take legitimate pride in that fact — more often than not I have 
found myself in an uncompromising position (cries of “Hear, hear” 
from the Congress Benches) and the party which supports me and 
which sits in the benches behind me has always supported that uncom- 
promising position, (Cries of “Hear, hear” from the Congress 
Benches.) The uncompromising position which we took more than 
twelve months ago is more than justified by what has happened during 
the last twelve months and I say, Sir, that the objection that was raised 
to the recommittal motion by the honourable member representing 
Cox’s Baxar constituency has really no merits in it. Why did we tak«^ 
that uncompromising position ? It is true, Sir, that during the last three 
years, as I had occasion to say at another place, has been my lot 
and that of my colleagues to offer opposition in the legislature to many 
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reactionary measures, but none of them were fraught with so much 
potentiality for mischief as the proposed Secondary Education Bill, 
jrhose other measures may have dealt grievous blows to the cause of 
Democracy and Nationalism in this country or done injustice to certain 
communities in the interests of others. But that touched only the 
present. This Bill mortgages the future. It stretches the grasping 
hand of reaction and sectionalism towards posterity. It seeks so to 
shape eduation in our coming generation that they will never be able 
to shake off the chain that is being forged for them.” 


Sir, I had expected, notwithstanding the constitution of the Select 
Committee, that the Hon’ble Minister for Education would take note of 
some of the constructive proposals that we put forward from this side 
of the House and my expectation was based on certain remarks which 
he made in the course of his speech. Sir, he said towards the con- 
clusion of his speech at the time of introducing the Bill that “a cry 
comes from the children of the soil.” I responded to his appeal and 
said that the cry of the children of the soil was for agricultural educa- 
tion. Yet we find that there is no provision made in the Bill as it 
stands to-day for agricultural education. He said further ‘‘a cry comes 
— rrom ihw children of the artisans.” I responded and said that the cry 
of the children of the artisans was for technical education. And yet 
we find there is no provision in the Bill, as it stands, for technical 
education. He said further “a cry comes from the children of shop- 
keepers.” I responded and said that the cry from the children of 
shop-keepers was for business and commercial education. And yet we 
find no provision whatever in the Bill for business and commercial 
education. He wound up his appeal in words which have been broken 
by his own Select Committee both in their letter and in their spirit. 
In an impassioned appeal he said that the cry comes to us not as 
Muslims, not as Hindus, not as Christians or Buddhists but as lovers 
of Bengal. I ask him in all humility to consider the provisions of the 
Bill as it stands to-day and tell us if he finds that his appeal had beeu 
responded to by members of his own Select Committee. 

Sir, the time has come for us to consider, not whether we should 
cast our wistful eyes towards Delhi or Whitehall, not whether we 
should cast our wistful eyes towards Arabia, Kashan, Isfahan or Teheran 
but whether we should cast our eyes towards our own districts, our 
own homes, our own villages and our own people, whether Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs or Christians. A few days ago, 1 said at a conference, 
where my services had been requisitioned, that before discussions were 
atarted we should make up our mind on one important point. 1 asked 
i -i^as it our idea and ideal to train up our sons and daughters as 
good Bengalis and good Indians or was it our idea and ideal to train 
«up our sons .and daughters as mere Hindus or mere Muslims or mere 
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Christians? The response that I had was encouraging; but, unfor- 
tunately, I found eventually that in certain important matters the Gov- 
ernment or, at any rate, those who represented the Government for the 
moment had come forward with their minds made up, not with their 
minds open to the reception of new ideas. 

Sir, I will#not take up your time by going into a detailed discus- 
sion of the provisions of the Rill as it stands to-day. Rut the Hon’ble 
Minister for Education will pardon me if 1 rejieat that liis iinjiassioned 
appeal was liot res])nnded to by the members of his own party. Only 
one jiart of his sjieech was resiionded to and that is why we find our- 
selves in the situation in which we are to-day. In one portion of his 
s])eecl» he said — unwittingl\ 1 ho])e, without realising its true implica- 
tion and meaning I hojie — that the ability of the Legislature could be 
devoted to making “minor changes and adjustments.” That is all 
that the Select ('ommittee has attempted to do. I'lifortunately, those 
minor changes and adjustinentN have made tlie ])rovisions of the Rill 
mmdi w'orse than what th(‘y w'ere twelve months ago. 

Sir, I Ijjid expected that the Ilon’ble Minister for Education would 
draw the attenti(ni of members of his own Select ('ommittee to the 
fundamentals which lie had enunciale<l in the cotirse of his 

I take my stand to-day on those fumhimentalH. And applying the 
tests furnished bs those fundamentals, I venture to submit to this 
hous(‘ that the answer is irresistibh* that tiie Rill as it has emerged 
out of the Select Committee has taken no note of those fundamentals. 
The first fundamental he enunciated wsts this that th(‘ presence on the 
Roard of adequate representation of various communities must be 
guarant(*ed. d'hat fundamental, Sii, has been disregarded. Sjieaking 
of one [)articular communitC,— m\ own community —the tacts that it 
has by far an overwhelming ma.)oril> in the mattiu’ of school popula- 
tion, that during the lavt fitt,\ \ears it has c(mtribuled more than 
an^ other communits to the rearing uj> of siu-omlaiy education, that 
members of that ('onnnunil\ have coiitiibuled not only their sons and 
daughters towards the development and (‘xparision of secondarv ediu^u- 
tion but liave also given nnuie\ in lakhs and tens of lakhs for the 
development and expansion (d secondar\ education, —those* facts have 
been totally disregarded and we are t(dd to-day that that jmrticular 
coinmunit> is not entitled to the very fair representation we rlernanded. 
vSir, (he second fundamental enunciated b> the Jlon’ble Minister of 
Education was that the Roard must be largely autonomous and sliould 
have complete control of all secondary school activities. That 
fundamental also, the second funrlamental mentioned liy him, has been 
completely di.sregarded by nremliers of his own Select Committee, The 
Rill as it stands to-day does not provide for an autonomous Roard, 
The Rill as it stand.s to-day does not give the Rriard complete control 
of all secondary school activities. Details on this subject have been 
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furiUHljcd tf» Uie House by my honourable frieiitls who preceded me and 
Hhall not detain the House by an enumeration of all those details. 
The third fundamental accordinf? to him was that sucli ultimale control 
'T)ver the Board’s activilies as is necessary must be exercised ])y 
Government. Sir, we on this side of the House do not ol)ject to sucli 
ultimate control (»ver the Roai'd's activities as may he necessary to })e 
exercised by Government. Hut what we do object to is that the Board 
should be a com]»letely ofli<*ialised body actifio* under the dictates of a 
certain de})artment in the lk*n<^al Secretariat. Sii, 1 venture to remind 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education of those fundamentals because 
jud/?ed b\ those fundanumtals and those fundamentals onl_\ , if a dis- 
})assionate jud^^inent is passed on the provisions of the Bill in the 
li^ht of those fundamentals, I hav(‘ no doubt nivself that the stron^-est 
ar^'*ument will he furnish(Ml for the rcHaiminittal of the Bill to the 
S(‘le{d Committ/ee. 

Now, Sir, so far as secondar\ (‘dm-ation is concturKMl, 1 have alreail> 
said it will tiot do for us to cast our (\\es Id disi.int lands It will not 
do for us to consider ourselves as Hindus nr Muslims m ( lii’istians or- 
Sikhs tii'st. \V(‘ have to appi'oach the Bill troin one view -point and one 
Twiew-^pt^int onl.\ . It is thisc Do the jirovisioiis ot tin* Ibll l■('all^ |)rovide 
for the development and expansion (d seconda!\ edneatjon in Benn-al y 
May 1 in this conni'xion venture to addi<‘^- an appmd to tlie Jlon'ble 
Minister for Education ^ My apptnil to him is tins 1 ask him, as the 
lieader of the Opjrosition 1 ask him. to ^ivt* a b'ad to Bengal in this 
matter. I know, Sir, the (b‘finition of a “bnohu" whn li passes current 
nowadays is that Ik* is a person who allows hinisidt to be h'd I liopt* 
that he will not for oru* moiiK'nl subseiiln* to that definition. I hope 
as the Minister of Education of this pr-ovinc<‘. as .Minisl(‘r of Educa- 
tion for all th(‘ communiti(‘s inhabit iiiji this vas( juoviiHK* of oui's, 
he w'ill come forward with an o|)en mind and will (‘\amine the d(‘mands 
nunb* from this side id I In* House dispassionali'lv , taiiiv and with due 
regard to all that has j»-one before and also with dm* regard to all that 
is corning'. I am sure that it he dor's m). Ik* will concedr* to us that 
the demands which have ln'cn put tor war'd tr-orn this sidt* of the House 
an* rb'mands which are just and reason.able. I know, Sir, and I 
(Mitii'ely amree with mv honourable triend Di‘. Syamajrrasad Mookerjee, 
that durinu the last fortni.uht or so much impiovenumt had b(*en made as 
a I'csult of friemlly rliseussien. Enfort unatrdy the imjir'ovement wdiich 
had been rej^'istered at first nu't with a set-back at a somewhat later 
sta^e, liecaiise certain memliers— I will not sav who they are, 1 will 
not say to which coiumunitv they bejon^ to— liecnuse certain members 
came with their minds made up on two or three vital questions. We 
had expected, we had fondly expected, that even on these two or three 
vital questions, they would (*ome forward witli open minds, but un- 
^ fortunately we found that not only were they sticking to the provisions 
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, of tlio Rill, tliey were actually putting- tlieir communal demands 
even higher than what was (Muitained in the provisioiiH of the Bill. 1 
shall not disclose the details l)e(*au>e it would not he fair to disclose 
what they were. But 1 .sliall sa.\ so — and I sa,\ with knowledge of the 
facts — tiiat tfie demand for communal n‘j)resentation which was 
♦^•■|)ressed at th« ( 'oiilereni'c was higher than the commuFial representa- 
tion which was api)rov(Ml of h\ the (lovernment in the original Bill, 
and eveJi highei- than is (‘onlaimal in the provisions of the Bill as it has 
emerged from the Select Committee. •. 

Sir, as 1 have "aid. I camiot po"sihl\ without hi each of confi<lem‘e 
dis(dose the details ot the conversations we have had. Rut even at 
till," hfle stage*, I ic(‘l tliat it the Cliiet Munster, who is also the Minister 
for lidneation, w(*u‘ to come torwanl with an open mind and examine 
the respei'tive <h*mand" (d tlu* iespeeli\<‘ communities on their merits 
all will not h(* lost. Then* is \et time tor airiving at a satisfactoiw 
.solution on the two or tliri'e \i(al (juestioiis which agitated us during 
the last thri'e or tour da\s at that Special Committee, iiaimd.\ , the 
(|U<‘stioii ol the coiislitulion ol tin* Hoard, llu* (jiH‘slioM of tlie eoiisti- 
lutioii ol the C\ecut,i\<* Council, and tin* (jucslioii ol tlie manner and 
method of the apjMimlmcnt ol llo* l*r(‘si<l(*nl ol llu* Hoard, ^ 

Sir, om* Word ol ap)u*al I shall ad<li(*ss to all sections (d tlu* House 
helore 1 r('sunM* m\ "cat 1 would appeal to in> triends in this Hous(\ 
no niattei to which coiiimuiiit \ tlic> lu'hmg, 1 would appi'al to them 
lo aiijiroacli the Hill and the provision," (d tlu* Hill tiom an altogether 
ilillciciit standpoint, to appioaidi it lioni tlu* standpoint of tlu* new 
ordei which is coming upon ns la*! tlu‘m rememher that u(* on this 
side of the House did not lu'silale lo launch an agilatiim, a s(*rions 
aniiatioii, an agitatiim which grew in inteiisit\ ami volunu*, ev(*n 
• against the CniversitN (d ( alculta whf‘n the lime and the occasion 
(•alh*d for it. AVe ludd no hriei tor the Cni\(‘i."ity of Calcutta We 
do not complain and wc "hall not complain, it tlu* S(*condar\ Ivlncalifui 
Hoard takes u])oii it.sclt tlu* coulnd of the Mat limilat ion Hvamination 
wliieli is now lieirig held hv the I riivcrsit\ of Calcutta or any exami- 
nation equivalent to if What we want is that examinations slionld he 
conducted h\ an iiuh*pendent stalulois ho<l\ not liable to he iiiHu(*nc(*d 
hy this cominunil,\ or that, not liahle t<» lu* intfucnccd cith(‘r hy W'ritcrs’ 
Hnilding^ or h\ C<dlcgc Sfjuare. 

1 apiK*al to liicnd" in this Hou"(* on all sides ol me lo a}>j»roach this 
Bill from a ]iure!\ nalionahst slandpjdnt. The iu;w order is canning 
upon Us, whether we will it oi not. The new order calls for a synthesis 
of the different eiiltur(*s which e\i,st in this land, and particularl.\ in 
this province. ])o not do an\ thing which will destroy that s\iithesi,s 
of cultures wliich is the result ot the last lew centuries. Ho not do • 
unything- which will make our ehildien and our children's childreti 
consider that they are Hindus and ugrainst Muslims or tj^at they are* 
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Munlims and aj^ainst Hindus. Do not forget that Bengal is our com- 
mon land for common purposes, not Hindu against Muslim nor Muslim 
;^airist Hindu. And, lastly, may I remind you of that eloquent and 
soul stirring observation which was made by the late Ananda Mohan 
Bose several decades ago. When speaking of the two major com- 
munities inhabiting this province, he said, lying on his« death bed on 
the grounds of the proposed Federation Hall: “The sacred Ganges’’, 
meaning the Hindus, “and the holy Jumna”, meaning the Muslims, 
“will oo-mingle their M’aters and unite their waves in one merry march 
to the azure sea.” lad, Hindus and Muslims t()-day co-mingle and unite 
in one determined march for the creation of a new order — the new 
order which will be heralded by the independence of India. 


Th6 Hon’blo Mr* A* K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, I do not think it will 
serve any useful purpose if I go into details with a view to rej)lying 
to the various criticisms that have been offered against the provisions 
of this Bill. The time at my dispo.sal is short, and I do not think I 
can touch even the most ])rominent of the utterances that have been 
showered against the provisions of the Bill without raising some amount 
ti coT^rpversy which I am most anxious to avoid. But, Sir, however, 
short the tinx* at my dis]>osal and however brief my o])portunitit‘s ma> 
be, I cannot allow this shortness of time and tlx' brief o])portunities to 
stand in the way of my paying a fitting tribute to the very conciliatory 
Hpee(di which my friiuid, Dr. Svamajirasad Mookerjee, has delivered 
on this occasion. Sir, it gives me impe that even though we may be 
in the midst of a great controversv , when the Bill is in ])rogress, it 
ihay be that the considered wisdom of the leaders of the various jiarties 
in this House may yet evolve some formula which wilt remove the 
differences that exist, and pnaluce an agreed Bill acceptable to all 
sections of the House. So far as we are concerned. I can declare that 
the door of ajiproach, of a sincere ajiproach, to a compromise is yet 
open. Sir, I cannot also pass on to sa\ a few words on this Bill 
wijhout appreciating the manner in which the members of the (’oalition 
party have restrained themselves throughout this long debate on the 
provisions of this Bill. I congratulate them on their restraint, parti- 
cularly when even the very provocative remarks of my friend. 
Dr. Sanyal, calling them “an insensate crowd” did not call^ forth a 
single w’ord of protest. 

Now, Sir, let me say a few* words by way of a brief statement ^on 
the criticisms that have been made against the provisions of the Bill. 
I mean no offence to my friends of the Opposition when I say that many 
of the remarks that have been made are utterly irrelevant to the points 
at issue. T admit. Sir, that when a motion is made that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, it is open to the members of the House to 
"criticise the provisions of the Bill; but, Sir, the mannei: in whicli fact.s 
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hove been distorted, sometimes not merely distorted but exafffrerated 
l)€yond measure, not only when we find that have facts been distorted, 
but many tilings have been drawn upon imagination in order to mal^ 
up a case which does not exist, I think a situation arises which calls 
for a comment, I cannot but refrain from making the remark that 
the Opposiiiofi felt so very convinced of the weakness of their case tluit 
they depended more on imagination than on reason in coming forward 
tf) criticise the provisions of this Bill. 

Sir, my friend the Ticader of 0|)j)O''ition, has characterised this Bill 
as comnunial, not merely in conception but also in the manner in which 
the provisions of the Bill have bi'cn .Irafted. He has referred to a 
remark made b\ myself last \ear whim 1 said tloil we would jirove 
untrue to Jslatn if we did not place this Bill on the statute book. 1 am 
read> to justify that remark. So long as the Opposition is un-lslamic, 
so long as the Opjmsition is c<nnmunal, so h>ng as the* Op])osition is 
unjust and untair, our repl\ will be Islamic, communal and from our 
point of view, just ami fair. If the Ojiposition is un-lslamic, the retort 
from this side is Islamic. If \ou bring in communalism, >ou will have 
comniunalism in r<‘turn If \ou be fair and honest, \ou will have 
fairness, honest \ and justice. 

Dr. 8YAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE: Will sou dcBne what is 

Islamic ( Ipposition ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: It has Ikmui saiil that so 

far as this Bill is concerned, it has been receivml with unmitigat(*ll 
ojijiosition in the country - not merely in this House but in the world 
outsiile. \o\\ , Sir, under modern conditions, jiart icularl,\ in Bengal, 
the words “pojiular (»ppositi(m” hav<‘ acijuired a ver_\ peculiar meaning. 

In the province of Bengal, there are about oo ]>er cent. Muslims and 
about 45 per ((uit. of peoj)le belonging to ?fther communitie.H. In 
jiressing what is iiopular opposition you have got to put out of (aujsi- 
deration the opinion of the 55 per eent. Muslims. Out of the 45 per 
cent, that remains, _nou have got to idioose a fraetion, and out of tfiat, 
there is a small fraction again which has by mere shoutings on the 
platform and press j)liysically demonstnited their (ipposition. And it 
is the opinion of this small fraction wliich is paraded as the opinion of 
the people of Bengal. The people of Bengal do not mean the various 
communities that are within the limits of Bengal, but they mean all 
the communities minus the Musjinis who constitute the majority com- 
munity. ’ 

Now, Sir, if the contention is that there is no popular Hupjmrt • 
behind this Bill, 1 am prepared at once to put forward the argument 
that this Bill has behind it the support of at least 80 pe|; cent, of th«f 
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p(»})ulatioii of iluH province. Now, Sir, I am nol here lo mlduce evi- 
dence in support of what 1 am stating on this point because the point 
i^ so very clear. 55 per cent. Muslims definitely sup])ort, the European 
community are not opposed, the Scheduled Castes are in favour and 
h> summing up all these the iota) cmnes up to 8(1 ])er cent, easily. 

As regards the (imposition of the Hoard, n‘tereiice lias been made 
to the committee that had been sitting tor about a fortnight past trying 
to tiring about an agreed Hill and ever\oiie knows, and 1 say this 
liecause referen(;e has been made to this ('onference, that it was found 
as a result of our labours that it was possible to bring about an agreed 
Hill if only we could agree on one point, nameh , the constitution and 
the rejiresentjit ion of (tie vanuus communities on the Hoarrl. That was 
tlie rock on wiiich wc have sjilit and if that (luestion can tie satisfactorily 
settled, the solution of the othm pnddems will ea^ilN follow. Now, 
what is it that so very difficult to get ov(‘r if we tahe into consideration 
solely the constitution of the Hoard y If is the amount of representation 
to b(‘ given to th(‘ various communit i(‘s What our friimds of the 
Opposition ai(* objecting to is about niajoritx repi t‘«(*iitat ion being’ given 
to Muslims; but what Muslims ai-e (diji'fling to is about majority 
I'cjiresenf.it ion being gi\en to aip\bod\. Wiiat the ^luslims .ari' con- 
tending for is not majority in the Hoard, not majority anyyvheie, but 
cfjuality with the other communit i<‘s. So long a^ that is assurt'd. th(‘y 
do nol jiress for anything further. 

Now, Sir, sujiposing tiu* Muslims aie in a majority in the Hoard. 
HUliposing the Hoard is sueh (hat the Muslini.s ai(‘ in a distinct majority, 
what is it that our Hindu friends hay(* got to be afraid of y h'oi’ 150 
y(*ars (h<\v havi' con(rolh‘d (‘diication in (‘ver> shape ami form; they 
have controlled primary e(lucati(m. they hay(‘ controlletl secondary 
education, they have contndled rniv(*r'>ity edui'ation. Why not give 
their br<’thren of the Muslim community a chance ot seeing yvlial th(‘y 
can do with secondarv education ami luimary education and if it is 
found that they are really mismanaging affairs, tlien and then yvill be 
the time to condemn a Hoard which is contrcdled by a majority of 
Muslims, W'hat right have you to a'^sume that it (he Muslims are in 
a majority in the Hoard, the s(‘condary education yvill go by the Hoard 
and something very disastrous will hajipeu to the educational system 
of the proyineey Ilaye not the Muslims, ^iiot merely in India but all 
oyer tin* yvorld, betm yotaries of learning and done such service to (he 
cause of education of which any nation or any community can be 
])roud y Eyen in India the ^luslim Kings and Kmp(*rors have l>een 
tlie patrons of bnirning, not merely of Muslim learning but also of 
‘ Hindu learning and culture, la't me remind the House of the story 
of Sultan Hyasuddin Halban to yvhom a Hrahmin yvent yviih a bundle 
t>f papers aufl asked for some kind of reyvard saying that he had to 
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marry his dauirhier aiul he had no luonev . He said that he had pro- 
duced a very learned hook on Astnuouny and he wanted to present*it 
to t])e Kiiifr. l\'itlu)iit lookiiijir into what it was, the Kinjr asked the 
treasurer to pay two liundred dnmrs, Init at last it was found 0ti 
examination that it was a copy ot an almanac which the Hrahniin had 
taken to the Kin^r in order to deceive him into l)elit‘\ that it was a 
bi^*" Sanskrit *irodiiction. Hut instances like this an* not rare. Kinj^s 
and Kmperors have vied with each other in encoura/.’in;.!’ learnin^r and 
in those da.\s when there wen* no univ(‘i •'it ics, tin* Muslims aloiij^* with 
the Hindus did all that the> c()uld to satist> tfic thirst for learning- 
whi(‘h was pe(*uliar to the } 4 “(‘nius (d‘ our peo]dc and to maintain ednca- 
tiomd institutions not at public expense bnt a,s acts oi piivati* charity 
and merit. 

I submit, Sir, that witli all tht'se instanci's la^lorc tlimn oiii fiiemls 
have Mothiiij^ to fcai even it in the Hoard tiimt* is a majoritv ol Muslim 
im‘nihers. Hut I maintain, Sii', tli.it tlo* Hoard, if cari'fullv analysed, 
will .show that il is not coniposed id aiiv majoritv of Muslims but tin* 
Hoard IS conipos(*d (d various sections, id various n'prcsiMi tat i ves, of 
various inteii'sls and th<‘ chances ma.v be that sonictinii's the Hindus 
ni.i.v not onlv |U(‘))ondcrate but jiicpondciMlc in a vci\ (dleclivi* manner. 

Sir, let ni(‘ maki* one apjical to npv friends (d tin* ( )|)|>osit ion. As I 
liave said I am not ^’■om^- to enter into details and ^ivi* a repiv to all 
the criticisms that have been made. Let me make one eaim'sj appeal 
to the liCaders id tin* (Opposition md to make rniudi of what I call a 
bu^ibear which lies behind tins Hill. When I was a cliild my nurse 
used to tell me stories ol the devil on tin* lamarind t rce 
Hut when mv pm roil of childhood was over and 1 ^^ained exjieiicnce I 
found (hat althou;rh there was a tamarind tree, thme was no devil on 
it. It was onlv a fi^iiK'iit oi faricv. Lid me also tell mv friends on 
the Ojijxisit ion that although iheie is the Secondaiv I'iducalion Hill, 
there is no devil behind it. There is not!iiii;j oj vvhich our Hindu 
iri(‘nd,s need be afraid d’hev will find when lh(‘\ analvse the Hill 
(hat altliou^h it ^ive.s v(njie oppoiJunitv to the .Muslims, it does md 
take away all opporl unities from the members of the Hindu or* any 
other communit.v . 

Now, Sir. as rejrards financial assistani'c, 1 ma\ point oin that 
although we, at the pi'e.sent moment, are heavilv involved and we do 
not know vvliat the future ba.s ^'•ot in store for us and althout^h our 
resources are nothing but .satisf.ietor> , we have provid(*d that this 
Hoard will have to be^rin with Rs. dl) lakhs to lie sfieiit every vear on 
Hecondarv education alone and tliat, it necessarv and if firianci*.s permit, 
a larjrer finance will be ^’iven to the Hoard troni time to time. It will 
dejrend on the Act to deserve what assistance it .sliould ^'■et from the 
Government. If it goes on satisfactorily, if it works well, if there 
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is no communal clamour behind the working of the Act and if all the 
parties, all the sections, all the communities of the country combine 
lo make this Act a success. Government will be too pleased to dis- 
charge its obligations in order to put secondary education in the pro- 
vince on a satisfactory basis. 

Sir, so far as the Coalition Party is concerned, I can assure the 
House that they do not wish to dominate to the extent of depriving 
the other communities of their just rights. If our other communities 
approach their brethren of the (balition Party in a spirit of trustful- 
ness, they will find that that trust will not be betrayed. But if the com- 
munal colaniour is raised, 1 am afraid, that communal (damour will be 
met with e(jually communal clamour, ('ommunalism breeds coinmu- 
nalism, and let me j)ut it to all sections of the House that the Muslims 
have not got the monopoly of communalism; there are others who are 
more communal than the Muslims. It is therefore best to realise one’s 
own faults and one’s own defects. 1 am not liere t<» give a lecture on 
the nc'cessity of being non-communal, but 1 cerlainl\ can a])peal to 
all sections of the House to realise that howe\er iiiuch may be the 
defects in the Bill — and as a matter (d' fact lau’nf^ a human product it 
cannot claim to ])e a counsel (d‘ perfection — liowever inucli nia,\ be its 
defects, However much it may fall short of expectations, an attempt has 
here b(‘efi made to ])lace secondary education under t]i(‘ control ot an 
autonomous bod.s here all sections representing diU'erent interi'sts in 
the province arc' represented, and as I claim, more or l(‘ss ade([uately 
represented. Let us go forward with lh(‘ best ot spirit to woik the 
Bill in ord(‘r to serve the best int(‘r(‘sts of education and nothing <ds(‘. 

1 may remind m\ friends of the Opposition that this Bill was |)ublish<‘d 
on the 1st (d‘ Aug’ust, l!t4(), introduced in this House* on the* 22nd 
Aug'ust, HMtl, more than a \ear ago and referrc'd to a Sele(*t (’om- 
inittc'e. M\ frii'uds of the Opposition did not let us have the* benetit 
of their advice, of their (*o-operat ion, of their assistance*. Nshe'ri the 
Bill was to be e*onsidered in the Sele'ct ( bmmit te'e*. \\b* waited and 
wailed and waite'd. We gaM* them every possible oi»])orluni i \ . We 
met in -lanuai’.N, IJMl, but even then we ke]>t the* door open for them 
to come. Even after the Selee*t (’ommittee had completed its labours, 
we waited and waiterl, and ultimatelx we gav<* the*m a last chance to 
let us know on what ])oints the> wished to concentrate so fjr as 
opposition to the Bill was concerned. Now that we have waited more 
than a year and a half, I do not see any meaning in referring the Bill 
again to the same Selee*t (\>mmittee and going on and on in a vicious 
eirele, like the proverbial jackass round the Mill. What I will suggest 
to my friends is this: let us have their .suggestions. I e*an assure them 
that all reasonable suggestions will be considered and. if possible, 
accepted by Government. Let us go forward with the Bill and with 
a will to succeed. It is po.ssible that if we succeed in the constitution 
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of the Board, we will be able to bring forward an absolutely agreed 
BiU. But even if we do not agree so far as the constitution of the 
Board is concerned, there can be no objection on the part of any one 
to implement those portions on which we can arrive at an agre'Sd 
settlement. Sir, as I feel the prospect before us, the Bill does not 
contain mucji of contentious elements excepting the constitution of 
the Board; every other provision is capable of being considered in the 
best spirit and it is possible to come to an agreed settlement on all 
those points. 

I, therefore, submit that although I very much appreciate the 
objections that liave been made to the Bill, I do not find it possible for 
me tf) accept the motion now before the House. 1 am sorry that I feel 
constrained to oppose this motion. (Applause from the Coalitioin 
Benches.) 

The motion of Kai Harendra Nath fhaudhuri, by way of amend- 
ment, that the Bill be recommitted to the same Select Committee with 
instructions to make the following amendments and })articular and 
ad<litionai provisions, viz. : — 

(!) to amend the definition of Secondary Education in sucl^ a w ay 
as to mean only secular education of that gradt' and to 
include technical, agricultural anil vocational (ulucution 
f clams<» 2 ij)) I ; 

(2) to recast the constitutions of the Board of Secondary Educa- 

tion (clause 4), the Executive Council (cJause 111) and the 
other ( 'omniitti'es on thoroughly academic ami non-c.ommunal 
lines deleting all reference to different communities and 
making d<dinit«‘ iirovi'.ions for representations of managing 
committees of .schools and of otlier interests such as Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, Medicine, Commerce and Teaching on the 
Board ; 

(3) to amend the provisions in such a way us to make the Board 

a completely autonoinouH body iudejiendent of all official and 
outside control ; 

(4) to add a clau.se or clauses laying down the condlitions of 

approval and recognition of schools and the conditions on 
which grants may be given to them ; 

(o) to make suitable provi.sion for the protection of the existing 
high schools by addyig a clause to the effect that all the 
schools enjoying permanent affiliation to the ( alcutta 
University or to the Dacca Secondary Education Board will 
continue to enjoy permanent recognition by the Board 
constituted under the Bengal Secondary Education Act; 
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(6) to make such financial provision as will be sufficient to ensure 

grants-in-aid to all the existing schools and provide for a 
scheme of superannuation lor the teachers; 

(7) to make a definite provision to the effect that the syllabus and 

curricula of the Entrance Examination to the University 
whether named as Matriculation Examination r or otherwise - 
should be framed with the approval of the University and 
the conduct and supervision of the examination should vest 
in an independent Statutory rommittee in case the examina- 
tion is taken out of the hands of the Calcutta University on 
payment of full compensation to the said University; 

(8) to omit the provision of the Publication (Committee and replace 

it by a ('ommittee for the selection of Text Books for 
Secondary Schools (clause 25); 

(9) to exclude all madrassahs or special institutions meant for 

particular communities from the purview of the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill ; 

(10) to make the required provision for bringing the (iovernment 
schools under the control of the Socondar\ Education Board; 

(iT) Vo make suitable ju'ovision for bringing the lns|)ectorate under 
the full control of the Board as soon as tlie Board begins to 
f\inction, 


and submit their report by the Olst December, P141, was then ])ut and 
a division taken with the following result : — 


AYE8-Se. 


Aliul HakNm , Mr. (Klmlnt). 

Aslianry* Obaudhury, Mabaraja laabi Kanta, at 
Muktaiaeba, Mymaniinfh. 

■anarjaa, Mi. Pramatba Natb. 

•anarjl, Mr. P. 

•anarji, Mr. Satya Priya. 
iarma, taba Prambarl. 

•armat Mr. PatpaJH. 

■armaa, laba bbyama Praiad. 

•aau, Mr. lantaab Kumar. 

•bawmik. Dr. iabiada Obaadra. 
ilivaa. Kaba Lakabaii Narayaa. 

■liMaa, Mr. laraadra Natb. 

•aaa, Mr. tarat Obaadra. 

Obahrabarty, Mr. datladra Natb. 

Ohakrabarty, Kaba Naraadra Narayaa. 
tbaadbart, Ral Naraadra Natb. 

Oat, Mr. MaaaialMa. 

Oat Oapla. Daba Kbagaadra Natb. 

Oat Napla, Dr. J. M. 


Oatta MaaaaMar, Mr. NIbaraada. 
tObaaa. Mr.-Atal KrMaa. 


ttaiwami, Mr. TuUi Chandra. 

Dupta, Mr. doftib Chandra, 
aupto. Mr. d. N. 
dalan, Mr. I. D. 

Khan, Mr. Dabandra Lall. 

Kumar. Mr. AtuI Chandra. 

Kundu, Mr. NiihHha Natb. 
Majumdar, Mr«. Namaprava. 

Mandal, Mr. Amrita Lali. 

Mandal. Mr. dayaadranatb. 

Mandal, Mr. Kritbna Praiad. 
Maakarjaa. Dr. Syamapraaad. 
Makarjaa, Mr. Tarakaatb, M.O.K. 
Mamek. Srijut Aahutaab. 

Natkar, Mr. Ham Ohaadra. 

Paia, Mr. larada Praaaaaa. 

Paul, lir Nartaaakar. 

Ray, Mr. Obarachaadra. 

Aay. Mr. KaaMikrtobaa. 

Ray, Mr. Klraa baakar. 

Ray, Mr. Kiabarl Patl. 

Ray, Kabbrad dbaadra, Ral Oabadar, 
Ray, Mr. Maamatba Natb. 
taayal. Dr. NaHaaInba. 
baayal, Mr. taaaaka lakhar. 
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tM, Mr. Atol eiMitfrt. 

«M, iHMfc eiMatfri, ill ■alMiw. 
•m tapti, Mrt. Ntllto. 
llaiMt tail Kthttra Matfe. 


tiafea, irljat Maalaira Maaaa. 
Taparlafc, Maaafta LaH. ftal tateiar. 
WaUar ttaaiMii, MaalvL 


NOEI— 1t4. 


ANbI Alta, Maalaat Mi. 

AMul Natl, Mr. Mtna. 

AMul Natl, Mr. Mia. 

AMal Naklm, Maaivi (Mfaiiatiafli). 

AMul Hakim Vikrampari, Mauivi Mtf. 

AMul HamM. Mr. A. M. 

*AMttl latbar. Mauhri. 

AMul Kattr. Mr. (alia* Lai Maat). 

AMul Marlm, Mr. 

Abdul MaJM, Mauivi (Mymvnilnih). 

AMul Maiid, Mr. 8yM (Naakball). 

AMul MoUlab Malik, Dr. 

AMul Wahab Khan, Mr. 

AMulia-AI Mahmeod, Mr. 

Abdur Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. F. M. 

Abdur Rahman fiddiqi, Mr. 

Abdur Raichid Mahmeod, Mr. 

Abdur Raihted, Mauivi Md. 

Abdur Rauf, Khan Bahadur Mauivi S. (Howrah). 
Abdur Rauf, Khan Bahadur Shah (Ranfpur). 
Abdur Raiiak, Mauivi. 

Abdut shahetd. Mauivi Md. 

AbMur Rftxa Chowdhur;, Khan Bahadur Mauivi. 
Abul Fail, Mr. Md. 

Aftab All, Mr. 

Ahmad All Enayatpuri. Khan Bahadur Maulana. 
Ahmad Noiain, Mr. 

Ahmad Khan, Mr. Syad. 

Alfazuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Mauivi. 
Aminullah, Khan Sahib Mauivi. 

Amir Ali Mia, Mauivi Md. 

Anwarul Azim, Khan BahMur Md. 

Aihrnfali, Mr. M. 

Aaimuddin Ahmad, Mr. 

Aihnr Ali, Mauivi. 

Bidruddoja. Mr. Syad. 

Barat Ali, Mr. Md. 

Birkmyra, Sir Hanry, Bart. 

Biawaa, Mr. Rasik Lai. 

Clark, Mr. I. A. 

Dat, Mr. Annknl Chandra. 

Daa, Rai Sabib Kirtt Bhutan. 

Dan, Babu Dabaadra Nath. 

Edbar, Mr. Upandranatb. 

Farhad Raia Ohowdhury, Mr. M. 

Farbat Ban# Khanam, Bofum. 

Failat Muq, tha Non'Ma Mr. A. K. 

FaituI Qaadir, Khan Bahadur MaatvI. 
fntar lUhmaa, Mr. (Daoaa). 
f Mdar RahnMM, Mr. (Mynoiiifagb). 

•lanndto Ahmad, Mr. 

Mlaidihf. Mr. D., C. 1. 1. 

Myasaddln Ahnnd Chaadhary, Alhad). ^ 

NaMbaiah, tho> Naa^ Nawab Bahadar K., at 
Daaca. 

MaMaar, Hr. R. R. 

Maiiaddia Chaadharl, Haalvt 
MaaMaa, Mr. K. A. 

Maaaa ah thawdhary, Hr. tyal 


Naaanutiaman, Mauhri Md. 

Hum* All KkM, KIih Miakw MnM. 
Naiina Marthad, Mrs., M. B. E. 

Natomally damadar, Khan lahib Maalvl. 
Havkinft, Mr. R.d. 

Naywaod, Mr. Rogor*. 

Hendry, Mr. David. 

Nadfi, Mr. N. R. 

Idiii Ahmed Mia, Maaivi. 
dalaluddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadar Maaivi. 
Jalaluddin Haihtmy, Mr. Syed. 
donab All Majumdar, Maalvl. 

Kabiruddin Khan, Khan Bahadar Maaivi. 
Kazem Ail Mirza, Sabibzada Kawan dab Syed. 
Kennedy, Mr. I. a. 

McBregor, Mr. t. 8. 

Matzuddin Ahmed, Maaivi (Tippera). 

Mandal, Mr. Banku Beharl. 

Mandal, Mr. Biral Chandra. 

Mandal, Mr. dagat Chandra. 

Maniruddin Akhand, Mauivi. 

Maqbul Hoaain, Mr. 

Miiei, Mr. C. W. 

Mohammed Ali, Khan Bahadur. 

Morgan, Mr. 8., C.I.E. 

Moelem Ali Mollah, Maalvl M. 

Mozammai Huq, Mauivi Md. 

Muhammad Alzal. Kban Bahadur Maalvl lyed. 
Muhammad Ibrahim, Maalvl. 

Muhammad Siddiqae, Khan Bahadur Dr. lyed. 
Muhammad Solaiman, Khan Bahadur Maalvl. 
Mullick, the Non’ble Mr. Makaada Bebary. 
Muilick, Mr. Palin Bebary. 

Mueharraft Hoealn, the Noa'ble Nawab, Kbaa 
Bahadur. 

Muetagaweal Naqae, Hr. lyed. 

Naurullah, Naaabzada K. 

Nazimuddin, the Non’ble Kbwaja Hr, K.O.I.E. 
Norton, Mr. N. R. 

Pottinger, Mr. 8. U. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. M. L. 

Raikat, the Hon’ble Mr. Praeaaaa Deb. 
Ramizaddin Ahmed, Mr. 

Roy, Mr. Dhananjoy. 

Roy, Mr. Patiram. 
ladaraddin Ahmed, Mr. 

Satraddin Ahmed, Na)i. 
labebe Alam, Mr. lyed. 

•aHm, Mr. l. A. 

•aaauHab, Dr. 

•arkar, Baba Madbaeaiaa. 

•ora)ul leiam, Mr. 
tbababaddla. Mr. Kbwaja , f .B.E. 

•habodall, Mr. 
lhaanoddia Ahmed, Mr. M. 
lhameaddia Ahand Khtatffcar, Mr, 

•irdar, Baba Lttta Haata. 

MoNaf, Hr. d. N. 

•mNh, Hr. N. BnMaat 
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Wwk.«r.A.r. Wiltor.«r.J.II. 

ItlAn, Mr. 4. W. R. Wtiktr, Mr. W. A. M. 

•ilirtwRrtfy, tM Men'kl* Mr. N. t. Ytkitf Mina. 

TtMiiakkia Khan, tb* Haa'bl* Mr. Vatat Ail Ohaalbary, Mr. 

r 

The Ayes being 56 and the Noes 124 the motion was lost. 

The motion of the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq th^^t the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill, 1940, as reported by the Select Committee, 
be taken into consideration, was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: You are aware, Sir, that 
there is lunar eclipse to-inorrow and it is the desire ot a large section 
of this House that there should not be any sitting to-morrow. • 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Is there any objection to that? 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY; No objection, Sir 

Adjournment. 

The House was then adjourm'd at 7-52 p.ni. till 4-45 p.m. on Monday, 
tie 8t£ September, 1941, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 


B. G. 'Pro8s-* l»41*42--7287A— 695. 
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